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Chapter I 
HE blue skies of April 
are not the blue skies of 
December; these are 
tender and winsome, 
those were hard and 
cold. The color may be 
the same, but the quality 
is different.” Somewhat in this strain 
mused Betty Stafford, wondering why 
her thoughts drifted and floated hither 
ana yon like the clouds whieh should 
have been present in the heavens above 
her if the calendar was to be trusted, but 
ef which the stainless azure gave no sign. 
“I did not feel like this that brilliant 
winter morning when David told me that 
he loved me and asked me to be his wife,” 
she said to herself. “Now I am full of 
prophecies and premonitions. It must 
be the time of the year that makes the 
difference. David should have wooed me 
in April; then he would have won the 
response that he has missed. I could be 
full of sentiment now. Could be? Nay, 
T am.” 
She looked it; eyes darkened by faney 
to the purple of the violets which Jason 


Bird, the gardener, had taught to blossom 
under the hedges before the snow had 
left the hills; lips parted, cheeks glowing: 
even the soft, fair curls, escaping from the 
little close green hood she wore, seeming 
to shine and stir in sympathy with her 
emotions, as she stood between the rows 
of box, an inearnation of the spring, wist- 
ful, hopeful, wavering between laughter 
and tears. “TI don’t see why I should 
feel like this,” she said aloud, putting 
her apron to her eyes. 

“You don’t,” said a voice at her elbow, 
“but your friends do.” 

She started and glanced impatiently 
over her shoulder. Of all persons in the 
world she would have preferred anyone 
else to find her thus rather than Paul 
Rieard. “Your friends know,” he re- 
peated, “IT know. It is because you are 
making a mistake; you are marrying the 
wrong man.” Her only answer was 
a shrug, accompanied by a slight, a very 
slight, movement of the dark penciled 
eyebrows. “You are marrying the wrong 
man,” he said distinetly, “You should 
have married—me.” At this she langhed 
outright, but with tremulous lips. “You 
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“* You are marrying the wrong man,” he said distinctly 


ought to ery,” he said roughly, “You 
ought to ery hard.” 

“V’m not erying,” she returned defi- 
antly. “I never was so happy in my life.” 
As she spoke two tiny veils of mist drew 
across the violet eyes, gathered into glit- 
tering erystal spheres and hung’ there. 
“Amethysts and diamonds!” murmured 
Ricard. It was like him to think of jew- 
els and things of price. To him she was 
a daughter of the courts astray. “You, 
to be buried in this little Duteh town!” he 
went on savagely. “You, who could turn 
the heads of half Europe—the intellee- 
tual, artistic, appreciative half. You to 
become a fat, comfortable, commonplace, 
soapmaking—” 

She stopped him with an imperious 
wave of the hand. “TI shall do nothing 
of the sort,” she eried indignantly, 
“Madame Ryckman does not make soap. 
David does not want me to. He wants 


me to enjoy myself—to—to look pretty 
—and—and to be—nice. I am to have 
my own way about everything. This very 
house that we are building—” she hesi- 
tated. 

“Go on, said Ricard, “I’m listening.” 

“Ts to be just as I want it,” she fin- 
ished, “and not Duteh at all, except as I 
please.” The man beside her frowned 
cynically. He was so tall that she had 
to look up to eateh the expression on his 
face. David’s eyes were on a level with 
her own. That was as it should be, she 
assured herself. He might have been a 
few inches taller with advantage and not 
quite so broad; but there, he was David, 
and that was enough; it would be dis- 
loyal to consider how he looked, except 
that he appeared what he was—an honest, 
kindly gentleman, not given to protesta- 
tions or mannerisms like Paul, but lov- 
ing her with all his great, generous heart. 
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Paul thought that he loved her, but his 
love was not like David’s. If it had been 
—no, no, she could not have married 
Paul. It was dreadful to allow such an 
idea to come into her mind—and tomor- 
row her wedding day! She wished that 
David was there; he ought to be there, 
he ought to protect her from such 
thoughts and from the one who suggested 
them. 

As if in obedience to her desire for 
him, he came, swinging along the garden 
walk, tranquil and eomplacent, oblivious 
of the fact that he found his bride alone 
with the man who for the past year had 
been his most determined rival. But to 
be jealous of Betty never occurred to 
him. Years of devotion on his part, and 
on hers the habit of depending upon him, 
had earried the day. The matter was 
settled as far as he was concerned; his 
only feelings towards Ricard were those 
of polite commiseration; the feelings of 
the victor towards the vanquished. He 
shook the Frenchman by the hand with 
amiable condescension and commented 
upon the beauty of the day as if he had 
had something to do with the making of 
the weather. Ricard flushed and abruptly 
turned upon his heel. 

“We shall see you at the raising?” Ryck- 
man ealled after him. 

“Of course,” Ricard muttered, as he 
walked rapidly away. 

“T don’t know as I blame him for be- 
ing out of sorts,” said Ryeckman indul- 
gently. “I should be ready to shoot the 
man who took you from me.” His man- 
ner suggested the faith he plainly felt in 
his ability to win and hold her agaipst 
Rieard or any other. Somehow it irri- 
tated Betty, she could not tell why, any 
more than she could tell why the tears 
had rushed to her eyes a few minutes 
before. She tore a branch from the al- 
mond bush beside her and nervously 
broke it into little pieces. 

“Don’t do that!” he implored, catching 
her hand. “It is not like you to be de- 
structive !”” 

She turned her slow, curious gaze upon 
him, “How do you know it is not like 
me?” she asked in a strange, choked voice, 
not at all like Betty’s. “You do not 
know the whole of me, you know only one 
side, the happy, laughing, chattering girl 
side. There are miles and miles of un- 
explored territory!” 

“T will pre-empt them,” he returned 
gayly. “My claim covers the whole.” 
And bending forward the fingers of the 
hand he held, so as to form a eup, he 


pressed one kiss after another into it, 
then folded the fingers down like a cover 
and shut the straight little obstinate 
thumb over them. 

“Paul is quite sure that I am going 
to settle down and grow fat and common- 
place,” she said softly. David’s eyes 
twinkled, but he gave no other sign of 
detecting an element of humor in this re- 
mark. 

“I told him I should do nothing of 
the sort,” she continued earnestly ; “David, 
the house is mine, isn’t it?” 

yours,” he answered smiling, 
“whatever I have is yours; it necessarily 
follows that the house is yours.” 

“And I may do what I please with it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And it needn’t be Dutch at all—not 
but what Dutch houses are pleasant and 
comfortable, but I do want an English 
house. I shouldn’t feel at home in any 
other. You don’t mind, David?” 

“Mind?” he answered lightly, “why 
should I mind, as long as you are satis- 
fied? The home of the husband is the 
heart of the wife. The house they live in 
is a secondary affair.” 

“I thought you’d let me do as I 
pleased,” Betty exclaimed, brightening; 
“and you'll stand aside and not inter- 
fere—”’ 

“Any more than if I were somewhere 
else,” he promised. 

“Elizabeth ! Elizabeth!” called a 
voice from the house. 

“Father is ealling me,” she said hur- 
riedly, withdrawing the hand which he 
still held between both his own, “I must 
go—will you come?” 

“Not now,” he answered gently, “there 
is no occasion for me to see your father 
at present. I will come back for you in 
an hour. The men will be ready by then. 
I have business to attend to now.” 

Exacting business it could not have 
been, for he lingered several minutes, 
standing where she left him, staring up at 
the blue sky, his hands clasped behind his 
back: but David Ryekman and his future 
father-in-law rarely sought each other’s 
company, having very little in common 
save their love for Betty and their un- 
limited indulgence of her whims. To 
“Guy Stafford, Gentleman,” as he in- 
seribed his name in his books and in vari- 
ous writs of law, the selection of David 
Ryckman for a life partner was one of 
his daughter’s most inexplicable whims. 
It was a convenient idiosynerasy; Heaven 
alone knew how the money advanced by 
David from time to time to meet certain 
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obligations would ever have been paid if 
the ereditor had pressed his claims. To 
be in debt to one’s son-in-law does not 
signify as long as the matter remains a 
secret, and thus far even Betty herself had 
been kept in profound ignorance of the 
business relations existing between her 
father and her lover. David had never 
spoken of them to her or to anyone else; 
he seldom thought of them, but he thought 
of them now, and of the future. _ 

What would become of Betty if she 
were left alone? On the eve of his wed- 
ding day a true-hearted man is bound 
to consider what provision he has made 
for the life about to be intrusted to his 
eare. Guy Stafford had taken pains that 
there should be a settlement, but he had 
also taken pains that it should be sub- 
ject to his supervision. If Betty wished 
to build the new house, for instance, aec- 
cording to her own ideas, she could not 
do it unless David were at hand to seeond 
her preferences. And David might not 
be at hand. 

“T will see Walewyn van der Veen at 
onee,” he said to himself, “and put him in 
charge of a sum sufficient to enable her 
to do as she chooses. I’m a well man to- 
day; but there’s no telling what I may be 
tomorrow. The good Lord may see fit to 
eut me off on the very threshold of attain- 
ing my heart’s desire. Once attained—I 
doubt if even he could separate me from 
her.” He glanced towards the house, 
embowered in the delicate green of freshly 
opened leaves. Between the branches, and 
framed by them, appeared the white col- 
umns of the poreh, and two tall, straight, 
slender figures, noticeable anywhere for 
their aristoeratie grace of bearing. “Born 
to rule as I to obey,” quoth David, turning 
from the picture of Stafford and his 
daughter and opening the little garden 
gate. “How my mother would resent my 
saying that!” Little had Madame Ryck- 
man known of his struggles to win the 
imperious Betty, nothing whatever of 
the crumbling foundations on which the 
Stafford fortunes stood, nor would she 
learn of the sum he was about to intrust 
to Walewyn van der Veen. He could de- 
pend on the notary to keep a close mouth. 

There was no time to spare if he would 
find his man. All along the street he met 
men, women and children hurrying in the 
opposite direction. “You are going the 
wrong way,” called Rip De Riener with 
a wave of the hand towards the hill where 
the new house was to stand. “T’ll be 
there,” David answered, “almost as soon 
as you.” Full of curiosity they watched 
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him; he did not stop at the Dominie’s— 
so his errand had nothing to do with to- 
morrow’s ceremony; nor at Nicholas 
Wendell’s—then the wedding suit which 
Nick had brought up from New Amster- 
dam was not in need of alteration; nor at 
Maria Boyd’s—of course Madame Ryck- 
man would not let an outsider bake so 
mueh as a eruller for the wedding. The 
Staffords might, but not Madame Ryck- 
man. He turned in at the notary’s, the 
last house on the street. It was law busi- 
ness then! What could it be, left to this 
late hour, when everything was ready for 
the “raising” and the neighbors had as- 
sembled to help him do his work? 

David’s broad back and massive head 
were scanned as carefully as if across 
them could be read the answer to the rid- 
dle, but all uneonscious of the many pairs 
of eyes, he mounted the “stoep” and 
grasped the stout fist of Walewyn van 
der Veen. The notary was smoking his 
long pipe, preparatory to taking part in 
the event of the day. “You would not 
have found me ten minutes hence,” he said 
solemnly. “I should have been gone one 
minute and a half: it takes just eighteen 
minutes and a half to smoke this pipe. I 
lit it ten minutes ago. And how does it 
happen you are here instead of yonder?” 
He pointed to the hill where the crowd 
swarmed like bees about a hive. “Would 
you make the settlement less? I fear the 
father of the bride will not consent. He 
was here yesterday and said—” 

“Never mind what he said,” broke in 
David. “I am come to make the settle- 
ment not less but more. Finish your pipe. 
They will not put up the ‘bents’ until we. 
join them.” But Walewyn, surprised out 
of all relish for tobacco by these words, 
insisted upon bringing the visitor forth- 
with into the house. It was very much like 
the homes of the other Dutch inhabitants 
of Wyltwyck, better than some, not so 
good as others, built partly of stone and 
partly of wood, windows narrow and 
small, each having but two panes of glass 
measuring six by eight inches, wainseoted 
walls, and floors of wood, serubbed as 
white as soap and sand could make them. 
The room which they entered contained 
an aleove betste, or bedstead, behind eur- 
tains, a Holland cupboard filled with 
earthenware and “purslin,” a tiled fire- 
place with “setels” on either side, several 
“stoels” and a table. On the table stood 
a huge inkwell of silver, two or three 
sheets of paper and a stand holding a 
number of quill pens. Walewyn methodi- 
cally placed two stoels beside the table 
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and seatinz himself on one, motioned to 
his guest to take the other. He drew a 
sheet of paper towards him and dipped 
one of the quill pens in the ink. 

“How many gulden did you state?” he 
queried. 

“T did not state,” replied David, “but I 
will,” and he named a large amount. 
Walewyn looked grave. “That is a great 
deal of money for so young a maid,” he 
said warningly. 

“Mistress Stafford will be eighteen in 
June,” was the reply. 

“And you are—” 

“Twenty-five; I told you only a month 
ago,” David answered, testily. Walewyn 
inclined his head and sent his pen splut- 
tering across the page. 

“Payable—” he paused and looked at 
his client. 

“As she requires it.” David finished 
promptly. 


“Subject to—” again the quill hovered 
in air and the notary looked inquiringly 
across the table. 

“No conditions whatever!” exploded 
Ryeckman. “Am I one of ‘Die Wilden, 
a Mohawk or an Onondaga, that I should 
tie a string to my gift?” 

“But there are legal forms to be ob- 
served,” declared Van der Veen pompously. 

“Only so far as they insure the validity 
of the agreement,” replied his compan- 
ion. “And hark you, Walewyn,-not one 
word of this to anyone, not even to Mis- 
tress Stafford herself, until you deliver to 
her the gold.” 

“And when shall I deliver to her the 
gold?” 

“When she builds the house.” 

“But what of you? Is it not your 
house as well? And why should the han- 
dling of the gold be hers? Where are 
you to be in this?” 
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** There's other things besides silver and linen, muttered Elspeth” 


“You ask too many questions, Walewyn 


van der Veen,” was the noneommittal re- 


ply. “Where do I sign?” 

“Sign here,” said the notary brusquely, 
handing him the pen and pointing to the 
bottom of the page. David wrote his 
name, slowly and clumsily. It was a des- 
perate effort. He threw down the pen 
with a sigh of relief, but immediately re- 
sumed his dictatorial manner. “Remem- 
ber,” he said, authoritatively, “no gossip- 
ing. Your work ends here, until you sur- 


_ render the sums intrusted to you. No 


criticism, no hampering of her wishes, no 
advice. To make the agreement valid, 
that is all I require of you.” 

“Tt is indeed to be wondered at that you 
require anything,” sneered the notary. 
“You should have drawn up the paper 
yourself and merely brought it to be 
sworn to before me.” He meant to shame 
David by reminding him how diffieult it 
had been for him to affix his name to the 
agreement, but the astute young Duteh- 
man, throwing a handful of silver on the 


table, only answered coolly, “T should have 
done so, truly, and saved myself the fee.” 

Walewyn opened his mouth to utter a 
sareasti¢ retort, but before he could speak 
the huge brass knocker adorning the front 
door was let go with a terrifie bang and 
the eurly head of a boy appeared in the 
opening left by the upper half which the 
notary had not closed. “Tis Caspar Var- 
leth’s Dannie,” he said rising. “What is 
it, vongling?” 

“They’re ready for the raising,” replied 
the boy. “They sent me over to ask when 
you would be there.” 

“Or ever vou’ll have time to tell them we 
are coming,” replied David, eatehing up his 
hat and making for the door. The notary 
picked up his money and followed. Dan- 
nie had darted away upon receiving his 
message, but the two men with their long 
strides were not far behind. They reached 
the hill almost as soon as he did. David 
was at once surrounded by Beeckmans and 
Schoonmakers, Van Hornes and Van 
Ettens, between whose stout legs slid the 
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little Ryekmans, Jan and Guysbert, Mar- 
garet and Annekje, to claim as their 
brother the hero of the hour. 

Madame Ryckman, resplendent in 
striped silk petticoat and jacket of tar- 
tanel, her “emeraud” earrings glittering 
below her cap, her fingers “hooped” with 
rings, presided over the tables standing at 
a little distanee, loaded with “bakers- 
meats” of every description, koeckjes and 
jumbles, doughnuts and erullers, pork- 
cakes and “wonders,” as well as other 
more substantial fare: haunches of veni- 
son, wild turkeys stuffed and roasted, 
rolliches, made of lean beef and fat, sea- 
soned with herbs and spices, sewed in 
tripe and boiled, and headcheese—hoof4d- 
kaas—made of pigs’ feet and portions of 
the head chopped fine. A tun of strong 
beer there was also, and an anker of 
brandy, together with a quantity of other 
liquors, wine and shrub. With Madame 
Ryekman were Blandina Brockholst and 
Anna Provoost, buxom, rosy cheeked, ca- 
pable young woman of the neighborhood, 
either one a more suitable mate for him, 
David knew his mother thought, than the 
tall, fair, slender English girl who stood 
with her father by a pile of lumber, ap- 
parently taking no interest in present pro- 
ceedings, but listening with absorbed at- 
tention to the wittiéisms of Paul Ricard. 

In truth Betty’s heart was sore because 
of what she mentally termed David’s in- 
difference and neglect. Why had he not 
returned, as he promised, to bring her to 
the hill? Why had he permitted such a 
personal attention to devolve upon Paul? 
Why was he continually allowing Paul 
to play the gallant while he, David, went 
unconeernedly about his business? 

Was it to be like this in the future? 
Was she. to be left to find what consola- 
tion she might in the society of others 
while her husband oceupied himself with 
what was of more importance to him than 
making her happy? Oh, it was very well 
to kiss your hand and tell you everything 
was yours—if everything was hers, why 
not his thought and time and service— 
unless—O bitterness!—Paul was right, 
and David was not well born, or he would 
instinetively perform the little chivalrous 
aets which indicate the gentleman! 

With hightened color she responded 
carelessly to David’s bluff, offhand apol- 
ogy for his delay, declaring that she had 
not missed him; assuredly he had many 
things to oceupy him at such a time of 
more consequence than coming to fetch an 
able-bodied damsel who had two good legs 
of her own and enough wit to find a hill 


that stood up straight before her eyes. He 
ought even now to be busy with the men 
and not bothering his head about her. 
And David, honest soul, took her at her 
word and went back to his Schoonmakers 
and Beeeckmans and all the vociferous 
company that had come to help him build 
his house. 

She watched him, entering with zest 
into every phase of the undertaking, here, 
there and everywhere, putting questions, 
answering, giving orders, spurring the 
laggard, controlling the foolhardy. He it 
was who chose the “framer,” and led the 
rhythmie chant to which the men, fifty 
on a side, with spikepoles and braces, as 
thick as they could stand, timed their en- 
deavors. 

Up went the great timbers, with a shout 
and stood, clear and clean, against the 
April sky. One “bent” followed another 
and was made fast. Then the “captains” 
were chosen, David again superintending 
the election, and the rival companies 
leaped to their places with pins and ham- 
mers, followed by eries of encouragement 
from their sympathizers below. 

The air resounded with the tap of the 
hammers, interrupted only by an ocea- 
sional word of approval or incentive from 
the lookers-on. One by one, their task 
completed, the members of the rival com- 
panies dropped to the ground, till the last 
of the victors was down. Cheers and con- 
gratulations broke forth, while the de- 
feated, undismayed, continued to use their 
hammers, until every pin was in its place. 
When their last man descended, there were 
more cheers and congratulations, and the 
prize, a cask of wine, was presented; a 


mere form, for it was share and share . 


alike and plenty of drinks for all. Beer 


and wine flowed without stint, and the | 


loaded tables yielded up their bounty, dis- 
pensed by maids, gay as their own tulip- 
beds in aprons and oversleeves of purple, 
red and yellow. Pipes were produced. 
Tongues were loosed. 

David waited till all were at their ease, 
and then looked for Betty. She was still 
keeping gloomy state by the lumber pile. 
Her father, remarkably bland and genial, 
was wandering from group to group, 
praising both companies with studied im- 


partiality. Her brother William, aged © 


nine, was competing with the little Ryek- 
mans in the effort to consume as many 
koeckjes as possible in the shortest space 
of time. Blandina Brockholst and Anna 
Provoost had seen to it that she was sup- 
plied with every sort of dainty. But there 
she stood, her plate filled with food which 
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she did not pretend to eat, her absent gaze 
fixed anywhere but on the faces of those 
who tried to “make things pleasant” for 
her. 

Ricard had disappeared, but Evert 
Kiersted and Pieter van Brught had not 
left her since they finished driving in the 
pins. It was their presence that bored 
hor, David reasoned, and hurried to her 
side, a little anxious for the effect she 
might be producing on those who were to 
be her neighbors and friends. Hitherto 
he had liked her to be unapproachable, 

as he liked to see Stafford House stand 
by itself among the trees, not falling into 
line with the uniform, wisheltered stone 
dwellings of the Dutch residents of Wylt- 
wyck, each with its gable end to the front, 
its stoep to the side, its prim, stiff garden 
to the rear. He had liked to keep his ro- 
manee apart and precious. But the time 
Was near when romance would become re- 
ality, and Betty herself, until the new 
house was done, must live in one of those 
same stone houses, the objeet of his moth- 
er’s hospitality. By the way, she had not 
yet paid her respecis to his mother. “You 
waited for me, of course,” he said, exeus- 
ing her; but he was somewhat apprehen- 
sive, as he led her up to the group of 
which Madame Ryckman was the conspic- 
uous center. 

Her black eyes sparkled dangerously as 
they fell upon the girl. “You are late 
in coming. You have missed a stirring 
sight,” she said, as if she had not been 
watehing her future daughter-in-law ever 
since her arrival, had not seen Paul 
Rieard acting as her escort. 

Betty wineed, but replied with her us- 

‘ual directness. “Oh, no, I have been here 
all the time.” 

“A—h?” No more and no less, but it 
was enough. 

“The men have been very kind to help.” 
Betty hastened to add, “and the women, 
too. Their food was very delicious. And 
the girls were kind to serve.” She thought 

that she had covered the case, had men- 
tioned everything. David thought so, too; 
he nodded approvingly. 

“My son has many devoted friends,” 
said his mother. 

“They are no more mine than Betty’s,” 
David interposed. “Pieter Van Brught was 
just now recalling to me, how he used to 
draw her on his slee when w2 were all 
kindeken, and how I pounded him and 
put a stop to it, and drew her on my slee. 
‘But we can help frame her house,’ said 
he, ‘that much you'll allow us.’ And 
Evert Kiersted told me that he lost his 
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side the prize, because he could not keep 
his eyes off from when he should have 
been driving in the pins.” 

“Ah?” said Madame Ryckman once 
more, and again it was enough. David 
pulled at his mustache and _ bethought 
him of a way to effect a reseue. Lifting 
Betty lightly te the now empty table be- 
hind her, he whispered, “Invite them all 
to the kraeg!” Her nimble wit immedi- 
ately seized upon the opportunity. Ex- 
tending a slim white hand towards the 
throng of men and women doing their 
inquisitive best to look if not to listen, 
she ‘called, “I bid ye all to the honse- 
warming, six months henee. Do us the 
honor then, as ye have done us the favor 
today.” 

“That we will!” came back the answer 
from a hundred masculine throats. “Yes, 
yes,” piped the women and the girls. The 
current had changed and was setting 
steadily towards the girl on the table. 
So friendly her face, so sweet her man- 
ner, no one remembered she had been aloof 
or strange; or, if they did remember, 
thought that her indifference was due to 
nothing more than the self-conseciousness 
of youth, the shyness of the alien. They 
tried to make her feel at home and com- 
fortable, crowded around her as she de- 
seended from her lofty pedestal, praised 
the beginning of the house and anticipated 
its completion. 

“It is certainly all right as far as it 
bas gone,” said Guy Stafford, drawing 
near with the rest. “Foundation of gran- 
ite, frame of oak. But you say you have 
not yet decided where the rooms shall be, 
how the halls shall run?” 

“That is for the architect to decide,” 
said David contentedly. Now that Betty 
was herself and queening it among his 
people, he had nothing more to fear. 

“Architect? Architect?” repeated Staf- 
ford, “I thought you had to depend upon 
builders in this country. I did not know 
that you had found an architect.” 

“Oh ves, the very best,” returned David. 
“Here she is,” and he looked lovingly at 
Betty. 

“1?” she eried, half frightened, wholly 
flattered by the compliment he paid her 
before his own. 

“That child!” exelaimed her father. 
“What does she know about building?” 

“She will learn,” said David, with quiet 
assurance. 

“So inexperienced, so uninformed,” 
murmured Stafford, studying his daughter 
as if to discover what David saw in her 
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that her own father had failed thus far to 
discern. 

“There is, with her as with the house, a 
good beginning,” returned David signifi- 
eantly. “ ‘Foundation of granite, frame 
of oak.’ ” 

“Yes, yes, her health is good,” said 
Betty’s father, limiting the words to their 
physical interpretation. “Her mother 
died when William was a babe, as you 
know; but that was an—an aceident.” 
He had never spoken of his wife to Ryck- 
man before. “Elizabeth comes of stalwart 
stock on both sides of the family,” he said, 
straightening himself with an air of par- 
donable pride; for he was indeed a hand- 
some man, fair-haired and blue-eyed, like 
his daughter and like his son, William, 
at present occupied, with the other chil- 
dren, in walking the skeleton floors of the 
unfinished house. 

His father called sharply to him to 
come down, and drew his daughter’s arm 
within his own. She was his daughter 
today; tomorrow she would be Ryckman’s 
wife and that would take precedence of 
every other tie. It was the sudden realiza- 
tion of this which made him draw her 
quickly towards him, that and the con- 
sciousness that she and he were not of 
the people with whom they found them- 
selves. Like Ricard he felt that she was 
made of finer clay than the goodwives of 
Wyltwyek. He too, dreaded to have her 
become one of them—not but what they 
were well enough in their way, the widow 
Ryckman especially; for her he could not 
deny a respectful admiration. But they 
were not English women, no, not English 
women. “Thank you, one and all,” he 
said, when those about him protested 
against~such an early leave-taking. “But 
there is yet tomorrow, a greater day than 
this, if we believe what we are told—has 
anyone seen Ricard?” “He disappeared 
soon after I joined Mistress Stafford,” re- 
plied Evert Kiersted, secretly congratu- 
lating himself that it was he who drove 
the Frenchman away. “Strange,” mur- 
mured Stafford. Failing English folk, 
he would have been glad of the French- 
man; at least he was not Dutch. 

“He went into the woods,” said young 
Guysbert Ryckman. “I saw him take the 
trail.” “Strange,” repeated Stafford. 
He shook hands courteously with Madame 
Ryckman and with the other vrouwen. 
Betty graciously followed his example, as 
did little William, imitating as well as he 
could his father’s air of stately condescen- 
sion. Then all three bowed low to the 
heeren and took their leave. 
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David watched them wistfully.. He 
could not go; he must remain and play 
the host until the last pipeful was 
smoked, the last bowl emptied. But his 
thoughts followed and walked blindfolded 
through the various rooms of Stafford 
House, reaching out like the Hoodman in 
the childish game of Hoodman Blind, to 
grasp the apparition of his Love. 

Ir none of the places where his imagi- 
nation sought for her was Betty, after 
all, to be found; neither in the living 
room before the spinet, nor in her father’s 
library among the books, nor in her own 
nest, looking towards the hill, but on her 
knees before her old Seotch nurse in the 
corner of the attie which Elspeth declared 
was the only place she could call her own 
sinee the young Indian girl, Ayota, had 
come to preside over the kitchen. 

“Lassie dear,” she said, in reply to 
Betty’s description of the day’s doings, 
poured forth amid mirthfulness and re- 
sentment, “they Dutch wives are much 
smarter than us, more uptaking; but if 
himsel’ had wanted one o’ they kind, he’d 
a taken her t’oneet and saved a worl’ o’ 
trouble.” She patted the fair head be- 
fore her tenderly. 

“So he says,” said Betty bravely, dash- 
ing away a tear, “but sometimes, Elspeth, 
I feel so—wuseless beside that great 
strong, sure-of-herself mother of his! I 
feel that I am carrying my goods to the 
wrong market! What does she care about 
my kind of likeableness? I’m not likea- 
ble in the Dutch way; and I don’t bring 
chests of linen and old family silver with 
me.” 

“Indeed, have ye not your mother’s 
spoons,” cried Elspeth, “the porringer 


and the candlesticks and—and the snuf- 


fers?” 

Betty laughed hysterically. “Poor 
nursie, you try hard to make out a list! 
What are these few trifles beside the tank- 
ards and beakers, the salvers and chafing 
dishes, the bread baskets and the dram 
bottles that Margaret Ryckman and 
Annekje will inherit? And if it were not 
for the well filled chest which is my 
mother-in-law’s gift to me, it would go hard 
with bed and table in the new house un- 
til the bridegroom should set about sup- 
plying them.” 

“There’s other things besides silver and 
linen,” muttered Elspeth. 

“That is what David says,” replied 
Betty, coloring, “and he insists that I 
know all that is necessary and that the 
rest will come to me; but—Elspeth—l 
wish I had let you teach me how to make 
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scones and bannocks. David liked your 
scones and bannocks.” 

“"Tis easy enough,” returned Elspeth, 
“T can run over any time and show ye.” 

“In Madame Ryekman’s__ kitchen? 
Never!” exclaimed Betty with a shudder. 
“Then ye ean slip over here, instead,” said 
Elspeth stoutly. “There are ways, if one 
has the sense to find ’em out.” 

Betty sprang to her feet with a laugh. 
“Dear, wise Elspeth!” she eried, “help me 
find the way to keep my English obsti- 
nacy when I become a ‘goode vrouw.’ ” 

“You a goode vrouw!” exclaimed the 
shrewd old woman. “Not you. It'll take 
more than one lifetime to make a goode 
vrouw of you—that is, unless you choose.” 

“And you think it will be as I choose, 
that I can do as I please with myself as 
well as with my house?” inquired the 
girl, Elspeth pointed upward, “There’s 
one above ean help ye!” she said piously. 
“There’s two, there’s anither, yer ain 
blessed mother, the sweetest soul that ever 
lived—an’ English to the marrow. Not but 
they Dutch be well enow—but himsel’ is 
the best of ’em.” 

“Indeed he is,’ exclaimed Betty, hug- 
ging her. “If you had not put that in, I 
should have quarreled with you.” 

She bestowed a final, fervid embrace 
whieh set the old woman’s cap askew, 
straightened it lovingly, kissed the with- 
ered cheek, rosy yet as a winter apple, 
and ran lightly down the attie stairs to her 
own room, bright with the last rays of 
the setting sur. 

She went to the western window and 
looked out at the hill, It was deserted 


now, except for the half-dozen men and 
women who were removing the tables and 
the last traces of the feast. Above them 
the frame of the new house was outlined 
against the evening glow. 

“There you are,” she said, with a saga- 
cious nod. “The beginning of you. And 
here am I, the beginning of me. We are 
all right as far as we go, they say; but 
there’s a deal of work to be done on us. 
We don’t even know what we want to 
be; and I, heaven help me, have got to 
find it out. We must be ‘true to our tra- 
ditions,’ I heard one of the old carpenters 
say today. But what are our traditions?” 
She fell a musing, her face against the 
windowpane. “An air of weleome—‘fine 
oll English hospitality;’ I’ve heard that 
ever since I was born; and ‘a proper re- 
serve,’ I’ve heard that, too—but how to 
express it is the question. There must be 
wide halls; and tiled fireplaces; there I’m 
with ‘they Dutch’ as Elspeth calls them. 
Everything must be plain, though, and 
substantial, and dignified. 

“I won’t go ‘loose of habbitt,’ myself, 
either. I'll have a pointed waist, small, 
small; and lace on my head and over my 
shoulders; and I’ll wear silk always, for I 
shall have plenty of leisure. There will 
be Indian girls like Ayota, or negro slaves, 
to jump if I lift my finger. You shall 
see, Monsieur Rieard, you shall see that 
I have not made a mistake after all. If I 
had married you or any other but David 
TI should not have been allowed to be my 
own—architect.” 


(To be Continued.) 


Compensation 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


I have walked in the woods today 

And marked how the soft moss clings, 
With a tender touch that glorifies, 

To the scarred and the ugly things— 


The trunk that has lived and blessed 
Now fallen to long decay: 

The tree that the wanton ax has bruised 
And spoiled of its blossoming day; 


. 


Lichen and moss and fern 
Seeking with loving pride, 
Under the spell,of their magie touch, 
The wounds of the years to hide: 
So does the love of God 
Heal with a touch divine, 
Adding a grace for tlie joy denied— 
The griefs of your life and mine. 
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Co-operative Apartments 
In Which Tenants Hold Shares 


By Professor Otto Fick 


HE household of olden 
- times was a unity in 
more than one respect. 
Only one will prevailed 
within it, and this will 
was law for everybody 
in the house. The lord 
of the house spoke, and according to his 
dictates everything was done. On the 
other hand, he shouldered the respensi- 
bility of providing all the necessities of 
life to those abiding under his roof. He had 
even to “go marketing,” as we of modern 
times would express it, and this was 
by no means as easy a task as it is now. 
If he wanted meat for the house he was 
obliged to go out and kill the required 
game himself, and he had, moreover, to 
display a good deal of economic foresight 
in disposing of the skins obtained, so that, 
by exchange, he might procure things for 
the house which were not commonly avail- 
able in the neighborhood. 

But the needs were not great in those 
days, and most of the things which now 
must be purchased were then produced in 
the home itself. Conditions of labor, too, 
were formerly more convenient than now. 
The lord of the house pro- 
cured domestie help in 
about the same fashion as 
he procured game—he 
simply took it, wherever it 
was to be gotten. And if 
it happened that such help 
was lacking in his neigh- 
borhood, he manned his 
stanch eraft and sailed 
away over the wide waters 
to some place where he 
might obtain what he 
wanted. This mode of 
procedure was no doubt 
very practical, but it can, 
for obvious reasons, no 
longer be put to use. 

We still admire many 
of the things which were 
made in these homes, each 


under the supervision of its mistress, yet 


we would certainly balk at the cooking 
and standard of cleanliness of former 
days. One ean vividly imagine how those 


Professor Otto Fick 


houses of yore must have smelled and 
looked, with their smoking fireplaces in 
the main apartment, which also served as 
kitehen. 

In looking baek we notice that the do- 
mestie produetions are finally foreed one 
by one to the background by articles 
brought into the market by industries 
especially established for such purposes. 
We ean still remember many things which, 
as late as in the days of our grandpar- 
ents, formed part of the daily and often 
nightly oceupation of a household; for 
instance, brewing, baking, weaving, can- 
dle-making, knitting; and we still cherish 
such ecomfort-embodying expressions as 
“around the hearthstone fire in the old 
homestead.” But heaven save the people 
of modern times from the comforts of the 
ancient hearthplace, or from listening to 
or reading fairy tales by the light of a tal- 
low candle in a room as cold and drafty 
as it possibly could be! No, we have pro- 
gressed farther nowadays in most respects. 

We have, in the first place, caused a 
good many industries to be removed from 
the house which did not properly belong 
there. What is, indeed, the object of a 
home if it is not intended 
to be a place where we 
may gather after the daily 
toil, without being both- 
ered by anything, and 


about the cooking and 
servant problems, these 
two last lingering reminis- 
eences of oldtime barbar- 
ism? 

In time there has devel- 
oped among human beings 
a spirit of speculation as 
to the best and cheapest 
mode of obtaining the nec- 
essaries of life, and it has 
been proven repeatedly 
that the most satisfactory 
results are attained by 
.means of co-operation. 
Farming in Denmark, for instance, has 
given evidence of this, inasmuch as feed, 
the price of which was altogether too ex- 
cessive at an earlier period, can now be 


without having to worry 
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A g!impse of the central kitchen 


bought considerably cheaper, thanks to 
the co-operative system, and farm prod- 
uets ean be disposed of at the highest 
possible profit. But as regards living 
from day to day—common housekeeping 
—little of any consequence has so far 
been done to reduce it to the cheapest 
and most convenient basis, and it is this 
particular question which has claimed 
my attention for several years. I claim to 
have solved the problem, because my ideas 
have been actually put into successful 
practice. 

With every passing year it becomes 
more difficult to obtain female servants, 
and those finally procured are, as a rule, 
of an inferior order, as far as the per- 
formance of their duties is concerned. It 
is also an established fact throughout the 
world that oceupations in factories, offices, 
stores, ete, are looked upon as more desir- 
able and dignified than a situation as do- 
mestie servant, especially in view of the 
limited liberty enjoyed by the latter. The 
final outcome of the servant question will 
be that families must, by some arrange- 
ment or other, dispense altogether with 
their personal domestic help, and instead 
adopt such measures as will secure them 
the same comfort in their homes as be- 
fore, but with considerably less trouble 


and inconvenience, and at a decidedly 
smaller expense. 

It is surprising how impractical the 
general arrangements are in a house oc- 
cupied by several families. The food for 
all of these is prepared in many different 
ways, by many indifferent cooks, and on 
a number of ranges. Instead of this, it 
ought to be bought by one person espe- 
cially trained for the purpose, and pre- 
pared by one particular cook possessing 
satisfactory skill and experience in this 
line. 

Moved by such ideas as these, I invited 
publie attention to the subject in Den- 
mark in 1895, partly by lecturing and 
partly by pamphlets. Later on I traveled 
in England, the United States, and on the 
European continent, in order to ascertain 
whether any co-operating households in 
accordance wiih my own ideas were to be 
found anywhere; but in no instance where 
similar co-operation existed, to a larger 
or smaller’ extent, did I find that the ten- 
ants really had the feeling of pomnening 
a home of their own. 

When, finally, I saw my way clear to 
having my ideas of a co-operative home, 
the first of its kind in the world, earried 
out, it became a matter of great moment 
to me to arrange the building in such a 
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CO-OPERATIVE 

way that each family should have its own 
perfectly private home, entirely undis- 
turbed and not exposed to interference 
by other families. In other words, in my 
building in Copenhagen, there are twenty- 
five families living, each of whom is com- 
pletely separated from the other. The 
only difference between my building and 
an ordinary apartment house is that no 
eook is needed by any of the tenants, 
since all the meals are passed up or down 
through the building to the private dining 
room in each apartment, by means of an 
electrie dumb-waiter. Besides being sup- 
plied with their meals, the tenants get 
their apartments vacuum ,cleaned, their 
windows washed, their staireases swept, 

their boots and shoes polished, ete. 
These are, however, only details of 


Meals are sent up in electric dumb-waiters 
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more or less consequence. The principal 
feature of the enterprise is that no apart- 
ment is let to a tenant unless he agrees to 
take a share of Kr 1000 (about $270) in 
the concern, such share being transferable 
only on account of removal, and in that 
case only to the incoming tenant. In 
Denmark this share is considered a mort- 
gage. This share draws interest at the 
regular rate, besides which it is entitled 
to a bonus of one per cent. In this way 
the tenant becomes interested in the build- 
ing and its management, but the man- 
agement is conducted by the owner alone. 
Let us see how the families live in such 
a house. They feel like. partners in the 
enterprise, and yet are not burdened with 
any cares about its management. They need 
have no connection whatsoever with the 
other tenants. Their 
meals are sent up to their 
private dining rooms on 
the electric dumb-waiter, 
and they are served with 
ordinary wholesome, 
home-cooked food, not 
restaurant fare. They 
may turn in to the man- 
agement a list of such 
dishes as they do. not 
wish to have served, and 
this list will then be kept 
on file in the kitchen. 
Their meals may be sent 
up at any time suiting 
their convenience. They 
may go away and receive 
proper eredit for the pe- 
riod of their absence, 
They may receive com- 
pany and order as many 
and as varied dishes as 
they wish, providing that 
notice thereof be given 
beforehand. They may 
invite an occasional ealler 
to partake of a meal 
without feeling uneasy 
lest the supply of food 
give out. They may 
keep a maid servant, or 
not, just as it may please 
them. They may have 
special improvements 
made, or hire help for a 
couple of hours, when- 
ever they see fit, such 
matters being left en- 
tirely to the diseretion of 
the parties concerned. 
On the other hand, they, 
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The Fick co-operative apartment building in Copenhagen 


have no trouble or care whatever in re- 
gard to marketing, cooking, heating, light- 
ing, window cleaning, stair cleaning, shoe 
polishing, or, as a rule, the cleaning of 
furniture and earpets. The tenants may 
complain about anything they do not find 
as it should be, and the management must 
pay due regard to such complaints, The 
most important inducement, however, is 
that the mode of living deseribed is by 
no means more expensive than the one 
generally in vogue at present. 

The ventilation is arranged after the 
following system: Every room has an 
opening to a chimney that runs from 
cellar to roof. These openings may be 
kept open or shut as it pleases. As the 
rooms ave heated by hot water cireula- 
tion coming from a p!ant in the basement, 
the heated a‘r will rise in a continuously 
upward direction in the room, and, as the 
chimney is, or ought to be, kept open, the 
draft going through this chimney from 
the ground floor to the top will take the 
hot, bad air out of the rooms. To replace 
the air, thus taken out, fresh air is led 
in through openings in the walls under 
the windows, behind the radiator, and 
foreed through this. No complaint of 
draft has ever reached me, and even the 


most delicate child, yes, even so sensitive 
a plant as Adiantum pedatum (maiden- 
hair), will thrive despite our cold north- 
ern winter. 

It is now two years since this building 
in Copenhagen was erected. The tenants 
hold in shares one-tenth of its value, the 
remaining nine-tenths being owned by me. 
Before the finishing touches had been put 
to it, all the apartments had been rented, 
and all the shares, amounting to Kr 
30,000 (about $8100), had been taken 
over by the tenants. If, however, the sys- 
tem is carried further, it may prove 
more feasible to have the tenants them- 
selves stand as owners. This might be 
the best, cheapest and most satisfactory 
form. 

My scheme has been applied in Stock- 
holm, and many other places in Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Germany, England and 
Austria have my plan under consideration. 
My enterprise has also been subjected to 
a serutinizing study by representatives of 
different nations. and it has been exten- 
sively commented upon by the German 
consul in his reports to his government. 

My buildings may be erected in differ- 
ent styles and adapted for varying pur- 
poses: for families where the wife has 
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an occupation, for families with children, 
or for those without, and for single per- 
sons, men or women, elderly or young 
people. I went to eall special attention 
to the advantages of such a building for 
single men. The single man leads, in 
many instanees, a very unsatisfactory ex- 
istenee, a cireumstanee inducing many to 
get married rather too early. A bachelor 
will not be satisfied with a furnished room 
and a restaurant diet, but seeks a refuge 
in boarding houses, or with-some family. 
In so doing. he may be threwn with per- 
sons for whose society he does not care, 
and under such cireumstanées he is prae- 
tically compelled to spend his leisure 
elsewhere. How mich better would it be 
for such a man if he had a‘place he could 
call his own. to the establishment of which 
he had actually contributed,’and to whiei 
he could come and go at® will, without 
bothering anybody and without being 
bothered himself; in whiech,he could have 
his meals served at any time he pleased, 
and where ‘he could invite whoever he 
liked! At the same time he would have an 
opportunity, if he desired, to associate 
with companionable people without the 
necessity of even leaving the house, which 
would contain publie as well as private 
reception parlors, cozy, well-ventilated 
and attractive. The building would, of 
course, also be equipped with electrie light, 
hot and cold water for bath rooms and 
lavatories, and all other modern improve- 
ments and accommodations. 

The question will most likely be asked, 
Will an enterprise like the one I have just 
deseribed yield a profit? Buildings of the 
kind I have explained here are in no way 
more costly to erect than ordinary apart- 
ment houses, and the general profits on 
each are about equal. Besides this, from 


ten to firteen per cent is saved in the com- 
mon purchasing of food stuffs for the ten- 
ants, and the expense of keeping private 
cooks is done away with. Furthermore, 
the common cooking in the central kitchen 
causes considerable saving in fuel. Lastly, 
there may also be a handsome. profit on 
the sale of cigars and ‘other luxuries, in 
the building. Thus I may reasonably claim 
that a building modeled after my plan will 
render profits three times as largé as those 
built on the*plan of the ordinary apart- 
ment house. 

Another consideration in. favor of the 
former is that*no financial risk needs be 
involved in the erection of such a build- 
ing, since it would not be undertaken un- 
til prospective tenants had subseribed for 
the required number of shares. And sup- 
posing that all the tenants should get 
weary of living in the manner depicted, 
then the house could be let out like any 
other apartment house, as it is built on 
the very same principles. It must also 
be borne in mind that a tenant is liable for 
his share only until the time of his removal 
and substitution by another tenant. 

My plans for establishing buildings of 
the character herein mentioned have been 
realized in Denmark and Sweden, as al- 
ready stated, and may also be carried out 
in Norway, Finland, Germany, Austria, 
England and the United States. As my 
ideas, however, are of too wide a scope for 
one man to put into practice, my endeav- 
ors are bent upon trying to interest the 
American publie in the matter. It sur- 
prises me greatly that such a proposition 
has not long since been brought into re- 
alization in America, since people in 
Europe assert that the idea is originally 
American, and is supposed to have been 
practically tested here. 


The Wishing Lamp 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


How convenient it would be 
For a little girl like me 
To have a wishing lamp, my very 
own. 
T could choose such lovely things, 
Dolls and toys and clothes and rings, 
The dearest and the finest ever 
known! 


Tt would help my parents so, 
For they cannot always know— 
(They think their very hardest for my 
sake. ) 
And Santa Claus beside 
Need not trouble to decide, 
But T could wish, and never make mis- 
take! 
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Ah Sin’s Six Little Wives 


By San Toy 


NTO the adjacent cities, 
4 like frightened sheep, came 
the Chinese refugees of 
San Franciseo after the 
earthquake and fire: poor 
little women and_ slaves, 
hitherto. shut up in some 
hidden place in the great Chinatown, like 
a bird in a cage; women and girls who, 
with bound feet and bound natures, had 
never.been allowed to walk. Their feet 
were too small for that purpose, anyway. 

Faney, then, the pain and the horror 
of being thrust by the great fire-dragon 
into the very teeth of the rushing world— 
the unknown world, hitherto only seen 
from their lofty prison next the stars, or 
from the grated lattice of a cellar home. 
Now to be in it—a painful, pitiful part 
of it, and to be compelled to use the poor 
little pegs called feet in order to escape 
from the fiery breath of the relentless 
mouster who pursued. 

There was no alternative, though, and 
all, with the common instinet of self-pres- 
ervation, fled for their lives; away from 
the picturesque Chinese quar- 
ter; away from the gods now 
lying in ashes, to new and 
strange scenes; thrust into the 
faces and homes of strangers, 
with strangers to minister to 
their wants. Only one who 
knows personally these timid 
little creatures, and their se- 
cluded lives, ean realize what 
this meant to them. 

Into one of the California 
Chinatowns, itself in ruins, 
came at this time a great num- 
ber of Chinese refugees from 
San Franciseo. As they tum- 
bled from the train, tired, 


dirty, thirsty, hungry, friendless, and, for 
the greater part, not able to speak a word 
of English, it was not a happy sight. 

The Love Lady had always felt a deep 
tenderness for the Chinese people. Now 
was the opportunity of a lifetime to prove 
her love. No one seemed to have thought 
of the-poor heathen people, because there 
were so many of one’s own to consider 
first. It was only natural, after all. 

After meeting them at the station, and 
speaking to them in their own language, 
she sent them in conveyances out to the 
local Chinatown, and then went out and 
hunted them up. This was not an easy 
matter, as the Chinatown, which was of 
brick, was in ruins, and the hundreds of 
Chinese were crowded into all sorts of 
places, the remaining walls threatening to 
fall on them’ at any moment. 

It was the pleasant duty of the Love 
Lady, accompanied by her faithful inter- 
preter, to meet and comfort all these poor, 
frightened people, and to give them every- 
thing they needed, through the kind assist- 
anee of the relief societies. After leav- 
ing the other places, she found 
in an old, deserted barn, a 
large crowd of Chinese women 
and children, and even in that 
awful moment, when ranks 
were leveled, and all stood on 
an equal footing, asking for 
bread, she felt at once that 
these people were aristocrats. 
She knew not who they were, 
nor whether related to each 
other. Even though they 
possessed nothing but their 
night robes of plain black 
sateen, in which they had fled, 
she almost feared to offer 
charity, for they had the at- 
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mosphere of people too proud 
to accept help. So at first she 
was very careful, and only 
said: “I will be very happy if 
I can help you in any way,” 
and then waited. 

It was not long until a 
Chinese friend told the Love 
Lady who these dear little 
women were, and she finally 
got them all sorted out, and 
knew their names and faces. 

And it was the strangest 
thing! They were just one 
family after all; four wives 
here, to say nothing of two in 
China, besides many dear lit- 
tle, tea rose children. These 
wives had no names, for the 
publie at least, but went ac- 
cording to number, or, if one 
of them happened to be the 
proud possessor of a son, she 
was designated as “Ah ’ 


s 
mother,” that being consid- 
ered honor enough for any 
woman. 

It took some time to con- 
nect the numbers with the 
faces, but the Love Lady at 
last learned them all. The 
exquisite bit of merchandise 
numbered “one” the 
plump one, with “bound feet.” 
At first she seemed very haughty and 
proud, but the Love Lady soon grew to 
know her, and to discover that she pos- 
sessed all the subtle charm of the “little 
foot” woman. She, being “Number One,” 
was virtually the head of the family, but 
ch, such a helpless leader! 

Although the tiny shoes that she wore 
were beautiful to look upon, they could 
bring nothing but sorrow and pain to the 
owner, and it mattered not to her that 
they were of red satin, embroidered in 
gold, with green satin heels, similarly em- 
broidered, and the curve beneath the foot 
of cerise and lavender satin. In the back 
of the shoe was an opening and a flap 
to cover it. 

Ah Yee, or Number Two, was tall and 
slender, with features like an Indian. 
Upon her seemed really to fall the re- 
sponsibility*which should have been as- 
sumed by Number One under normal 
conditions. She seemed to have the dom- 
inating will, yet with it a great sweetness 
and kindness of heart. . 

It would have been difficult to choose 
between so many lovely girl wives, but 
perhaps, away back in her heart, the 


The elaborate dress of a Chinese wife 


Love Lady did feel more tenderness for 
the ineorrigible and_ irresistible _ little 
heathen who was numbered “three.” She 
seemed the queen rose of all this celestial 
garden, and the Love Lady dreamed 
dreams about this girl. Her husband 
should be her lover; he should be young 
and tall, and favored of the gods. Was 
he? Time alone could say. Sometimes, 
she had feared he might be cruel and 
brutal and coarse, but she would never 
entertain that idea. Surely he must—he 
must—be refined and good. 
_ The good humor of Number Three was 
something marvelous. None of the sor- 
rows of that dread time seemed to impress 
her in the least. She saw girlish fun in 
everything and cverybody, and her mirth 
was contagious. When with this sweet 
girl wife one could almost forget that 
there was a sorrow in the world. 

“Four” and “Five” were the two wives 
in China, banished beeause they had not 
brought forth any sons to perpetuate the 
honored name of Ah Sin. 

And next came poor little Number Six. 
She was just the opposite of Number 
Three. The Love Lady did not know 
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there was a Number Six for quite awhile, 
as the poor child-mother_ persisted in hid- 
ing herself and baby in the rear of the 
old barn, and one could only see a pale, 
sad faee—oh, so inexpressibly sad!— 
peeping cautiously out, like a rat from a 
hole. What was the pathetic heart history 
of poor little Number Six? The Love 
Lady wondered and worried over it, but 
could elicit no information from the other 
wives, and it was not until many months 
after they had gone back, that she found 
out. 

There were so many babies and so many 
mothers that the little tots would go to 
any mother who happened to be most con- 
venient, and take nourishment at any and 
all times. One child was so large that it 
stood up to yok ni-mi (eat dinner), con- 
versing fluently the while. This ehild the 
Love Lady ealled ah goon jai (the doll), 
as she looked exactly like a Japanese doll. 

To go back to the beginning: The 
mysterious six-wived husband had not ap- 
peared on the seene, and nothing was dis- 
covered in regard to him, except that he 
had been a very wealthy merchant in 
’Frisco, and had lost everything except 
his money in the bank, and he could not 
get that now, until things were straight- 
ened out. He must needs have been 
wealthy, though, to have supported such 
a large family. But no matter who or 
what he was, the Love Lady knew that he 
must have good taste, judging by the 
selection of his wives at least. Charity 
to them had to be conducted slowly, and 
with great diplomacy, until hunger and 
lack of clothing proved to be stronger 
than their pride, and they not only eon- 
sented, but seemed eager to accept help. 


Beautiful ornaments adorn the hair of a Chinese woman 


There was one thing which puzzled the 
Love Lady for awhile. It was, that the 
eldest child of Number One seemed far 
too beautiful for a boy, and showed such 
an interest in girls’ dresses and bright 
colored fabrics brought to the place. She 
loved this child at onee, and thought it a 
little strange that a boy should always 
cling to her so tenderly, and be always 
pieking out bright colors and asking if 
that would not make a pretty dress. 
Every day the Love Lady would say: 
“That face is too beautiful for a boy.” 
And one day someone whispered to her 
and said: “It is not a boy; it is really a 
girl.” And the Love Lady was glad. 

The mother, being Chinese, had been 
ashamed that her first born was not a 
son, and so had always dressed the child 
in boy’s clothes, and pretended she was 
a boy. But the love for girlish belong- 
ings would ereep out. 

And still the husband had not come. 

Time went on, and the Love Lady had 
almost eeased to think and to conjecture 
as to this unknown quantity, when one 
day, while visiting this family, who had 
now become dearer to her than all the 
hundreds of refugees to whom she was 
ministering, the interpreter said: “The 
wives say for you to wait a few minutes. 
The husband has come, and would like 
to see you.” 

Here he was, speaking to her in the 
softest and most excellent Englishh A 
man probably fifty years old, small, pale 
—with the pallor of the orient, or, possi- 
bly, of something else that begins with an 
o. And—a high-binder! 

In flowery terms he thanked the Love 
Lady for her kindness to “his family,” 
as he gracefully expressed it. And all the 
time the Love Lady was thinking, “I have 
seen the husband!” None of the wives 
seemed to care anything personally for 
him, and he seemed no more to them than 
any other piece of furniture. He was 
merely the father of their “honorable 
sons.” 

And the children still played outside in 
the ruins; Number One still rubbed her 
aching feet; Number Two issued orders 
to the little slave and the man servant; 
Number Three still laughed at everything 
and everybody, in that perfectly irresist- 
ible way which made one want to hug 
her; and Number Six—poor little Number 
Six !—still hid away in the distance fear- 
ing to come in contact with the other 
wives. And her sad seeret was—the 
Love Lady’s secret now; and for love of 
her, she must not tell. 
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The Phot hi f a Bab 
Told by Buster and His Mother bes 
T is6 PM of the evening be- “5.50 a m—The safety pins came out. a 
fore. I have eaten my por- I have taken off my pajamas again. I 
ridge to the last dregs and have the eurtain rod and I am pounding. 
until I can see the three The governor is talking. He says: ‘Con- 
bears in the bottom of the found that baby!’ I pound harder. My 
bowl. I have put my head governor comes down the hall with a 
down on the seratchy pil- mighty stride and opens the door quickly. 
5 low with the lace ruffles that tickle my ears My mother comes, too, to intereept an- 
and the embroidered flowers that tickle my other spanking. I smile at my governor 
nose. My eyes are shut tight, oh, so tight! —and he smiles at me.” 
and my mother has closed the door. She “6 A M—We are all awake and dress- 
thinks that I am asleep, and she is say- ing.” 
ing there is nothing like starting properly “10 a M—The something is really hap- f 
with a baby. , pening. I have been put into my white . 
“T am not asleep. Something is going silk socks and my new moeassins, the em- 
to happen tomorrow, and I have to think broidered linen dress with the belt, the 
it over. The governor said at breakfast linen coat, and the hat with those rosettes 
that I favor his family, with the exception that keep me from hearing. We have ve 
of my nose, which is pure Van Rensselaer. taken a journey, my mother and I, and a 
Then my mother said that she had never we have come to such a place! 
heard such stuff, when I had her eyes, “There is a big room with windows at 
and her mouth, and my nose was my poor- the top where the sky shines through. 
est feature; and she set the coffee pot There is a white, furry rug on the floor 
down hard. I always follow suit, so I set and a little red chair for me to sit in. 
my mug of milk down hard, and the milk When I put my feet on the rug it is as ; 
spilled. Then the governor slapped my good as stepping on many eats, only it . 
hands and kissed my mother—the process does not meow. 
should have been reversed—and he said: “There are pictures of babies, and there 
“My dear, perhaps you are right; but, are toys all about. Such toys! The 
for 2 mene of — oye ee Teddy bear is larger than mine, and he | 
ba 4 y has a bigger bow. There is a monkey 
ved esp, aed he denem. Theve is 
labeled: “Grand-Nephew Buster, the living a woolly lamb that ba’as, and a rag eat in 
image of his Uncle John at the age of i 
twenty months.” ’ tha se a bell around her neek and is Fr 
row. I think it will be best for me to b th I id "Th 
wake the family early.” OOKS 1a cou ear. tere 18 a Won- 
«5,30 The Dav derful Billy Bounce, who attracts my eye 
k to such an extent that I do not notice the 
is al My OW, faet that my hat is being taken off and 
1S posse to remove the unnecessary my hair brushed. Billy Bounce illustrates 
bedding and throw it on the floor; to rise nap ae J : 
F . : the law of gravity. If you stand him on 
to my Sect ond stand on the feet of my his head he bobs up again immediately 
erib and take out a eurtain rod from the his bl at 
window with which to rake in a few toys. ona hie ory pas hi 
The curtain rod is also useful to pound 118 
with. I remove my pajamas, biting off In the middle of the room stands a 
} the buttons first. I pound loudly on the Machine with black cloth draperies. 1 
edge of the crib with the curtain rod.” think I should be tempted to ery When 
“5.45 A M—lI woke the family, but only I-leok at it if it weren’t for the Pieture : 
Nora came. I have my pajamas pinned Lady, but she hurries around the room, { 
on with safety pins. I have been slightly and she puts on a long apron, all pink : 
spanked. My toys are put away, and the checks, and she rolls up her sleeves, and ¢ 
i curtain rod is in the window again. I will she sings to herself and talks to us. She 
' wait for five minutes.” 


says she is going to play with me pretty 
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hs for thi h by courtesy of the Siegel Cooper Co photograph gallery of New York 
Each one of these is the “ dearest baby in the world” 
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And each one of these is—iust as dear 
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soon after she has played with a little girl 
and one other little boy.” 

“10.15 a m—A little girl has just come 
in with her mother. She is four years old, 
and she has yellow curls. 

“She has been ill,’ her mother says, 
‘and she is very shy. You will have a 
great deal of trouble with her, for I ean’t 
manage her at all.’ 

“The little girl is putting her finger in 
her mouth and hiding behind her mother. 

“‘She will be afraid of the camera,’ 
the mother says, ‘and she will ery, I know, 
for she always does, and you won’t get a 
good exposure. I am sure I don’t know 
why I ever tried to have her done again. 
There, she is beginning to ery now.’ 

“*Will you let me try to manage the 
little girl?’ the Picture Lady asks, and 
she kneels down in front of the shy little 
girl, and she begins a story. 

“‘Onece upon a time there was a robin, 
and, somehow, in the summer he broke his 
wing so he couldn’t fly very well. All that 
he could do was to hop about on his two 
legs. Before he knew it the summer was 
over and the cold days had come, and 
what do you suppose?’ 

“The little girl stops erying and says: 
‘I don’t know. What?’ 

“Why all the other robins flew south, 
and he just couldn’t go on account of his 
wing. So he hopped about in the cold, 
and after awhile the snow came, and he 
eouldn’t find any berries to eat, and he 
thought he should certainly die; but one 
morning, what do you think he heard?’ 

“The little girl she says: ‘I don’t know. 
Tell me,’ and she puts her hand in the 
Picture Lady’s. 

“¢You just come over here, and I'll tell 
you,’ says the Pieture Lady. ‘Mother’s 
coming, too. You just stand there and 
listen. I'll put my head under this eloth, 
and we'll play we’re in the deep woods. 
Now listen! 

“ ‘Chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee-dee! It was 
a winter bird come with some food for the 
lame robin. Listen again, dear. 

“ ‘Chiek-a-dee-dee! Here is the whole 
flock of them coming. Do you know, they 
fed the lame robin all winter. And then 
it eame Christmas, time for the Christmas 
angel to come through the woods, and this 
is how she looked,’ 

“The Pieture Lady takes off the little 
girl’s dress and wraps some soft, pink, 
shimmering stuff about her—‘just as if 
she had fallen from a pink cloud. Look 
way up at the sky and see the cloud. 
Well, the Christmas angel came and she 
mended the robin’s wing. That’s a true 
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story, for I saw the robin myself and he 
was well.’ 

“‘That is all, madam. I am perfectly 
sure be! you will have three satisfactory 

3. 

“10.30 a m—Now the boy is coming. 
He has just put on knickerbockers, and 
he is kieking his grandmother because he 
doesn’t want to be brought in. His 
mother is erying. His father has come, 
and his grandfather, and one or two of 
his aunts, and an unele. Now his father 
is carrying him, and putting him down 
hard in front of the queer black machine. 
The boy says it will shoot him, and he 
will not have his picture taken. That 
boy has proper spirit. I wouldn’t have 
my picture taken either if I were in his 
place. He’s elastic like Billy Bounce for 
he doesn’t stay where his father puts him. 

“His grandfather tells him to hold his 
head up, and one aunt says he must turn 
out his toes, while the other aunt says he 
must shut his mouth. His grandmother 
says he should look more natural, and his 
mother is erying again. She says she 
never, in all the world, will have a good 
picture of her dear little son, because he 
is so nervous. 

“The bay’s family has been sent away. 
The Pieture Lady did it. She is talking 
to the boy, now: ; 

“Tf you shut your eyes tight, and don’t 
peep onee, laddie, you will find a surprise 
in your hands,’ she says. 

“The boy closes his eyes, and when he 
opens them, he is carrying a big flag, red, 
white, and blue. 

“‘Did you ever see a cireus?’ the Pic- 
ture Lady asks. 

“‘T saw a big parade onee,’ the boy 


says. 

“‘Oh, think of that!” says the Pieture 
Lady, clapping her hands, ‘and who 
marehed in it?’ 

“Lions, and tigers, and bears, and 
zebras, and elephants, and horses, and 
— and mens, and things,’ says the 

“And who marched at the head?’ asks 
the Pieture Lady. 

“Drum major,’ says the boy, putting 
his feet apart and holding his flag up high 
—‘like this!’ 

“That is exaetly the way a drum major 
marches,’ says the Picture Lady, ‘Here’s 
the bear marching behind the drum major, 
and here’s the monkey with his red cap 
ready for pennies. This sheep shall be 
the tiger, and the eat is very, very wild. 
Here at the end of the parade marches 
Billy Bounce, the funny old clown. There, 
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took behind you, laddie, and hold your 
flag up high. It is your cireus parade, 
and you are the drum major.’ 

“Snap! The boy never hears the ma- 
chine when it goes off. His family has 
come back, and the boy is kicking his 
aunt, for he says he won’t have his elastic 
under his chin, and he won’t go home, for 
he is playing cireus. Fine, spirited boy 
that was! I liked him.” 

“10.45 a mM—lI have been guilty of an 
unpardonable breach of etiquette. I have 
been caught napping. In my dreams I 
heard someone say: 

“Tt was so much better to let him 
have his sleep out. I make a point never 
to allow a baby whom I am to pose to be 
wakened. Now, little man, we’ll have our 
play.’ 

“T do not go to many people, but I will 
to the Picture Lady if she wishes me to. 
She doesn’t kiss me or trot me until I lose 
all my self-respect. We are just sitting 
together, she and I, on the fur rug, and 
we're piling up blocks just as high as ever 
we can for the sole purpose of knocking 
them down. The Teddy bear is sitting 
with us, and one feels so very much at 
home with all these pleasant things about 

“Where did that ball come from? It 
is the largest one I ever saw, and red and 
yellow in stripes. I allow the Picture 
Lady to go a little distance away to 
bounce the ball to me. 

“One, two, three! I lost it that time, 
but it bowled over the Teddy bear, which 
was quite as amusing. 

“One, two! Almost mine, and it set 
Billy Bounce to dancing. : 

“One, two—it is mine! I ean hold the 
ball tight and feast my eyes on the red 
and yellow of it, and think of the time 
when I lived in some other place, before 
I came here, and there was nothing there 
but color: 

“Click! I do believe the machine went 
off again, for the Picture Lady hid her 
head under the draperies after our last 
bounce. 

“Whatever it was, the something has 
happened. I am put into my things, and 
Nora is carrying me home. I shall shriek 
all the way. I wanted to take that ball 
away with me, and they wouldn’t let me.” 


Postscript by the mother of Buster— 
“It was a day to be long remembered 
when Buster and I and the Picture Lady 
met at the children’s studio. From the 
dainty white dressing rooms to the toy 
table the studio was a place for children, 
and chi'dren alone, and we learned that 
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the art of posing the baby includes, now, 
the art of knowing how to interest him. 
The operator must have learned child na- 
ture, and child ways, and must love little 
folks. The Picture Lady is past master 
in the study of the art of expression. She 
knows the child face in all its lights and 
shades. She showed us the study of the 
small boy who had talked about his soul 
quite naturally and _ trustingly, she 
learned, from the time he was four. She 
talked with him about it, too, as she posed 
him, and the result was a little upturned 
face like an Italian artist’s cherub. 
There was also the study of the baby in 
his nightgown, a pointed nighteap on his 
head, and a eandle in his chubby hand. 
The baby had objected violently to being 
thus clothed in public, but he suecumbed, 
absolutely, to the tale of: 
‘Wee Willie Winkie, 
He runs through the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs 
In his nightgown.’ 


The Picture Lady had snapped him in 
the act of peeping in an imaginary key- 
hole and holding up one fat finger as he 
lisped : 

‘Are the babes in their beds? 

It is now ten o’clock.’ 


“There was, too, the foreign child from 
the East Side whose father had saved 
enough from his weekly pittance of salary 
to have Carmella photographed in her con- 
firmation robes. The cares which had 
rested upon Carmella’s ten-year-old shoul- 
ders always and the responsibility of car- 
ing for a veil, a wreath of immortelles, a 
prayer book, and new white shoes at the 
same time, had given to her dark little 
face such hopeless solemnity. 

“In an inspiration, the Picture Lady 
dispatched a messenger for a big French 
doll. The doll sat on top of the camera 
in all her glory of pink tulle and silver 
spangles, and the study of Carmella in 
her quaint costume is one of radiant joy, 
only surpassed by the radiance which 
must have shone in her face when she 
carried home the doll—her very own. 

“But, miracle of miracles, my baby has 
been photographed! Buster, the wiggler, 
the impossible! He-was caught in the 
act of dimpling and gurgling in the en- 
chanting way that makes him my blessed 
own baby and not anyone’s else. 

“How was it done? Ah, it was the 
studio, the environment, the toys, and the 
fun, and, above all, that new departure in 
the art of photography—a Picture Lady 
who loves babies.” 
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Bernard Shaw, Vegetarian 


An Interview by Leonard Henslowe 


m, HAVE secured interviews 
with a sultan, with a chief 
¥ of the Samoan islands, with 
prime ministers, actors, 
novelists, financiers, phi- 
lanthropists, religious fa- 
naties and political refu- 
gees, but none has been more difficult of 
accomplishment than that with Bernard 
Shaw. The interview was like a serial 
story, “to be continued in our next.” Mr 
Shaw is a busy man and when he is not 
writing, he is rehearsing a play, or lec- 
turing at some far-distant place. I made 
six visits before finding him in; at the 
seventh, Mr Shaw was just off to Hull, 
and at the eighth to Portsmouth. 

However, the campaign was opened. 
Mr Shaw’s suite of rooms is in a typical 
Adams house in Adelphi terrace and is 
approached by a stone staircase covered 
by a thick Turkey carpet. Half way up 
is a wooden gate studded with copper 
nails. In the course of my ealls, I no- 
ticed that the carpet leading to the gate 
was much worn, and that beyond the por- 
tal quite fresh, which told me that many 
may eall but few are chosen. 

As I waited for my host in his beauti- 
ful drawing room overlooking the Thames 
embankment, I noticed the surroundings 
that make a background to this twentieth 
century playwright, novelist, socialist and 
critic. 

The walls were covered with a delicately 
toned plain green paper, and on them 
hung several pictures in pastel by Sar- 
torio, a painter better known in Munich 
and Rome than in England, and a por- 
trait of William Morris, besides a pro- 
fusion of woodeuts by Albert Diirer—“all 
reproductions,” as Mr Shaw delights in 
proclaiming. A remarkable etching of 
Nietzsche, and a_ steel engraving of 
Schopenhauer stood on the open shelves 
of an extensive bookease, “to please 
people who imagine I have read their 
works and got all my ideas from them,” 
explained my host. His championship of 
photography as a fine art is recalled by 
a stack of very fine prints by Alvin Lang- 
don Coburn and Frederick H. Evans, 
mostly portraits of Mr Shaw himself. 
One of them—a rich Coburn gum print— 
shows him side by side with Mr H. G. 


Wells. By the hearth was a low book: 
case, in a position of ready access, on 
which I noticed Essays in Socialism New 
and Old by Belfort Bax, The Future of 
America by H. G. Wells, Struggles for 
a Free Stage by Nicholson, amongst other 
books, which I accepted as signs of the 
leanings of their possessor, until he told 
me that the room was his wife’s, “as you 
see by its tidiness.”* 

Mr Shaw is a tall, well-knit and clear 
skinned Irishman, with hair and beard 
slightly gray, an alert eye and athletic 
manner. In interviewing him, I did not 
require to put many questions, he was 
filled with conversational energy, and gave 
me plenty of matter for “copy.” 

“Goop HovusEKEEPING,” I explained, 
“wants to give Americans some of your 
opinions on eating and drinking.” 

“Well,” began Mr Shaw in an unmis- 
takably Irish voice, “I have been a so- 
called vegetarian since 1881.” 

“It is said,” I interposed, “that you 
eat oysters in secret.” 

“As the humorist who stated that un- 
mitigated lie is a friend of mine,” said 
Mr Shaw, “I desire to contradict it as 
gently as possible. You may elass it 
with the periodical statements that Tol- 
stoy is on his deathbed, broken down for 
want of meat. As a matter of fact, for 
more than a quarter of a century I have 
lived and worked without flesh, fish, fowl, 
tea, coffee, tobacco or spirits; and all 
statements to the contrary are entered in 
the books of the Recording Angel the mo- 
ment they are made as aggravated and 
outrageous falsehoods.” 

“And is it to your diet that you at- 
tribute your good health?” 

“No. In the first place I am never in 
what I eall good health, because no mat- 
ter how much health you give me, I shall 
always abuse it by overworking. I am 
seldom more than ten times as well as an 
ordinary eareass eater. Besides, look at 
the facts staring you in the face. Lots 
of meat eaters are as sound as bells, ap- 
parently. My father ate meat and lived 
to a good old age. Not, by the way, that 
it is at all necessary to be in good health 
to reach old age. Voltaire lived to old 
age in bad health, and did a prodigious 
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quantity of work in the most effervescent 
and vivacious way. The late Robert 
Buchanan held that people never do any- 
thing when they are well. A nerve spe- 
cialist told me the other day that nine- 
tenths of the work of the world, outside 
mere routine, is done by so-called neu- 
roties, 

“The fact is, we do not know enough 
about health to distinguish between good 
and bad. I suffer from periodical head- 
aches. They come about once a month 
and last a day; but if I became a slug- 
gish, dull, unproductive man, and never 
had anything the matter with me—except 
having nothing the matter with me—you 
would not say that I was a better man, 
would you? All this preoccupation with 
ailments is morbid and beside the ques- 
tion. It is as plain as a pikestaff that 
man can get his threescore years and ten 
out of beefsteaks just as effectually as 
out of bread and cheese. The real ques- 
tion is, does he get a higher or lower 
quality of life out of the beefsteaks? I 
believe he gets a lower.” 

“Herbert Spencer tried vegetarianism, 
and found that he could not do as much 
work as before. How do you account for 
that?” 

“He accounts for it himself uncon- 
sciously in his autebiography. He used 
meat as a stimulant to enable him to 
draw on his vital capital and overwork 
himself. He lamed himself permanently 
by doing it. If he had taken the warn- 
ing that vegetarianism gave him, he 
would not have ended as a hypochondriae 
who had to earry about plugs of cotton 
wool to stop his ears when the exertion 
of listening to a conversation overtaxed 
his meat-fed strength.” 

“Do you find abstinence from meat and 
spirits difficult?” 

“Abstinence! I don’t abstain in that 
sense. I am not an ascetic; I am a volup- 
tuary. You may as well ask me do I find 
it difficult to abstain from drinking par- 
affin oil—though I should prefer that to 
brandy, by the way. I don’t like meat or 
spirits. I could never have eaten meat 
in all my life had I been left to myself 
as a child. It was thought good for me 
because it was nasty; and the things I 
did like were thought unwholesome be- 
eause they were nice. I fell back on bread 
and butter as much as I could; my parents 
very sensibly left a supply of that always 
about. My father had only one convic- 
tion on the subject, which was, that ‘a 
child should never be hungry.’” 

“Brown bread?” I irquired. 


“The color’s immaterial. I tell you 
again, people ean live on anything. 
Thoreau said that he ‘could live on board- 
nails,’ whatever that may mean.” ' 

“It may have meant a distinction from 
finger nails,” I ventured. 

“Possibly,” he said. “At all events, if 
anything that man has ever eaten were 
removed from the earth tomorrow, we 
shouldn’t die of starvation, even with 
cannibalism barred. We should live on 
boots and blankets until we learned to 
extract nitrogen from the air. That is 
why it is so foolish and unnecessary to 
eat corpses. Think of all it implies. Mil- 
lions of men, from the shepherd to the 
butcher, become mere valets of animals 
whilst the animals live, and their execu- 
tioners when they die. And meat is a 
stinking diet; feed horses on meat and 
they would have to be excluded from the 
city precinets. 

“But vegetarianism as ordinarily ex- 
pounded is a peg for the faddist to hang 
his hat on; it goes hand in hand with the 
tonie sol-fa and Pitman’s shorthand. I 
have nothing to say about nitrogen, albu- 
mens and all those things.” 

“The Seventh Day Adventists embody 
vegetarianism as part of their creed,’ I 
said. 
“Whenever mankind gets a serious call 
of any kind, it revolts against the offer- 
ings of Cain. But there is nothing new 
and nothing eccentric about vegetarianism. 
It is, and always has been, the diet of the 
bulk of the human race. Cesar’s soldiers 
were practically vegetarians. It is as a 
luxury that meat has seized the imagina- 
tions of the people—a vicious luxury. 
Well, let them have it until it kills half 
of them and disgusts the other half. Dr 
Haig’s converts all come from the class 
that eat meat four times a day. My 
father ate it once a day; and he never suf- 
fered from that morbid consciousness of 
his eating habits which modern meat- 
gorging at every meal has brought with 

“Have you ever had a serious illness?” 

“T have got through smallpox and 
searlet fever on my diet and escaped 
lightly and without any sequel. In 1898, 
after a long spell of overwork and rather 
irregular meals, I had an injury to my 
foot which necessitated removal of a bit 
of bone, and put me on crutches. Before 
I was accustomed to them, I tried to come 
downstairs on them. The result was that 
I shot myself into space, and came crash- 
ing down to the ground floor with a 
broken arm. The doctor said I must eat 
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meat or die. I did neither. However, the 
incident rather confirmed a notion of mine 
that forty is a dangerous period for men 
who work as hard as a man must work to 
be eminent in literature or the fine arts. 
I hold that such men should go to bed for 
eighteen months when they are about 
forty; otherwise they may die, like Schil- 
ler, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Raphael and 
many others. Goethe, a strong man, very 
nearly died at that period. I’m past it 
luckily, and have got my second wind so 
to speak.” 

“Did you go to bed?” 

“IT? No! I have no time for that sort 
of thing; but it would have done me no 
harm. As it was, I spent eighteen months 
on crutches, being pampered as an in- 
valid and doing no political work—only 
literary work; two plays and a book.” 

“Do you work at night?” 

“No; I work in the early forenoon, be- 
tween breakfast and lunch, and, when the 
weather will permit, in the open air. I 
am speaking now of my hardest work— 
my ¢reative, my original work. Of course 
I blaze away at business, or at political 
committees, or deliver public addresses or 
correct translations of my works, in the 
afternoon or evening; but the real thing— 
what I eall work—is over when the luneh- 
eon. bell rings.” 

“Smoking is almost universa. amongst 
writers,’ I began. 

“Filthy habit! Put your nose into a 
smoking carriage in the morning before 
it has been aired—are they ever aired ?— 
and then smoke if you can, without blush- 
ing. The erushing proof that life in the 
middle ages was decenter and cleaner than 
it is now is not so much that they pro- 
duced such wholesomely beautiful things, 
and really liked them, but that they didn’t 
smoke. Smoking came in with eapitalism. 
Capitalism set up a demand for drugs to 
help its victims to bear the pain of life, 
and for stupefying and silly oceupation 
to wile away its boredom. Tobacco and 
tea are just the things for it. Get rid 
of eapitalism and you will soon get rid 
of both these things. Men smoke when 
they have nothing better to do. I know a 
man who knits instead; and it answers 
perfectly; women have only taken to 
smoking since knitting has ceased to take 
up their spare time. I know a chemist 
who eannot smoke while he is doing his 
fine research work, for then he needs a 
particularly steady hand. But when he 
wants to idle, he smokes cigarettes. Most 
men do nothing that needs a steady hand. 
If they did, they would soon notice the 


effect of smoxing. Men smoke when they 
are doing nothing, when their time is 
worthless, in fact.” 

“What do you drink?” 

“Barley water, milk-and-soda, table 
waters, or by way of dissipation, ginger- 
beer.” 

“Not plain water?” 

“Ugh! no. What is plain water? 
Every fluid found lying on the earth’s 
surface is called plain water.” 

“Do you drink between meals?” 

“No. If I felt inclined, I would stop 
drinking altogether; there is no proof 
that it is necessary. There is no proof 
that anything does you good or that any- 
thing does you harm invariably. 

“Don’t bother yourself too much about 
such things. The moment a man begins 
to think about himself he’s an invalid. 
Just as the moment he thinks about his 
conscience, he’s a scoundrel. One thing is 
certain, though: vegetarian diet helps 
people to keep their tempers instead of 
wasting them in useless anger and splut- 
tering. It saves and conserves temper; 
and temper is life. Most people haven’t 
half temper enough, and the little they 
have they waste because they ean’t keep 
it on a diet of stout and oysters, steak 
and porter. 

“I do not for a moment believe that a 
vegetarian diet is going to banish all ail-' 
ments. I once came across an appalling 
ease of gout produced by eaiing eleven 
oranges a day, on principle, for twenty 
years. I have nothing to say about ni- 
trogen, hydro-carbons, urie acid, and all 
the rest of the stock-in-trade of the 
metabolists. We know nothing about it; 
but it is useful sometimes to coax people 


. out of the meat habit. My wife is greatly 


prejudiced against vegetarianism and 
went to Dr Haig, who told her that vege- 
tarianism was ignorant socialism, and set 
her a diet that was far stricter than or- 
dinary vegetarianism, as it excluded len- 
tils, harieots, peas, mushrooms and aspar- 
agus as well as fish, flesh and fowl. He 
ealled it not vegetarianism but “uric acid 
free” diet. Mrs Shaw was satisfied, and 
has flourished immensely on this regimen ; 
but nothing would have persuaded her to 
become a vegetarian.” 

Then we talked of Mr Shaw’s “Cesar 
and Cleopatra” which was so successful 
at the New Amsterdam theater, New 
York. 

“Forbes Robertson,” he said, “leads 
his profession at the present day; no other 
actor could have played the part nearly 
so well, it embodies the comedy of Ham- 
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let with the classical dramatic instinct of 
Julius Cesar.” 

Bernard Shaw saw that Forbes Rob- 
ertson could play it, and wrote the part 
for him. When it is produced in Eng- 
land, Forbes Robertson will play the same 
part again. It has been a personal tri- 
umph. 


“To what do you attribute the great 
success of your plays?” I asked in con- 
clusion. 

“To their merits, of course,” was the 
ready and simple reply. 

Mr Shaw gave me in parting an auto- 
graph and photograph as a memento of 
a most interesting interview. 


Best Editions 


By Arthur Bartlett Maurice 
Editor of The Bookman 


OMEWHAT in the same 
spirit in which Mr Punch, 
on an historic occasion, vol- 
unteered the advice “Don’t” 
to people about to marry, 
the writer of an article on 
the question of selecting 

the best editions should begin by sound- 
ing a note of warning. Mr Punch’s pes- 
simism was only half-hearted; and it is 
not against the buying and selling of 
books as an institution, but merely against 
one peculiar and pernicious phase, that 
the writer wishes to protest. That phase 
is the subscription humbug. And by the 
subscription humbug is meant only a cer- 
tain part of the business of selling edi- 
tions by subscription. 

The gambling instinct is in a measure 
responsible for a great amount of the 
trickery which has recently become prev- 
alent in connection with the sales of sub- 
scription books. People read of fabulous 
prices paid at the auctions for musty old 
volumes and straightway turn to the accu- 
mulation of their own attics in search 
of similar treasures. They read of what 
has been paid for a copy of a certain 
limited edition of one of Stevenson’s 
books and are easily persuaded that any 
new subscription edition limited to fifty 
or one hundred sets will of necessity in 
time have a greatly augmented value. 
Only in exceptional cases is this true. As 
a general rule the subscription set is 
eventually worth about one-tenth of its 
original cost. For example, some years 
ago a very sumptuous book, entitled The 
Vanderbilt Collection, was sold in a lim- 


ited edition at a price of five hundred 
dollars. It may now readily be purchased 
for ten or fifteen dollars. 

Subseription books are for the most 
part limited to non-copyright, standard 
sets. There are, it must be understood, 
in the subscription business, some very 
reputable publishers who are issuing lim- 
ited subscription editions of copyright 
sets. These have a genuine and perma- 
nent value. On the other hand, Dickens, 
Seott, Thackeray and George Eliot, for 
example, are non-copyright sets and are 
issued in numerous editions and under all 
kinds of conditions. The not over scrup- 
ulous publisher will manufacture a set of 
plates for Dickens, and issue what he will 
perhaps call the “Sterling Edition,” lim- 
ited to fifty numbered sets, with some 
extra illustrations and with fairly good 
leather binding. He will put a faney 
price on these sets, and when they are 
sold another fifty or a hundred sets will 
be printed from exactly the same plates, 
with the same illustrations, but perhaps 
called “The Standard Edition.” This 
will be sold at a lower price than the first. 
In turn will appear “The Boz” and “Jin- 
gle” editions. Finally in course of time 
it is almost certain that a set will find its 
way into the regular trade at the usual 
price. 

Tricks of book agents 

That is the part played by the pub- 
lisher in the game of deception. The réle 
of the agent who sells the sets is a more 
difficult one, and one which calls for the 
most amazing effrontery. To gain access 
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to the home or office of an intended vic- 
tim any method is considered legitimate. 

The latest trick to be brought into 
play, and one which has been much used 
during the last few months, is the Trust 
and Surety company trick. The agent, 
representing himself as acting for a 
trust company, will call up by telephone 
a number of ladies in a certain town and 
make appointments with them to discuss 
a business*matter. Thinking that it may 
be a ease of an overdrawn account, most 
of them will fall in with his plans. When 
the appointment is kept it will turn out 
that the agent has some subscription book 
to sell which he claims the trust company 
has taken for a debt and which it is giv- 
ing its patrons a chance to buy. 

The most astute men of affairs are at 
times picked out as the victims for the 
boldest humbugs. Two agents followed a 
well-known Philadelphia man to Atlantie 
City on one occasion and watched him 
until he entered the train to go back to 
Philadelphia. One sauntered into the 
man’s car and said: “Mr G@ , some- 
time ago you subseribed for a set of 
books [giving the name of the books] 
which we were to publish, and for which 
you paid me $300 down to bind the prom- 
ise. We have decided not to publish 
these books and I wish to return the 
money,” which he did, and, after a little 
general conversation, he mentioned an- 
other set of books, which was very expen- 
sive, and which was soon to be published. 
At this time, the second agent entered the 
ear and, after greeting him, the first one 
mentioned the fact to the second agent 
that he had been speaking about this new 
set of books, whereupon the second agent 
was, apparently, very angry, and said: 
“You had no right to do that. I heard 
you give your promise to Mr J. P. Mor- 
gan that you would not mention this to 
any one until he had decided how many 
sets he wanted.” 

The ensuing row between the agents 
(it had, of course, been all rehearsed in 
advance) was of so heated a nature, and 
so convincing, that the victim would not 
allow them to get away until he had 
given them a fat check to bind the con- 
tract for the edition under discussion. 
What is a “‘ best edition ”’ ? 

After this opening digression by way 
of warning, the writer may turn to the 
legitimate question of the best editions. 
In a general way this question of the 
best editions is a purely relative one. It 
is all a matter of the exact use to which 
the volumes are to be put. For example, 
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the best edition of Chaucer for a family 
library is one thing, the best edition for 
the college professor who is making a 
specialty of Chaucer and his period is 
another. For instance, there is an edition 
setting forth certain obscure poems of 
the author of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
with facsimile of several manuscripts in 
parallel columns. For the student of 
English this is invaluable; for the aver- 
age library it is entirely superfluous. 
Again, the best editions for a library of 


_five or six hundred volumes and _ those 


for a library of eight or ten thousand 
are absolutely different. There are con- 
ditions under which the complete works 
of an author are not merely of no advan- 
tage, but are a positive detriment. 

To illustrate. A few years ago an 
American gentleman of the writer’s ac- 
quaintanee while traveling in Germany 
went into a book shop and ordered an 
edition of Goethe. “Do you wish his 
eomplete works?” was asked. “Cer- 
tainly,” replied the American. “What, 
you want his works on botany and 
science?” Thereupon the chastened 
American acknowledged that by his “eom- 
plete works” he meant only his complete 


poems. 

In a line, the best editions may be de- 
fined, not so much as those which are 
best in text and form, but those that the 
reader for whom they are bought will be 
likely to make the most use of and from 
which he or she will derive the most ben- 
efit. Nor must the question of size and 
weight be ignored. There is sound sense 
and unchanging truth in the trite John- 
sonian saying that “the books that may 
be held readily in the hand are the best 
after all.” 

Shakespeare 

Despite the critical carping of Mr 
George Bernard Shaw, most of us cling 
to the old belief that after the King 
James edition of the Bible the works of 
Shakespeare must be taken as the basis— 
or at least a very substantial foundation 
stone—of any library. Here there is a 
great variety of choice. Yet undoubtedly, 
when finished, the Variorum edition of 
Shakespeare will be the one the most 
complete. So far as it has been pub- 
lished it consists of fourteen volumes and 
thirteen titles. Professor Furness, who 
edited these volumes, has in a measure 
turned over the remainder of the task 
to his son, who is admirably equipped to 
earry on the. work. The Varierum 
Shakespeare will be complete in about 
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forty volumes. The price will be four 
dollars, net, a volume. 

The edition that comes next in impor- 
tance is the Cambridge edition, published 
by the Macmillan company in nine vol- 
umes at three dollars a volume. Innu- 
merable small editions have been printed. 
Among the best may be mentioned the 
large Temple edition, which has the same 
text and the same notes as the Cambridge 
edition and which is complete in twelve 
volumes, at one dollar and fifty cents a 
volume. For a “handy volume” edition 
the Temple, bound in flexible leather with 
the same text as the Cambridge and 
larger Temple, but not quite such copious 
notes, may be suggested. This edition is 
made up of forty volumes which are sold 
at sixty-five cents each. 

For those who desire an inexpensive 
Shakespeare, without the notes, there is the 
Caxton edition, printed on India paper, 
complete in three volumes and bound in 
flexible leather. The price of the set is 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. De- 
spite the vast number of single volume 
editions of Shakespeare that have been 
printed, the writer knows of none that is 
to any degree adequate and that may 
honestly be commended. A _ good-sized 
magazine article might be -written on the 
subject of the literature about Shake- 
speare. For the purpose of this paper, 
however, it is enough to say that there is 
a very excellent life of Shakespeare writ- 
ten by Sidney Lee and published at-one 
dollar and seventy-five cents, net. 

While, apart from Shakespeare, the 
playwrights of the Elizabethan era be- 
long rather to the domain of the Special- 
ist, W. R. Thayer’s The Best Elizabethan 
Plays should be a real addition to the 
average library. This work, in one vol- 
ume, while a school book, is very good. 
It is published by Ginn & Company, and 
its price is one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. The poetry of Christopher Mar- 
lowe is most conveniently contained in 
the Mermaid Single Volume edition at 
one dollar, net, published by Messrs 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. The Cambridge 
edition of John Milton is the one, in the 
mind of the writer, to be recommended. 
It is in one volume, which sells at two 
dollars. For John Dryden there is the 
single volume Globe edition at one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. The single vol- 
ume Globe edition at the same price is the 
best form in which to put on the library 
shelves the poetry of Edmund Spenser. 
To return to Chaucer, who has already 
been mentioned, there is the elaborate 
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Skeat edition in six volumes at twenty- 
four dollars for the set. Then for practi- 
eal library purposes there is the Claren- 
don edition, in one volume, at one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents. Bacon may be 
read in the Little, Brown edition at one 
dollar; and Malory in the Maemillan at 
one dollar and seventy-five cents. 

John Bunyan and others 

When John Bunyan’s name is men- 
tioned, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of us associate it only with The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. And, broadly speaking, that is 
sufficient. So many editions of the great 
allegory of the tinker of Bedford have 
been published that the matter of sug- 
gesting a choice is not an easy one. How- 
ever, it would be difficult te offer a bet- 
ter suggestion than that of the one vol- 
ume edition, with illustrations by Louis 
Rhead, which the Century company 
brought out a few years ago. The price 
of this volume is one dollar and fifty cents. 
What is true of Bunyan is also to a large 
degree true of Daniel Defoe. His other 
works belong in the byways of literature; 
it is on Robinson Crusoe that his fame 
rests. A very complete edition of Defoe 
is that in seven volumes at one dollar 
each, issued by the Bohn Library. An 
excellent single volume illustrated edition 
of Robinson Crusoe for children is that 
published by Dutton at two dollars and 
fifty cents. 

At the very least the age of Queen 
Anne and her successors, the first and 
second Georges, should be represented 
by Addison, Pope, Laurence Sterne, 
Fielding and perhaps Richardson and 
Smollett. A very practical form in 
which to read Pope’s poetry is the Cam- 
bridge single volume edition at two dol- 
lars. For Addison there is the Clarendon 
at one dollar. For Laurence Sterne the 
two volume edition in the Library of 
English Classics published by Maemil- 
lan may be recommended. The price 
of this edition is three dollars. For some 
of the eighteenth century poets, such as 
Swift and Young, the Aldine edition of 
the poets, which is published by Macmil- 
lan, and which gives the best selections in 
good text, will be found quite sufficient. 

Probably there is no work which illus- 
trates better the wide range of selection 
than the Arabian Nights. It is the 
unique contradiction to the argument 
brought forward at the beginning of this 
paper. If one really wants the best edi- 
tion there is no choice. It is that of Sir 
Richard Burton, and may be purchased 
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for the modest sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars aset. Yet, onthe other hand, 
there is much in it that should carefully 
be kept from youthful eyes and minds, 
and perhaps the library for the home 
would be very satisfactorily equipped 
with the Lane edition, published by Mae- 
millan in five volumes at a price of 
nine dollars for the set. There is a very 
good edition of Omar Khayyam, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Company at a 
dollar and a half. The Variorum edition, 
published by Page in two volumes at six 
dollars for the set, contains not only the 
Fitzgerald translation, but also the trans- 
lations of Garner and of Macarty. 

The excellent edition of Dante pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
eonsists of four volumes, costing five dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents for the set. 
Among the vast number of editions of 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote may be suggested 
the Watts edition, published by the Mac- 
millan company. 

The classics 

When we come to the question of the 
classics, it is to a large degree a matter 
of personal choice. There is a vast num- 


ber of translations, of more or less excel- . 


lence. For Homer, the present writer 
would suggest the Butcher-Lang trans- 
lation in a single volume, published at 
eighty cents by the Macmillan company. 
For Plato there is the rather elaborate 
Jewett edition in eight volumes, costing 
twenty dollars. The Comington edition of 
Virgil in three volumes at three dollars 
and twenty-five cents each is adequate; 
while for Plutarch’s Lives it is a choice 
between the five-volume Clough edition, 
published by Little, Brown & Company 
and the ten-volume North edition, issued 
by the Macmillan company. A complete 
edition of the Confessions of Mareus 
Aurelius is that bearing the Bohn imprint 
and costing one dollar for the single 
volume. 

Ancient history is rather a difficult sub- 
ject to touch, since it is a field in which 
the slightest suggestion of advice would 
be almost an impertinence. The reader 
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would be justified in resenting my point- 
ing out the eminence of Grote, Momm- 
sen, Gibbon, Rawlinson and Curtius, 
However, it is another matter to point 
out that Grote is best represented by the 
Little, Brown & Company edition of sev- 
enteen volumes, costing ten dollars and 
fifty cents for the set; Mommsen and 
Curtius by the two five-dollar editions at 
ten dollars printed by Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, Gibbon by the six-volume Harper 
edition, and Rawlinson by the Dodd, 
Mead & Company edition in five vol- 
umes at six dollars and_ twenty-five 
cents. For general European history 
there are the Harper four-volume edition 
of Greene at two dollars and fifty cents a 
volume; the Seribner two-volume set of 
Hallam at four dollars and eighty cents, 
net; the Cambridge Modern History, 
which is good but hardly complete; and 
Duruy’s History of the Middle Ages, pub- 
lished by Holt and selling at one dollar 
and fifty cents. For the Netherlands we 
of course turn to Motley and the Harper 
three-volume edition at two dollars a vol- 
ume; for France there is the Duruy pub- 
lished by Crowell in two volumes for two 
dollars and fifty cents for the set; and for 
Germany the Henderson Short History of 
Germany in a single volume at two dol- 
lars and fifty cents, net, and issued by the 
Maemillan company. For American his- 
tory there is the Harper edition in five 
volumes of President Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton at seventeen dollars and fifty 
cents, net, and the Professor Schouler 
(Dodd, Mead & Company) edition in six 
volumes at thirteen dollars and fifty cents. 
Other American historians who should 
not be overlooked, and their publishers, 
are: Fiske (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany); Parkman (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany); McMaster (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany); and Preseott (J. B. Lippincott 
Company). For local history as well as 
for traveling purposes one eannot do 
better than to suggest the red bound 
guide books which bear the name of Herr 
Karl Baedeker. 
\To be concluded) 
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The Bugbear of ‘‘Eld”’ 


By Kate Upson Clark 


mem HE old but ever-new 
" story of the archbishop 
in Gil Blas is constantly 
illustrated before each 
and every one of us. 
You remember that he 
begged to be told when 
he should begin to grow prosy in his 
sermons—and then how very angry he 
became when he was informed that the 
time had arrived. As Horace Walpole 
aptly remarks, “One’s time of life ought 
to tell it to one,” but it does not. 

In a certain western village, in the days 
when the young people were beginning to 
organize Christian Endeavor societies, a 
certain Dennis Drake and his wife, who 
were then about thirty, were prominent 
in the movement, and Mr Drake was 
elected the first president. Two or three 
years later he was superseded by a younger 
man, but his wife was chosen as the sec- 
retary. Presently, she too, was displaced 
by a younger woman. By the time that 
Dennis and his wife had reached their 
early forties, neither he nor his wife had 
been elected to any office for some years. 

The society met at first in a small and 
very pretty room adjoining the chapel. 
As their number increased, they tried 
meeting in the chapel, but that was much 
too large. It was complained that a chill 
was cast over the exercises by the empti- 
ness of the corners in “the big room.” 
There was a general demand to try the 
old room again. One evening a bold spirit 
ventured the remark that “if the dozen 
or more members of the Christian En- 
deavor, who really belong in the other 
meeting, on account of their age, would 
go where they ought to, there would be 
plenty of room in their favorite apart- 
ment.” 

The chagrin of Dennis Drake and his 
wife, and the others of their “set” who 
were included in this cruel indictment, 
was pitiable. 

“Why,” complained Dennis to old 
Deacon Brandon, “those sassy youngsters 
had the cheek to tell me and my wife that 
we were old!” 

“Well, you must be along into the for- 
ties,” chuckled the deacon, who could look 
back at a good many similar experiences 
_ of his own. “You used to think at their 


age that forty was old—and to young- 
sters of eighteen and twenty, forty will 
always seem old, to the end of the 
chapter.” 

“But we feel as young as ever,” pleaded 
the bewildered victim of youthful tyranny. 

“So do I,” chimed in the good deacon. 
“But I don’t think of trying to crowd into 
the young people’s meetings just because 
I feel young. I know I ain’t. I’m eighty- 
odd—and it’s all right. I don’t quarrel 
with my age—but I don’t pretend it’s 
what the boys eall young.” 

But it took many months for the 
Drakes to admit that they were growing 
old. 

In an eastern city, there arrived at the 
age of seventeen, two younger sisters of 
girls who belonged to a proud, older band, 
who. considered themselves the sole eandi- 
dates for “the limelight of love.” These 
younger girls were very gay and pretty, 
and began to attract the attention of some 
of the men who had been wont to worship 
solely at the shrine of their older sisters. 
One evening one of these youths dropped 
in for an evening call at the home of one 
of the older set, where two or three of 
them were gathered. 

“You are late, Tom,’ remarked one of 
them. 

“Yes. I have been around to X avenue 
to see the girls there.” 

“Girls! Why, Julia has gone to Cali- 
fornia.” 

“Yes, but Dolly is there—and Anne 
happened to be with her tonight.” — 

“OQh—those kidlets!” The scorn of the 
tone and term was indescribable. 

The dismay of each generation is ludi- 
erous as it finds the next one pushing it 
onward, and occupying for itself the 
points of vantage, a process as inevitable 
as the revolutions of the suns, 

It will generally be found upon analy- 
sis that what the human mind shrinks 
from in contemplating the swift passage 
of the years, is, first, pain and feeble- 
ness; and second, death. 

In view of the fact that the continu- 
ance of health and strength can entirely 
remove the first element of dread, one 
would expect that men and women, when 
persuaded that any particular course was 
unhealthy, would immediately drop it. 
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“Vigorous health and its accompanying 
good spirits are larger elements in happi- 
ness than any other things,” says Her- 
bert Spencer. But men and women will 
follow their own tastes, and especially 
they will follow the fashions, even when 
they admit that their health is suffering. 
He who knowingly outrages the laws of 
health may well fear the advance of age; 
and those who outrage the laws of health 
in this day must do it knowingly. Lee- 
tures and libraries, newspapers and 
preachers, keep us fully informed on al- 
most every subject, and most of all on 
health. People are simply too lazy or 
too fashionable to live up to their best 
knowledge. 

We should look for the joys which be- 
long to the special decade in which we 
find ourselves. Be sure they are there, 
substantial and delightful realities. In 
Miss Laughlin’s merry Evolution of a 
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Girl’s Ideal, she proves this truth con- 
vineingly and charmingly. It must be 
either a perverted or an ignorant mind 
which does not perceive and rejoice in 
this. Or perhaps the judgment may be 
warped by illness. That spoils everything, 
whether in youth or age. Valetudinari- 
anism and “fussiness” are almost as bad 
as downright invalidism—but there is a 
wise and unremitting care of the health 
which everyone should practice, and which 
robs age of all its terrors. Some good 
hints are contained in the advice of Adam 
in As You Like It. Everybody knows it, 
but it will bear infinite repetition: 
“In my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly.” 


Daring Dicey Allston 


A True Story 
By Rose Mills Powers 


Dicey Allston—bless the lass! 
Plucky maid, if ever!— 
Brought unto a pretty pass 
Had she not been clever; 

Rebel, every bit of her! 
How she downed a Tory 

By the woman’s wit of her 
Is an old-time story. 


’Twas a flint-lock, rather old 
And a good deal rusted, 
That her soldier brother told 
Was to him intrusted 
By a comrade scout, who’d come 
And a pass-word give her; 
Would she clean it for his chum, 
And the gun deliver? 


Three days passed and then there came 
One, the weapon claiming, 
Gave the pass-word and the name 
Of the scout, exclaiming: 
“Mine it is, I tell you, girl; 
Get the gun!” But Dicey 
Knew him for a Tory churl; 
Said, in accents icy: 


“Tf it is yours, take charge of it!” 
Gun up to her shoulder, 

Out she rapped her ready wit, 
Bolder still and bolder; 

Fixed him with a steely eye. 
Tory shook with terror; 

Muttered as he turned to fly, 
Perhaps he was in error. 


Dicey Allston—bless the lass! 
Plucky maid, if ever!— 
Brought unto a pretty pass 
Had she not been clever; 
Rebel, every bit of her! 
Now you have the story, 
How the woman’s wit of her 
Downed a thieving Tory. 
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A Notable Address 


The entire space of this department is devoted this month to the ad- 
dress of Dr Barker, delivered at Emmanuel church, Boston. A_ regular 
feature of this department, in addition to the discussion by our readers 
of problems relating to the home and the individual, is a record of the 
wonderful work for physical and spiritual health being conducted by Rev 
Dr Elwood Worcester at Emmanuel church, 15 Newbury street, Boston. 

The address by Dr Barker is a complete recognition, by a distinguished 
physician, of the profound significance of the Emmanuel church movement. 


The Psychic Treatment of 
Nervous Disorders 


By Lewellys F. Barker, M D 


Professor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University 
(An address delivered at Emmanuel church, Boston) 


» NE of the most notable 
medical features of our 
times is the interest which 
is being shown by medical 
men in the so-ealled fune- 
tional disorders of the 
nervous system. Nervous 
people are far better understood today 
than they ever were before. The phy- 
sician now recognizes as a patient the in- 
dividual who was formerly dismissed as a 
malade imaginaire. In order to help the 
nervous patient it is necessary to under- 
stand that he suffers, to sympathize’ with 
him and to encourage him to think that 
he can get well. The old method of tell- 
ing a patient suffering from nervousness 
that there was nothing wrong with him, 
and that he should go home and go to 
work, was but rarely efficacious. Such 
patients know that there is something 
wrong with them and they know that 
they need help. 

Nervous maladies of a so-called fune- 
tional nature are just as important as 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, gout or dia- 
betes; only by recognizing this faet ean 
progress be made. Indeed, a so-called 
functional nervous disease may be much 
more serious both for the patient and the 
community than the acute infectious dis- 
ease of short duration, for if a man have 
pneumonia he will, under treatment or in 
spite of treatment, either recover in a 
few days or die; but a patient suffering 
from neurasthenia or psychosthenia may, 


if his disease be not recognized or prop- 
erly treated, continue miserable for years, 
suffer agony himself, distress his family 
and his friends, and be not only a non- 
productive factor in the community, but 
a heavy expense upon it. For both hu- 
manitarian and economic reasons, there- 
fore, the movement toward the better 
understanding and treatment of these 
nervous conditions is a highly important 
one, 
Types of disorders 

Among the nervous maladies which 
physicians meet with and which are more 
or less amenable to psychic treatment are 
ineluded several distinet types, of which 
I shall discuss briefly three. Certain of 
the manifestations of the first type are 
wel: known to everybody. In this type the 
symptoms are largely dependent upon 
the ideas of the patient, or, in other 
words, upon auto-suggestion. The pa- 
tient may be able to feel nothing on one- 
half of the body. She may be blind in 
one eye, or she may be over-sensitive in 
various spots on the body. He or she 
may complain of violent pains in the 
head, in the back, in the stomach, in the 
joints or in other parts of the body. Fre- 
quently there are abnormal feelings in 
the neck, in the throat or in the abdomen. 
It is not uncommon to find one arm, one 
leg or one-half of the body paralyzed. 

. . The psyehic state is peculiar 
and characteristic. There is inereased 
emotional excitability. The patients are 
capricious, sensitive, irritable and show a 
tendency to explosive conduct. The mem- 
ory is often affected, though the intellect 
as a rule is not weakened. 

This first type is, however, a rather 
rare disease, and is far less often met 
with than is the condition which I shall 
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describe as the second type. In this see- 
ond type patients are more easily excita- 
ble than when in health, but in spite of 
this have a diminished capacity for exer- 
tion. As a result they complain of tiring 
easily, of lack of energy, of headache, 
of vertigo, of sleeplessness, of palpitation 
of the heart, of digestive disturbances, of 
pains in the back and limbs, of queer sen- 
sations, of flushings, of hot and cold sen- 
sations, and the like. They are often de- 
pressed and anxious. Very frequently 
they are under-nourished; some of them, 
however, are obese. 

In a third type the mental symptoms 
are more pronounced than in the second 
type. The patient is anxious and trou- 
bled, it is often difficult for him to make 
decisions, and he may continually bother 
himself by the asking of questions as to 
whether his acts are right or wrong, or 
as to the nature of things. He is often 
over-conscientious, over-precise and over- 
cautious. Sometimes numbers bother 
him, especially the number 13. He may 
feel compelled to do the same thing over 
and over again, being constantly assailed 
with doubts as to whether he has properly 
performed his act. 


Imaginary troubles 

In the severer eases he may be the vie- 
tim of ideas which come into his head and 
bother him in spite of himself (imperative 
ideas or obsessions). Sometimes the pa- 
tient thinks he has done something wrong, 
when in reality his acts are innocent. He 
may be troubled with the idea that he 
must commit suicide or that he must do 
injury to some near friend. Some of 
these patients become convinced that their 
own bodies are in some way impure. 
They will, for example, wash their hands 
repeatedly, fearing that the hands are 
permanently unclean. Sometimes they 
are the victims of morbid fears, the fear 
that they will become inecurably ill, or 
that they will go insane. Others fear cer- 
tain objects or certain animals. Still 
others are afraid of places, some of open 
places, not daring to cross a street or a 
square, some of closed places. One gen- 
tleman whom I saw recently had great 
difficulty in traveling in a sleeping car 
during the night; he became panic 
stricken, having an indefinable sensation 
of closeness accompanied by anxiety. 
When he travels he always takes two 
sections in the Pullman and has one made 
up and the other not, the latter as a 
refuge should he be overcome by his anx- 
iety before morning. 
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Characteristic, too, of this third type, 
is the abnormal prevalence of feelings of 
insufficiency and incompleteness, feelings 
to which most of us, even the mentally 
healthy, are oceasionally subject. These 
feelings of incompleteness may be con- 
nected with the patient’s actions, with his 
intellectual work, with his emotions or 
with his personality. Thus the insuffi- 
ciency may present itself to the mind in the 
form of an increasing difficulty in action, 
or there are the feelings of the useless- 
ness of effort, feelings of incapacity, of 
indecision, of doubt, of discontent, of 
over-humility or of revolt. Many are 
troubled with an indifference to what 
they realize they should be deeply inter- 
ested in. Some have a continual sense 
of boredom, others of indefinable dis- 
quiet. Some feel constantly the need of 
some form of diversion or excitement. 

While these are the abnormal feelings 
of which the patients of Type III com- 
plain, those who observe the patients, es- 
pecially observers who have had their 
eyes educated to recognize psychic insuf- 
ficiencies, often notice in them various 
disturbanees of the will, of the intellect 
and of the motions. Thus the indolence, the 
lack of resolution, the feebleness of effort, 
the proneness to fatigue, the dislike for 
new situations and ideas, the social timid- 
ity, the inertia, the erises of exhaustion, 
are obviously indications of troubles of 
the will. The forgetfulness, the sluggish 
memory, the faulty attention and the 
reveries which such patients present are 
indications of greater or less disturbance 
in the realm of the intellect proper. The 
indifference they show, their depression 
and melancholy, their emotivity, their de- 
sire of dominating or being dominated, 
their inordinate desire to love or to be 
loved are symptoms which point to dis- 
turbance in the emotional sphere. . . . 

Besides these tolerably well character- 
ized types of nervous diseases, types to 
which special names have been attached, 
the physician often meets with slight 
nervous manifestations which are very 
difficult to classify. Only one symptom 
may be obvious, such as a tendency to 
hurry, worry or irritability, a nervous 
fear, a morbid self-consciousness, an 
abnormal personal sensitiveness, a habit of 
contradiction, an inability to concentrate 
the mind, an uncontrollable state of ap- 
prehension, or a resentful disposition. 
As a matter of fact, when one such symp- 
tom is complained of, a careful study will 
often reveal the existence of other ab- 
normal nervous manifestations, and the 
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skillful physician recognizes, in such 
symptoms as those mentioned, danger sig- 
nals which lead him to try to find out 
thc cause, to remove it, and to correct 
the life. 


More interest in nervous people 

It is fortunate for our people that 
practicing physicians are becoming ever 
more interested in nervous people, and 
that they are learning to recognize more 
fully than formerly the importance of the 
psychie side of their cases. The deficiency 
in medical practice in this respect has 
been due in part, (1) to lack of instruc- 
tion regarding the healthy mind (psychol- 
ogy); and (2) to lack of instruction re- 
garding the sick mind (psychiatry). 
American universities are far behind 
those of the rest of the world in their 
provision for instruction in the latter sub- 
ject. In Italy and Germany especially 
every university hospital has its psyehi- 
atric clinie in which its professor of 
psychiatry teaches students how to reeog- 
nize and treat mental phenomena which 
deviate from the normal. While Amer- 
iea has made admirable provision for the 
eare and comfort of the insane, American 
medical schools are lamentably lacking 
in facilities for teaching medical students 
psychiatry, and especially for giving in- 
struction in diagnosis and treatment in 
that wide and indefinite borderland be- 
tween mental health and mental disease. 

The remarkable vogue of certain 
pseudo-philosophie and pseudo-religious 
healing methods in America is not an un- 
mixed evil; one of the benefits which may 
accrue to us as a people may be the 
awakening of so-called “regular” medicine 
and so-called “orthodox” religion to their 
sins of omission. 
Weir Mitchell’s method 

The greatest contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the treatment of the less fune- 
tional disorders in modern times is un- 
doubtedly the introduction of the method 
devised by Dr S. Weir Mitchell (Fat 
and Blood and How to Make Them), of 
Philadelphia. The “rest cure” as prac- 
ticed by him did not consist merely of 
complete rest in bed and over-feeding, as 
many seem to think; while it is true that 
the rest, the food and massage were effi- 
cacious, and-in minor eases would suffice 
of themselves, certain other factors in 
the cure were equally, sometimes more, 
beneficial; namely, the isolation, the sim- 
plification of life, the encouragement and 
re-education of the patient. In the use 
of these latter factors, all of which may 
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be included under the term  psycho- 
therapy, Weir Mitchell has been most 
successful. It is owing, perhaps, to a lack 
of emphasis in his writings upon the con- 
scious application of psychie methods, 
and a failure on the part of many of his 
imitators and followers in the profession 
adequately to make use of them, that the 
reeent development of consciously devel- 
oped psychotherapy in Europe and 
America has been hailed by some as a 
method of treatment wholly different 
from the Weir Mitchell cure. 

Danger from amateur efforts 

Psychotherapy is no new medical im- 
plement. From time immemorial it has 
been employed consciously or uncon- 
sciously by both priest and physician. 
Indeed much (not all) of the treatment 
of disease by drugs and other medical 
methods has owed its efficiency to the lar- 
vated suggestion and mental effect pro- 
duced through the mind, rather than to 
the chemical and physical effects produced 
in the body. 

The starting point of all treatment is 
the making of an accurate diagnosis of 
the malady. And this is why any treat- 
ment of nervous disorders uncontrolled 
by skillful medical men is fraught with 
serious dangers. It is surprising to find 
how often in patients sent for treatment 
on the supposition that they are “merely 
nervous,” one finds on thorough exami- 
nation some subtle signs of organic dis- 
ease which has been wholly unsuspected, 
and which in many instances must be 
held responsible for all or part of the 
nervous symptoms. A thorough and com- 
plete medical investigation should there- 
fore be made in every patient who pre- 
sents any r<-able nervous symptoms. 

In patients who are very ill nervously, 
even when on ordinary examination they 
seem to be free from so-called organie 
disease, the physician will not be satisfied 
with the kind of examination which an 
office consultation affords, but will pre- 
fer to have his patient for a few days’ 
observation in a hospital where a number 
of special examinations can be made. 
Incipient tuberculosis and disease of the 
thyroid gland are two conditions whieh 
often are ushered in by symptoms refer- 
able to the nervous system. Eye strain, 
joint strain, disease of the cavities ad- 
joining the nose, hardening of the blood 
vessels, gout, diabetes and other condi- 
tions the existence of which the patient 
may be entirely unaware of, are often re- 
sponsible for nervous disorders. The 
modern refinements of diagnosis should 
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be exhausted in the study of all doubtful 
cases before the treatment is begun. 

In this way only can the most serious 
pitfalls of psychotherapy be avoided; 
when this kind of care is taken the mis- 
take will not be made of treating a diph- 
theria patient by psychic means before 
the anti-toxin is injected, nor will one at- 
tempt to re-educate the withering brain 
of a man suffering from general paresis. 
For psychotherapy has its very definite 
limits. In outspoken insanity, and even 
in the severer grades of mental disturb- 
ance which fall short of what we call in- 
sanity, mental therapy is of little avail. 
As Dr Dana has emphasized, it is espe- 
cially when the mind simply needs in- 
struction to a new point of view, or the 
stimulus of a strong hope which fixes 
attention and steadies the whole mental 
—_— that psychotherapy is most help- 

ul. 


In the elass of disturbances, however, 
in which psychotherapy is indicated, it 
is often of great value. 

Tell patients the truth 


An explanation by the physician of the 
patient’s state to himself is in the first 
place very helpful. If we tell our pa- 
tients the truth, as Dr Richard Cabot ree- 
ommends us strongly to do, tell them the 
nature of their troubles and which of 
them are ineurable and which are cur- 
able, a good start is made. If the physi- 
cian ean say unhesitatingly that he ean 
find no evidence of the existence of ineur- 
able disease the patient’s mind is greatly 
relieved; again, where there is fear of in- 
sanity, the assurance that, in the physi- 
cian’s opinion, there is no danger often 
relieves much of the anxiety at once. 
Even where there are imperative ideas 
which the patient believes to be true, it is 
sometimes possible to convince him that 
these ideas are due to the condition of his 
nervous system, and independent of his 
will or morality. In other words, where 
it is possible to give the patient an in- 
sight into his condition, and to make him 
understand that if it were not for his 
nervous state the ideas which trouble him 
would not be present, much is gained at 
the outset. 

It is important that the patient should 
make an open declaration of everything 
which he thinks ean possibly bear upon 
the case to his physician. This avowal, 
though often a delicate matter, may be an 
important element in the eure. When 
the soul has once been unburdened, great 
relief is experienced by the patient at the 
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time, and the physician gathers clues for 
the management of the ease. Very often 
full confession of this sort, where worry 
of some kind has been at the root of the 
nervous symptoms, together with the phy- 
sician’s statement that no incurable dis- 
ease exists and that the nervous symptoms 
ean be gotten rid of, is sufficient to start 
the nervous patient on the road to re- 
covery. 

In mild eases very little treatment 
other than that just mentioned may be 
necessary; if the patient be ordered to 
lead a regular and hygienic life he may 
learn how to regain his control and to 
keep well. In severe cases, however, and 
especially where the general health has 
suffered much, we physicians find it often 
necessary to resort to more radical meth- 
ods of treatment, and then, especially, the 
rest cure of Weir Mitchell, combined with 
a carefully directed psychie treatment, of- 
fers the most promise. When these very 
sick nervous patients ean afford it we 
take them into the private ward of a hos- 
pital or sanitarium, secure a special nurse 
to take care of them, give them a pro- 
longed rest, a liberal diet and massage, 
and gradually re-educate the nervous 
functions to as nearly normal as possible. 
Patients who are less well-to-do are taken 
into the free wards. In Germany special 
sanitariums for the nervous poor are being 
established; we shall no doubt have simi- 
lar institutions here in America before 
long. 


Isolating severe cases 


One of the most important features of 
psychie treatment of more difficult cases 
is temporary isolation from the family 
and friends. This leads immediately to 
simplification of the life of the patient, 
removes him from any influences which 
may have been affecting him deleteriously, 
and transfers him at once to an atmos- 
phere in which he receives only healthy 
suggestions. When the treatment has 
begun the patient is put on a regular pro- 
gram and what we call medical obedience 
is established. The patient is required 
to follow implicitly the directions of his 
physician for a time and is relieved of 
all responsibility regarding himself. His 
diet may consist at first of only a little 
milk every two hours, according to the 
suggestion of Dubois. 

The institution of such a régime is of 
the greatest help in the training of the 
attention. Most nervous patients have to 
be taught how to keep healthy ideas up- 
permost in their consciousness, and how to 
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relegate harmful ideas to the margin of 
consciousness, and how, finally, to elimi- 
nate them altogether. If the patient sees 
no one except the physician and the nurse, 
he ean, through encouragement and repe- 
tition of simple, brief and emphatic state- 
ments, gradually be led to fix his attention 
upon his eure. For this education of the 
attention the plhysician’s training in 
psychology will be of help to him; he 
who knows best how to associate with the 
idea which he desires to instill in the 
mind of his patient an emotion which 
will make what is difficult for the patient 
seem attractive to him, will be most sue- 
eessful in such education. 
Working by persuasion 

After some progress has been made in 
the training of the attention, the educa- 
tional effort may be directed toward the 
emotions and the will. A large propor- 
tion of nervous patients are victims of 
unhealthy emotional states. Instead of 
being invigorated by healthy feelings, they 
are exhausted by depression, irritability, 
worry and fear. The physician can, if 
he will take the trouble, do much to help 
his patients learn how to school their 
emotions; for example, how to cast anger 
and worry out of their lives; one of the 
best means of doing this is by encourag- 
ing the cultivation in a positive way of the 
elevating and strengthening emotions and 
sentiments—appreciation, faith, hope, 
love and joy. All sham emotions accom- 
panied by tension and strain should be 
banished, and the patient should be 
taught not to cherish emotion for its own 
sake, but always to endeavor to give ex- 
pression to it by the performance of an 
act with which it accords. 
' Most helpful later on is the systematic 
re-education of the power to will. The 
‘patients must be taught to overcome dif- 
ficulties; many of them require to be ear- 
ried through a long progress of psychie 
hardening. Learning to take a cold bath 
in the morning or a wet-pack at night 
with good grace, or to eat varieties of 
food to which one is disinclined, may be 
early lessons in will gymnasties. Sooner 
or later the patients do well to take up 
difficult tasks, and the physician gradu- 
ally leads them back to habits of mental 
and physical work. This oecupation- 
treatment is one of the most important 
means of helping nervous people during 
ecnvaleseence. Gardening, modeling, 
earpenter work and the like on the physi- 
eal side; reading, abstracting, cataloguing, 
studying a foreign language, learning by 


heart, ete, on the mental side, are some of 
the means which may be employed. 

In the earlier part of the treatment the 
physician insists, as I have said, upon 
implicit obedience to his orders, leaving 
nothing to the decision of the patient. 
Later on it is his aim gradually to replace 
the medical absolutism by self-direction. 
In the milder forms of nervous disorders 
this should always be possible, and the 
patient sooner or later becomes com- 
pletely “master of himself ;” but in the 
severer types, in spite of a prolonged 
period of re-education, it may be diffieult 
or impossible of accomplishment, in which 
event some permanent supervision and 
direction has to be maintained. 
Appealing by suggestion 

In addition to these psychic methods of 
treatment to which I have referred, and 
which are known as the methods of per- 
suasion, the methods appealing ds they 
do to the higher mental powers of the 
patient, suggestion may also find a place, 
even though it appeals, it is assumed, 
rather to the subconscious mind. Indeed, 
in carrying out any treatment it is dif- 
ficult to be sure how much of the result 
obtained is due to a rational effect, and 
how much of it is due merely to faith 
in the healer. Among medical men at 
present, however, persuasion is more pop- 
ular than suggestion, though suggestion, 
including hypnotism, is utilized to a cer- 
tain extent. Medicine is ever striving to 
keep away from the mysterious and the 
vecult, being abnormally sensitive lest she 
countenance quackery or superstition. 
Fear of even the appearance of evil has 
sometimes, perhaps, prevented her from 
employing methods which might with ad- 
vantage be extensively used. There is 
eertainly no objection to the utilization of 
the milder forms of suggestive treatment, 
and patients may always with safety be 
encouraged to give themselves healthy 
suggestions. Hypnotism, however, should 
never be used except under close medical 
supervision. 

Religion and medicine 

Especially in connection with nervous 
and mental diseases has there been strife 
between the church and the medical pro- 
fession. It was natural that the priest 
should regard the sick soul as his prov- 
ince; the physician in turn maintained as 
his prerogative the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of all his patient’s ills, both mental 
and physical. In spite of the teachings 
of Hippocrates, who believed that the 
brain is the seat of the souwl, and that 
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menta: disturbances are due to abnormal 
conditions of the brain, the world went 
through a long period in the middle ages 
when belief in demonic possession went 
again unchallenged. The insane were 
thought to be possessed of devils or evil 
pirits; the only treatment was exorcism. 
i the Reformation, which brought 
new light in many directions, failed to do 
away with the error, for Luther himself 
had a firm belief in demons. It makes 
one grave to think that only a little while 
ago nervous and insane people were per- 
secuted as magicians or burned as 
witches. It has been estimated that in 
four centuries no less than nine million 
people in the world were executed by 
their fellows because they were believed 
to be wizards or witches. The chureh 
was not alone the cause of this slaughter; 
physicians and clergymen, it must be sor- 
rowfully confessed, were alike respon- 
sible. 

Turning now to the other side, there 
ean be no doubt that medicine has often 
unjustly and immoderately attacked re- 
ligion. In its laudable desire to combat 
superstition, medicine has herself often 
been bigoted, intolerant and fanatical. 
Imbued with the errors and abuses of re- 
ligious dogmatists and zealots, and em- 
bittered by the hindrance to scientific 
progress of which too often the church 
was the cause, physicians failed to rec- 
ognize the fundamental importance of 
religious experience for the race and have 
at times, unfortunately, openly declared 
themselves as enemies of religion per se. 

Again, medical men having made such 
strides by devoting themselves to the 
study of physical sciences and applying 
the results to the diagnosis and treatment 
of bodily ailments, have sometimes be- 
come so materialistic in their conceptions 
as to neglect their powers of idealistic 
thinking. Above all, strange as it may 
seem, medical men have often underval- 
ued the significance of mind and have 
failed to utilize psychical, moral and 
social influences as they should in the 
treatment of nervous ills. This neglect 
could not be overcome by the group of 
physicians who, though recognizing the 
importance of mental factors in disease, 
made the mistake of moralizixg mental 
disease, that is, of regarding mental dis- 
turbance primarily as sin; nor could 
much progress be made by that school of 
physicians which more than a century ago 
denied any participation by the body in 
the origin of this form of suffering, 
ascribing it all, as many well-meaning 
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but mistaken people do today, wholly to 
mental causes. 

Now that the great gulf between the 
mental and the bodily, the psychic and 
the somatic has begun to be bridged, now 
that we understand that what we call 
mental and what we call material are but 
two aspects of one and the same thing, 
since the advent of what, in the slang of 
the psychologists is known as psycho- 
physical parallelism, we may expect the 
contrasts between mind healers and body 
healers to become less marked. A sound 
mind presupposes a sound body, and to 
have a healthy body there must be sanity 
of mind. Bodily ills ean be helped, as 
they may sometimes be produced, by 
psychie influences. Mental suffering may 
be due to bodily disease and may be ir- 
remediable until the physical conditions 
are improved. 

Why, then, should not those who have a 
profound knowledge of the mind co-oper- 
ate with those who thoroughly understand 
what is known of the body in getting 
people well? I can see no reason for ob- 
jection. On the contrary, such co-oper- 
ation should be encouraged. Pyschology 
and physiology must join hands in this 
work. 

The movement toward such a co-opera- 
tion here at Emmanuel church impresses 
me very favorably. A trained psycholo- 
gist with an unusual understanding of the 
mental state of nervous people and with 
knowledge of their religious and social 
experiences, who interests himself in 
minor maladies amenable to psychic treat- 
ment, and whose work is carefully con- 
trolled by skilled neurologists and psy- 
chiatrists, ought to be a great power for 
good in this community. 

This movement is not exposed to the 
risk which attends the efforts of the un- 
trained and uncontrolled in psychother- 
apy. You have arranged to balance in- 
tellect and emotion in your psychothera- 
peutie scale, and if due precautions are 
taken I can see no reason why the state 
of equilibrium should be disturbed. If 
your field of work is not as large as the 
over-enthusiastic may assert, it is, I am 
sure, much larger than the pessimistic 
might fear. If you ean, by the simple 
methods which you employ, give peace of 
mind to the disturbed, cheer the despond- 
ent, relieve the fearful, the anxious or 
the apprehensive, embolden the timid, en- 
able the distracted to concentrate, and 
replace indecision by a fixed purpose you 
will confer an incalculable benefit upon 
the community. 
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Unique Motifs for Place Cards 


== HAT hostess has not 
m wrestled with the 

problem of providing 
attractive original 
A) place cards for din- 
> S” ners, luncheons, card 
parties and~other so- 
cial functions? Out of all proportion to 
their seemingly trivial character is the im- 
portance these bits of pasteboard assume. 
Not infrequently the key to a specially 
successful function may be found in the 
good feeling among the guests established 
by particularly clever place cards, which 
have served, not alone their primary pur- 
pose of designating places, but as a me- 
dium to instantly put the guests at ease. 

Herewith are presented some original 
ideas, which, copied exactly or with vari- 
ations, may furnish the motif for place 
eards for various oceasions, tally ecards, 
ete. These have been designed with a 
view to simplicity and effectiveness. Lit- 
tle or no artistie skill is necessary to re- 
produce them, for the lines are so clear 


and bold that they may easily be traced 
and then transferred to the cards. Sug- 
gestions as to colors will be found with 
some of these designs. 

A happy color scheme for the lower 
left-hand design on page 388 would be to 
paint the face flesh color, hair brown, 
stem and leaves green, all executed in flat 
wash. Make the drawing with lead pen- 
cil. 

A particularly happy idea is that shown 
in the last drawing on page 389. Draw 
on eardboard and, after coloring, eut out 
with sharp scissors. Paste a brace on 
the back as shown in the diagram. A 
pot and plant ean then stand at each 
plate, the name designating the place be- 
ing <ritten on each pot. 

A cleverly turned verse may supple- 
ment one of these drawings or an apt 
quotation add much to its effectiveness. 
Indeed, there is almost no limit to the 
variations to which these motifs may be 
adapted. Best of all, they are wholly 
new, drawn especially for our readers. 


Drawn by Clude 0, Deland 


Place 
MC 
; 


The poster effect of this design makes it pecu- 
iarly effective for fetes sod entertainments 
for young peopie. The lantern suggests softly 
lighted verandas or the booth dotted lawas 

summer gayeties 


Another idea decidedly postery in exe- 
cution. Nothing is more satisfactory 
than the effective massing of solid colors 
as shown in this clever drawing 


Drawn by Cushman Parker 
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Drawn by John Cecil Clay 
In copying this, variety can be had by changing 
the size and position of the moon. The artist sug- 
gests that if you must have more variety t this 
gives, change your girl 


The following color suggestions may help to secure the best effect: Make Cupid pink with brown hair. 
bps rose should be red, sky blue, clouds white and ground green. This design may be adapted to a variety 
occasions 
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* THIS 18 MY BIRTHDAY AND 


AHAPPIER ONE WAS NEVER. 
MINE ” 


Suggestions for birthday and card parties 


These are simple, effective and easy to copy 
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‘ 
In the above design make the leaves green, 
the bit of vine brown, and the grapes. which 
should be drawn very carefully, then put in in a 
perfectly fiat color, leaving the outlines white 
and the little high lights white. Great variety 

can be had in the butterfly, as the outlines need beg 


not be black nor the inside red. Any combina- 
tion of color can be used in the butterfly, but of 
course should harmonize with the color the 
grapes are made 


Designs which may be applied in a variety of ways 
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The Doorway of the Home 


By Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


[A companion article, The Hall and Its Approaches, appeared in the August number, 1907] 


HAT the entrance to the 
home may—uay, often 
does—typify the home 
life of the resident fam- 
ily, is perhaps hardly 
yet realized in this work- 
aday, practical, strenu- 

ous, pushing corner of the world—Amer- 
ica. Yet a moment’s thought and consid- 
eration will eause to spring to life 
around us many and crowding examples 
in illustration, rarely in refutation, of 
this claim. The surprise is to discover 
how often, frequently despite our con- 
scious selves, we and our neighbors have 
so proclaimed indubitably and aloud to a 
passing world our most personal and pri- 
vate tastes, leanings and concerns. 

The doorway has come to belong less 
and less to the exterior of the house; and 
ever more ¢losely is it becoming associ- 
ated with its interior, and especially with 
the entrance hall. In England this is 
both a matter of temperament and of 
precedent and environment. ~The Eng- 


lishman surrounds his house by a fene . 
and hedges in his front dooryard with 
masses of shrubbery; the facade facing 
the street has small windows and few, 
generally casements placed high in the 
wall; and, finally, the entrance itself is 
rarely other than a single broac door, 
inclosed within a framework of but suf- 
ficient pretension to prevent the stranger 
visitor passing it by unnoted. The 
garden doorway at the rear is even sim- 
pler and more hospitably homelike in 
effect, opening directly upon the terrace 
or close-clipped, well-kept green that 
forms so important a part in the home 
life of the better class English family. 
Unfortunately, the Englishman’s treat- 
ment of the front door of his dwelling has 
not yet met with unqualified approval in 
this country, although we are at last begin- 
ning to appreciate something of the mer- 
its of that point of view. The average 
Briton expects his dwelling’s entrance to 
be comparatively unobtrusive, so the 
front door, on account of its subservience 
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Sidelights alone may provide light and view 
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A low, wide, hospitable doorway, inclosed beneath a small covered porch 


to the general design of the dwelling, 
may occur wherever it best suits the econ- 
omy of his house arrangement. How dif- 
ferent is our American intention! Here 
the entrance has long been made the most 
important single detail of the street front 
of the house. It is foreed to the center 
of the principal front, covered with large 
and imposing porehes and flanked by bays 
crowded with windows. Its width has 
been increased, until the door is fre- 
quently necessarily divided and made into 
swinging halves, each of the width of 


the ordinary entrance. Its hight has only 
been limited by the hight of the first 
story; and that, in houses erected twenty 
years ago, we know to have been practi- 


eally limitless! When these methods fail 
of further possible extension, sidelights 
and toplights of glass are added to widen 
and highten the opening—all in order to 
obtain a front door of the size the owner’s 
self-importanee demanded and his purse 
allowed! 

Altogether too prevalent here is the 
eustom that over-emphasizes the impor- 
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tance of the entrance door. Anyone 
stopping for a moment and regarding 
any representative collection of American 
houses, cannot fail to be impressed most 
emphatically by this fact. Porches, bay 
windows, top and side lights, terraces, 
dormers, and staircase windows over it 
upon the second floor; everything, indeed, 
in the entire front of the house is bal- 
anced and ealeulated almost solely with 
regard to its relation to the front door, 
which, as the central feature of the house, 
consequently is foreed into a prominence 
that, in design and architectural propri- 
ety of treatment, it seldom deserves. 
Instead of spreading with a cancer- 
like growth of attendant appurtenances 


over most of the entrance front of the 
house, the door should be drawn into a 
closer relation to the house interior; be 
of pleasing and hospitable proportions, 
of warm and inviting aspect. The door- 
way may be low in hight, to increase its 
apparent width and hospitality of effect, 
and inclosed beneath a small covered 
porch, just sufficiently large to afford the 
visitor, while awaiting the opening of the 
door, adequate protection from sun or 
rain. The door-may be pierced for ad- 
mitting light from outside, permitting 
those within to obtain a preliminary 
glimpse of the individual awaiting ad- 
mittanee before taking down chain and 
bar. It may have sidelights that answer 
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A picturesque arrangement of beams, t'mbers and lattices support classic columns 


the same purpose, or a top light that an- 
swers only one. It may be glazed from 
top to bottom for the same reasons, or to 
admit of obtaining some choice view. It 
may be a “Dutch door” divided in the 
eenter, and so allowing full ventilation 
while still forming a barrier against the 
entrance of stray dogs or the too easy 
exit of the over-inquisitive and momen- 
tarily unguarded infant. ‘ 
Properly handled, then, the entrance 
doorway to the residence should be, not 
a pretentious opening in an exterior wall, 


but an integral portion of the entrance 
hallway, of which it should form a part. 

The importance of the first effect ob- 
tained by the casual visitor entering the 
house being allowed, the consequent ne- 
ecessity of the doorway admitting him di- 
rectly into its heart—the hall—must be 
further granted. The door and doorway, 
two separate items, as we shall see, should 
not be objects of contention, demanding 
his consideration, but ought, by their 
very ineonspicuousness of form, to 
proffer but a graceful introduction to the 
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A door may become even part of a much glassed-in 
porch or “ sun parlor” 


home within. The instant the door swings 
to one side, it should merge in color-and 
design into the walls and treatment of 
the hallway. The visitor taking one step 
inside the portal should feel himself taken 
to the very heart of the house-home, the 
doorway through which he has passed 
forming but the background inclosing him 
hospitably, firmly, within the dwelling. 
That there should be no feeling of inde- 
cision, of uncertainty of intention, no 
jarring lack of harmony of color or mate- 
rial, is here most important. 

All this but means that the very door 
and doorway, nay, the very manner of 
its opening, can and should reflect the 
feeling and intention of hallway, dwell- 
ing and occupants. The door itself 
may contain an amount of individual- 
ity that is little suspected. For your- 
selves try the experiment of strolling 
along some village street and glancing 
casually at door after door of the houses 
that you pass. Some portion of the house 


facade, the porch, the intervening shrub- 
bery or grounds, coming between you and 
the mere doorway, blend so indissolubly 
into the impression you receive as to make 
its analysis and their separation difficult 
or impossible. Go into the city, and take 
some fashionable residence street where 
the houses abut closely upon the walk and 
one another; where an equality of width, 
a uniformity of hight and a number-iden- 
tity of window openings tend to assist 
you in concentrating your attention upon 
the doorways alone—and then it will be 
found that a more direct comparison is 
forced upon you. 

One house, perhaps the first you pass, 
contains a tall wide door with a stretch 
of plate glass extending from top to bot- 
tom and from side to side, that reveals the 
publicity and pretension of the aceus- 
tomed glass show-window of its probable 
possessor. Within, it may be sereened by 
a large elaborately worked piece of lace 


Another door will frame a single wooden pzncl, the 
whole of simplest colonial design 
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or by “puckered” 
silk curtains, by 
their very details 
of arrangement an: 
tones of color sug- 
gesting unmistak- 
ably the probable 
professions of their 
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it! 


owners. Another 
door will, in place 
of the streteh of 
glass, frame a 


panel of wood 
quite as simple and 
quite large. 
Here the hints of 
individuality are 
perhaps more sub- 
tile and less closely 
connected with the 
owner of the house 
than with the in- 
dividuality of the 
man who may have 
designed it; the problem now becomes 
less a matter of furnishing than of con- 
struction, yet there remains evidence 
enough for the observing. The door itself 
may be narrowly paneled in wood or 
glass, and its surrounding framework will 
betray numberless individualities of de- 
sign. Even the woodwork alone exhibits 
much; it may be simply painted white, it 
may be of natural wood or various colors, 
finished in the dull somber gloss of aris- 
toeracy or the brilliant flaring enamel of 
the nouveau riche. 

More forbidding than such a door is 


A horrible cxemple cf the American extreme and over-pretentious facade with 
features of the size its owner's purse allow 


one pierced near the top with a small 
opening of glass, barred and grilled and 
protected, until one feels that the en- 
trance is less that of a modern residence 
than a relic preserved from some mediz- 
val feudal keep. Yet this same idea, differ- 
ently worked out, more feelingly handled, 
slightly inereased in size, gracefully 
treated, forms perhaps the most attractive 
and convenient design for the door itself 
that has yet been invented. It allows of 
the person answering the door seeing. out 
and getting something of an idea of who 
it is that applies for admittanee. It 


The entire front of the Ameria house is balanced and calculated solely with 
regard to its central feature, the front door 


in which the open- 
ing is inelosed and 
sereened, a chance 
for the expression 
of the individuality 
of the owner, and 
gives the ealler a 
fragmentary 
glimpse of the hall- 
way and house inte- 
tior that should 
presage and pre- 
pare him for the 
fuller view that is 
to follow. At night 
it allows the cheer- 
ful, subdued glow 
east by the lighted 
lamp or _ fixture 
within the dwelling 
diffusing itself 
“like a good deed” 


offers, in the way 
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in the “naughty” outside world 

So much for the door; later we 
will take up its handling. 

The doorway is of equal, if not 
greater, importance. The open- 
ing may be a simple rectangle en- 
tirely filled by the swinging valve 
closing or admitting entrance to 
the interior of the house, to 
stranger or to friend. It may 
be of sufficient additional hight to 
inelude a rectangular top light of 
glass, sometimes curtained, some- 
times covered by a grill, but in 
both eases admitting of sufficient 
sunlight to cheer and warm the 
very entrance to the dwelling. 
This toplight may, by arching the 
top of the opening, become semi- 
circular in outline, either the true 
are of a circle or the flattened 
swing of the ellipse, all of which 
have been excellently worked out 
into many attractive designs by 
our colonial predecessors. The 
architectural opening may be 
framed in a narrow band of mold- 
ing forming an architrave carry- 
ing over and around the margin; 
or it may be bounded by columns 
or pilasters ending in a simple 


The narrow colonial sidelight, irom an entrance 100 years old 


elassie treatment derived from colonial, door itself; or they may be fussy, finicky 
renaissance or English motives; and as and nervous, with an indecision that is 
restrained or as elaborate in its architee- too often a symtom of “Americanitis,” 
tural expression as the client may demand. the national disease that is one resulting 

The moldings may be simple, broad, and outgrowth of our American manner of 
relevant to the size and proportions of the _ living. 


A glazed door with just sufficient protection without from sua and rain 
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A truly American trait may be exempli- 
fied by carving the panel and over-orna- 
menting the molding. In the city house, 
indeed, pretension is of necessity driven 
to assert itself in some such fashion, as 
the very restrictions of the uniform house 
front seldom allow of such an expression 
manifesting itself in mere dimensions of 
size. 

The striving for this latter utterance 
may appear in the very doorway; its 
width expanded to inelude glass each side 
the door—either the narrow colonial side- 
light or a mongrel window treatment. In 
any event, glass—faney or plain, ribbed 
with wood or metal—is introduced for 
light or purposes of sight, without and 
within; and glass, in whatever form or 
disposition, invites further interior 
screening by decoration or upholstery. 
Sidelights, and toplights, too, are neither 
exceptional nor impossible of refined and 
delightful treatment, although too often 
indicative of their very antipodal quali- 
ties. A door may become even part of a 
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much glassed-in porch, or “sun parlor,” 
without being either vulgar or pretentious. 

Sometimes, especially in western cities, 
the inelosing framework may be extended 
and developed until it includes the rest- 
less and unsatisfied striving of the orna- 
mentation of the ultra-modern or Art 
Nouveau school; an expression as yet less 
perfected—and therefore less satisfactory 
—than the restless type of architecture 
developed by another period, that known 
as the Gothie style. 

Often even more important than door 
or door opening is the exterior porch, of 
greater or less size, that is so constantly 
encountered that it has become uncon- 
sciously accepted as almost a part of the 
very entrance itself; the necessity of some 
protection of this sort, however slight, is 
rarely questioned. It may be only a pro- 
jeeting baleony above the door; a hang- 
ing hood or “marquise” of glass and metal 
or wood; a picturesque arrangement of 
beams and timbers supported on classic 
columns, and in turn supporting lattices 
weighted with elam- 


A protected outer vestibule of brick and stone 


bering vines. Or 
the doorway may 
be set deep within 
a recessed aleove, 
or behind an even 
more thoroughly 
protected outer ves- 
tibule of brick and 
stone. 
And there is still 
a further art in the 
very way a door is 
tended. Of what 
advantage is it to 
have a_ earefully 
planned and fur- 
nished vista earry- 
ing the eye from 
opening door to hall 
fireplace or stairs 
if this - attractive 
_ glimpse is shut off 
by the forbidding 
servant, bulking 
large or gigantic 
in the _ restricted 
space she grudg- 
ingly opens? What 
avail dainty and 
appetizing color 
schemes if the serv- 
ant earelessly 
dressed or slovenly 
elad? All that skill 
and money may do 
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to make doorway and house attractive will 
fail of result unless some thought and 
consideration are given to developing 
their best possibilities of use and treat- 
ment under actual living conditions. 

A door gracefully swung and _ hospi- 
tably opened, carefully and promptly an- 
swered; a visitor warmly welcomed and 
smilingly greeted, and of what absolute 
necessity are skillfully designed settings? 


Rainy Day 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Snug indoors, all warm and dry, 

I watch the people hurry by, 

Wet and weary, to and fro, 

Through the dripping rain they go, 
Coats turned up and hats turned down, 
On each face an ugly frown. 

Everyone looks cross and sad— 

I should think they would be glad 

They had nobody to say, 

“You must not go out today!” 
I suppose they’d like to be 
Snug and warm indoors, like me. 


Oh, how I should like to play 
In the nice, wet rain all day! 

I should like to paddle round 
On the soaky, squishly ground. 
Where the mud is good and thick, 
I would stir it with a stick! 
And the lovely gutters—look! 
Each one is a running brook! 
What a dreadful waste it is, 
Shut indoors a day like this! 
Mothers are afraid of wet, 


And they always fuss and fret. 
But these people in the street 
Tramp along with soaking feet. 

Little children, boys and girls, 

Oh! What dresses! Ah! What eurls!— 
Perhaps they have no one to care 

For their feathers or their hair, 

No dear fussy one to say— — 
“You must not go out today.” 
That must be why they are sad. 
Indeed, indeed, I must be glad! 
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After all, it is the spirit and intention 
that counts, whether they be manifested 
alone in the architecture of the house— 
coldly impersonal and_ unsatisfactory 
enough it is, too, if unsupported—or even, 
lacking these accessories, in the vitalizing, 
sure and convincing touch of the woman 
whose personality makes of the negative, 
inanimate shell a full-flowered, positive, 
palpitating home. 


The Little Joys 
By Theodosia Garrison 


My little joys went by me 
As little children run 
Across the fields at sunset 
When playing time is done. 


And now alone at twilight 
What is there may content 

The heart that loved their laughter 
And frolic merriment? 


Ah well, who knows but still may dawn 
Another fairer day 

Wherein my little joys may come 
A dancing out to play. 


Gratitude 
By Eugene Dolson 


I think, indeed, that gratitude 
Is virtue’s chiefest part; 

The kindly memory of good 
Bespeaks a generous heart. 


Speech 
By Louise Ayres Garnett 


The little dog says, “Bow-wow-wow,” 
The spotted cow says, “Moo,” 
The crow says, “Caw,” the goose says, 
“Honk,”- 
The baby says, “Ah goo.” 
I’d give a lot to know just what 
They’re telling. Wouldn’t you? 


For little girls and little boys 
Who make dumb animals their toys 
This truthful tale is told with care 

Of Tiddledewinks and Teddy Bear, 
And what oceurred to Tiddledewinks 
To quite reform the naughty minx. 


TIDDLEDEWINKS 


DUNHAM 


EDDY 


GEORGE FKERR 


(AU nights reserved) 


With cautious finger on her lip, 
Lest Teddy Bear may make some slip, 
Upon her silent, slippered toes, 

Straight to the eupboard now she goes, 
Where jam, preserves and marmalade 
Seem placed to tempt this little maid. 


Poor Teddy now may try in 


vain, 

His sinful comrade to re- 
strain. 

Into the jar of plum pre- 
serves, 


Regardless of poor Teddy's 
nerves, 

She dips his paws till skin 
and hair 

Are red and sticky every- 
where. 

“In stealing Grandma’s jam,” 
says she, 


“ Straight to the cupboard row she gocs” 


“You are a worser thief than 
me.” 


Alas! that Tiddledewinks 
should slip, 
suddenly 

should tip! 

Then, while the room goes 
round and round, 

She trembles at a frightful 
sound, 

And sees about to pounce on 
her 

An avalanehe of claws and 
fur. 

Yes, Teddy Bear has “growed” 
to be 

Quite twice as big and spry 

as she. 


And her ehair 
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And_ Tiddledewinks, half 
seared to death, 

Has hardly time to cateh 
her breath, 

For all that she has done 
to him 

He does to her, and with 
a vim. 

He twists her legs till each 
bone ereaks, 

And twists her arms until 
she shrieks. 

He rummazes the cupboard 
shelves, 

In every nook and corner 
delves, 

And then with, Oh! such 
eruel pains, 

Takes all the jam that now 
remains, 

And smears it thick upon 
each cheek 

Of. Tiddledewinks, ere she 
ean speak. 

“That’s what you lately did 
to me; 

How does it seem to you?” 
says he. 
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He drags her to the kitehen 
sink, 

But not to give the maid a 
drink. 

Beneath the tap he holds 
her tight, 
Until she’s. drenched and 
made with fright. 
“That’s what you’ve often 
done to me; 

How does it seem to you?” 
says he. 

At last big Teddy Bear re- 
lents 

As Tiddledewinks her sins 
repents. 

Out through the door away 
he leaps, 

And on the floor the maiden 
sleeps. 

Dear Grandma comes and 
finds her there, 

And holds her close, and 
smooths her hair; 
Forgives her every infant 

sin, 
Puts her to bed and tucks 
her in. 


_“** How does it seem to you?’ says he” 
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™ AM sure that every Amer- 

} ican boy and girl is born 
¥ a Young Defender in heart, 
¢ and there must be a great 
many who would like to 
wear a badge to proclaim 
him to his friends the cham- 
pion and defender of all the animals in 
the world. There are already 90,000 chil- 
dren who have joined the ranks and there 
is room for everyone else. 

This little boy in the picture is a Young 
Defender who is taking a poor lost eat to 
be cared for. His name is Jerry, and all 
his life he has loved his dog better than 
anything in the world except his father 
and mother. When Jerry heard that the 
Young Defenders gave badges to boys 
and girls who loved animals and wanted 
to protect them from cruelty, he knew 
at once that he must join, so Jerry went, 
one Saturday af- 
ternoon, to the 
building where the 
American Society 
for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals has its head- 
quarters, by 
signing his name 
to a little pledge— 
the easiest pledge 
in the world, for it 
said, “I will be 
kind to all animals 
and in so far as I 
ean protect from 
the eruelty of oth- 
ers’—he got his 
badge, which you 
can see in the pie- 
ture, 

The first week he 
wore his badge, he 
had to write three 
letters to his head- 
quarters. One of 
them told about a 
eat on his street 
that was locked in 
a cellar and 
couldn’t get out. 
The _ second re- 
ported a man whose 
horse was every day 
starting out with 


too big a load and had big sores on his 


Brave Hearted Young Defenders 


By Elizabeth A. Irwin 


back from drawing them. The third let- 
ter was about a woman who locked her 
eat out and let her run starving through 


the street. 


He took her some milk and 


then went home, and wrote this letter: 


Dear Sir: 


Mrs Mulkan is a wicked woman. 
She lives at 23 on my street and I 
believe she hates eats. She starved 
one out and now I don’t know what 
became of her and her three kittens. 
My mother is kind, but she says four 
cats are enough. Please rescue these 
and arrest the criminal. 


Yours for kindness, 


Jerry. 


Sometimes, in excitement, the children 
forget to give names and addresses, and 
then the person who reads the letter feels 
very badly to know about cruelty with- 


out being able to 
stop it. There are 
hundreds of other 
little boys and girls 
all over the coun- 
try who are writ- 
ing such letters 
every day, and 
bringing in new 
members all _ the 
time. Boys and 
girls who don’t live 
in New York write 
letters for badges. 
One letter said: 

“Please send me 
a badge. The boys 
on my block stone 
dogs and I ean’t 
stand that.” 

One day I saw 
a crowd in the 
street and stopped 
to see what the 
trouble was. A big 
boy of fourteen 
had fast hold of 
a horse’s bridle and 
was talking excit- 
edly first to the 
driver of the cart 
and then to the 
policeman. “Do you 
see that badge?” 
he said, as I came 
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rescued kitten 


WHEN PHILIP 


up, “that tells you what business it is 
of mine; you may go free now, but I have 
your eart number, and this will be the 
last day you’ll beat your horse for a long 
time. Let him go,” he said to the police- 
man. “I’ll send a special officer to his 
employer.” 

The children in any neighborhood re- 
spect the boys who wear badges and are 
very careful to treat animals well in their 
sight, and if they have been careless or 
cruel boys before, often decide to be 
Young Defenders, too. Three or four 
hundred children join the society every 
Saturday and about a hundred every day, 


HILIP lived quite a long 
distance from school, and 
he did not know any of the 
children that went his way. 
So after the first day, when 
mamma had seen him safe 
inside the schoolroom, he 
felt very lonely. He even concluded that 
he did not like school at all. But at 
noon on the third day he came home, his 
face eager and smiling. . 

“Mamma,” he said, “I’ve thought of 
something beautiful !” 

“T am so glad,’ mamma answered. 
“Tell me about it!” 

“And you'll do it; won’t you, mamma?” 

“Tf I ean,” she replied. 

“Oh, goody! goody! ’Course you ean! 
I want you to go to school, too! Will 
you, mamma? Will you begin this after- 
noon?” 

It was too bad to spoil the delight in 
the eager little face; but what could 
mamma do? “Why, darling,” she said, 
“mamma ean’t go to school. She’s too 
big.” 

“Oh, no, mamma, you are not! There 
are some girls a great deal bigger than 
you. ’Course, you prob’ly can’t be in my 
room; but if I know you are there to 
play with me at recess and come home 
with me when school’s out, I shan’t mind.” 
“But, my dear, people don’t go to 


When Philip Began School 


By Emma C. Dowd 
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beside all those who join the league by let- 
ter. Now I will keep by promise and teil 
you how to join. Unless you live in New 
York, write a letter saying: I want to 
become a member of the Young Defenders’ 
League. Address the letter this way: 
The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 
Madison Ave and 26th Street, 
New York City. 
Inelose four cents postage, and you will 
receive a pledge card and addressed en- 
velope. This, when returned, will bring 
your badge and some rules for caring for 
your pets. There are no dues. 


school when they are as old as mamma 
is. 

“You go to Sunday school,” urged 
Philip. 

“Well, that’s different, dear.” 

“T don’t see why. You look younger’n 
some of those girls anyway, and you ean 
tie a ribbon on your hair just as they do, 
and nobody’ll know the difference. Won't 
you, please, mamma?” 

“Ym afraid I ean’t, Philip. Who 
would do the work at home, and cook the 
dinner, and mend your clothes and 
papa’s?” 

“Oh, couldn’t we get the dinner to- 
gether when we came home? And I'll go 
*ithout mending,” pleaded Philip. 

It took Mrs Denslow a good while to 
convince Philip that school was not the 
place for little boys’ mothers, and even 
then he had some doubts about her rea- 
soning being wholly right. He had 
thought it was such a charming plan. 

There was a new scholar in school that 
afternoon, a shy little girl with big brown 
eyes and soft yellow curls. At the close 
of the session the teacher ealled Philip 
to her desk, and introduced him to the 
little stranger. 

“This.is Elise White,” she said, “and 
her mother wanted me to put her in 
charge of some nice boy or girl who went 
her way, and I am sure you will take 
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good care of her. She lives about two 
blocks this side of your house, right on 
your street, so you won’t have to go out 
‘of your way at all. Perhaps you can go 
ane come together every day, and that 
will be pleasant for you both.” 

Philip felt very big and manly as he 
escorted little Miss White out through the 
school yard and down the street. He 
talked about everything he could think 
of, but could not overcome his compan- 
ion’s shyness until he spoke of kittens. 
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Then she talked, too, and told him about 
her own. 

Mrs White was watching for Elise, and 
came out to thank Philip for his kind- 
ness. After that the school walk never 
seemed long, for upon acquaintance Elise 
proved to be the merriest little chatter- 
box, and the two were inseparable. 

“T think p’r’aps it’s just as well you 
didn’t go to school,” Philip told his 
mother, “for Elise might be kind o’ ’fraid 
of you; she’s so bashful.” 


The Slide 


By Emily Williams 


There is no snow in Giraffe-Land, 
But no one feels the lack, 


For the children all go coasting, 
Right down the Giraffe’s back. 
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College Girls and Fashions 


By Mary Billings Eddy 


DO wish Anne wouldn’t 
wear such atrocious hats,” 
remarked the senior hope- 
lessly, as one of our mutual- 
friends walked past the 
door of our room. “Um,” 
I agreed thoughtfully, “it 
is a pity. She seems to be anticipating 
her second childhood. That last effort is 
about suitable for a youngster of six. 
Can’t you do anything about it?” 

“No, I ean’t,” returned the senior. “I’ve 
tried, tactfully, and it isn’t possible. She’s 
devoted to them. Thinks they suit her 
style.” 

“Didn’t know she had any,” I ventured 
tentatively. 

“She hasn’t,” said the senior with con- 
vietion, “and that’s her trouble. I wish 
she would let me buy her clothes just once. 
She really has possibilities.” 

Whereupon I was struck by the convie- 
tion that this was the keynote of the sit- 
uation. People in general, and college 
girls in particular, have such infinite pos- 
sibilities in the direction of clothes, tim- 
ited of course, to some extent, by their 
bank accounts. 


When women’s colleges were first 
started people had the idea that a college 
girl was quite out of the ordinary. She 
was advanced. She was supposed to be 
not only studying the elassies, but to be 
striving for a better, saner mode of life; 
a more rational style of dress; in short, 
to be an example to the community. Well, 
she was. For a few years we had a num- 
ber of awkward, corsetless females, with 
hair “slicked” back tight, flat-heeled boots, 
unfitted gowns, and possibly spectacles, 
who stood for the type of a college girl, 
and who were not one whit better physi- 
eally than their trimly corseted sisters. 
It was a hazardous period of our existence 
and we narrowly escaped bloomers. Luck- 
i!y this vision of unloveliness didn’t “take,” 
and we came to a proper realization of 
the fact that it isn’t necessary to make 
ourselves look any worse than nature in- 
tended, and that if we ean improve a bit, 
why not? 

People, frequently, in a more or less 
confidential tone, say things like the fol- 
lowing: “Won’t you please tell us, do col- 
lege girls dress much?” “Do college girls 


dress just for the fun of it, or for each 


“* It is the usual thing for the girls to have new gowns ng 
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other?” “You know, I’m really interestea 
in the question, and I’d like to get at it 
from a practical standpoint. Now, tell the 
truth, do college girls dress principally 
for each other or for men?” This last, 
let me add, was from a man. 

Well, to begin with, we certainly do 
‘dress. In this climate it is a necessity as 
_well as a convention. And, I may say, 
that, on the whole we dress very well. 
_We are obliged to. Many people, I be- 
lieve, have a very hazy notion about a 
college. They think of it first as sepa- 
rated from the community. Then they 
faney it as a place much cut off and se- 
cluded on the principle of a reform school 
or a lunatic asylum, with high board 
fences, spiked on top, or immense brick 
walls with iron gates. It seems so remote 
from civilization that the girls could pos- 
sibly “slip” around in kimonos if they did 
not have time to dress, and as for regu- 
larly dressing up, why what would be the 
use? 

- Its all wrong, this idea. Many colleges 
are directly in the center of the town or 
city where they are situated and those 
which are not are usually near civilized 
communities and are always open to any 


numper of visitors. We couldn’t possibly 
go about in kimonos, They are never 
seen outside of one’s room or the corridors 
of the dormitories. If we are unfortu- 
nate and do not wake up until the break- 
fast bell has rung, there will sometimes 
be a line of four or five girls upon the 
stairs each fastening up the waist of the 
one in front of her. One of the fathers, 
who happened to be visiting his daugh- 
ter’s room, once ran into such a line, bowed 
gravely, having met the girls, and re- 
marked to the one behind that he was 
very sorry he couldn’t assist her. Also, 
to be sure, we may speed into the dining 
room fastening our collars and adjusting 
our belts upon the way, but we always are 
completely dressed by the time we come 
out again. Our more fortunate friends 
lovingly fasten us “up in the back” or 
button our cuffs between courses, and we 
are ready to face chapel and several reci- 
tations, clad and in our right minds. 
Consequenily, being either in and of the 
community, or near it and subject to fre- 
quent incursions and excursions, the dress 
of college women is practically that of the 
community. It is quite as necessary to 


be well dressed in college as in any other 


“*Do we dress for men? Well, rcally—!” 
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place, and college girls realize the fact. 
The “grind,” a person who twisted her 
hair into a knob at the back of her head 
and wore anything, is a myth now. She 
doesn’t exist. The very few people who 
pay practically no attention to their 
clothes are either reformed by their 
friends or regarded with pity and regret. 
Not that a girl is expected to spend most 
of her time upon her clothes, or to neg- 
lect her studies for the sake of adorning 
her person. That attitude would be 
frowned down upon by her fellow-stu- 
dents quite ts severely as the other ex- 
treme. She is simply expected to adjust 
things, to do her work and recreation and 
clothes; to bring them all in somewhere 
in their proper proportions. 


We dress for each other, but that means. 


for our self-respect, the standard of what 
is respectable being set by our social sur- 
roundings. “Do we dress for men?” 
Well, really—! The truth is that men 
are not what one might call plentiful. 
Anybody who has ever tried to obtain one 
for a junior “prom” or a founder’s day, 
or for any other of the functions which 
the various colleges offer us once or twice 
during our college course, will witness to 
the truth of my statement. A girl who 
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had made all arrangements ana had re- 
ceived, at the last moment, a telegram 
from her fifteenth man saying that he was 
sorry, but he couldn’t come, wouldn’t like 
to be asked if she dressed for the men. 
All levity aside, a great many men do at- 
tend the different college affairs and it is 
the usual thing for the girls to have new 
frocks. Those who cannot afford it don’t, 
but they seem to have quite as good a 
time. During the year a few stray men 
wander in from the neighboring colleges 
or an adjacent city to spend Sunday witi 
a friend or to eall of an evening. Then 
the girl is very apt to put on as attractive 
a gown as she possesses, it being always 
suited to the oceasion. But, on the whole, 
one wouldn’t, at home or abroad, be apt 
to receive a caller in a gingham apron or 
in a gown which one had worn all day, 
and I do not think it is fair to say that 
college girls dress for the men. 

Not long ago a professor in one of our 
eastern colleges remarked that at the be- 
ginning of the college year he was almost 
blinded by the brillianey of the diamonds 
worn in his classes during the morning, 
but that by the beginning of the second 
semester they had ceased to appear. And 
then he made some general statements 
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about the difference between the dress of 
the eastern and the western girls. Per- 
sonally, I have never seen at college any 
diamonds which for size or brilliancy 
would attract special attention, but the 
girls may possess them. However, the in- 
cident is typical of the western girl’s tend- 
ency to be rather overdressed for classes 
when she starts in. She is apt to wear 
very handsome and rather fancy clothes. 
Her silks rustle like the wind blowing 
through a paper factory and her hats fre- 
quently skate around her head at distress- 
ing angles. Nevertheless, she is usually 
a very effective looking person and by 
the beginning of sophomore year she has 
learned the trick of adjustment. 

The eastern girl begins at the other ex- 
treme. Her clothes are very quiet and 
present a somewhat scared appearance. 
Her skirts are not quite full enough 
around the bottom; her coats are evidently 
homemade; the shoulders are always nar- 
row and the sleeves are always too tight. 
She wears what our grandmothers ealled 
“boots,” rec“ay and square-toed with low 
heels. Tor hats are very modest, small 
affairs tr:mmed with a simple bow, and 
possibly a plein quill or two. She slides 
around corners like a slim gray ghost, 
or seutties, like a frightened rabbit, ac- 
cording to her size. But she is very 
quaint and charming, and after a few 
months of college life learns to adjust her 
clothes as well as herself to the demands 
of her surroundings. 

Girls who have plenty of money pay 


When the girls come back with new gowns and hats 


for other people’s clever ideas, and the 
dressmaker who ean boast that she never 
makes two gowns alike can command any 
price—and she does. Girls without much 
money to spend are put to it to invent 
their own schemes of construction. Of 
course it does not do to be glaringly orig- 
inal. A bright red raincoat, for instanee, 
is very conspicuous, not to say unfortu- 
nate. One could always be identified at 
any distance; and at times, when you meet 
face to face a professor whose class you 
have just cut, identification is not desira- 
ble. The fashion of pinning up the brim 
of a soft leather hat to the crown with a 
college seal pin or some other label is 
considered ridiculous. In fact, we do not 
eare for things that are not sensible and 
suitable. 

What makes the standard of the sensi- 
ble and suitable? The common sense of 
each individual girl, when she has plenty. 
When she hasn’t, it is the common sense 
of her friends, unless she be very stub- 
born. In the latter ease she is hopeless. 
One cold day last winter a friend of mine 
walked downtown with her narrow fur 
boa tied in a hard knot under her chin. 
She went into a store and happened to 
eateh a glimpse of herself in a mirror. 
She stopped short, stared at her reflection 
for a minute, and then exclaimed in a dis- 
gusted tone, “Well, I declare, I look like 
a fool!” An example of common sense. 

Offhand, without having given the sub- 
ject much consideration, a person micht 
think that the college girl influenced fash- 
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ion to quite an extent. She doesn’t par- 
ticularly. I really think that we are apt 
to get a bit behind the fashions at times. 

“Fads” have always been considered a 
college woman’s prerogative, and there are 
several articles of dress which are dis- 
tinetly college products. They are not 
at all what an outsider usually supposes 
them to be—merely some little eccentricity 
or peculiarity which is adopted for the 
sake of being “different.” They are 
founded upon reason and have a truly 
utilitarian basis. The Peter Thompson 
suit, for instance, is invaluable when one 
is in danger of being shut out from break- 
fast. It can be gotten into almost instan- 
taneously. In its flannel manifestations 
it is warm, impervious to dampness, and 
absolutely invulnerable. It lasts “for- 
ever.” And when of linen or any light 
wool material, it may even be worn to 
social functions. 

The “batting hat,” a small round head- 
gear of straw or felt with a quill put 
somewhere, is used, usually in combina- 
tion with a “Peter Tom,” when off for a 
long tramp or drive, and has superseded 
the old time tam-o’-shanter. We spend so 
much time in perhaps three or four build- 
ings, going back and forth from one to 
another, that any form of wrap that can 
be easily and quickly put on and off is 
very popular. The capes made by the 
Shakers are worn a great deal, Then 
there is the ever present sweater, its lat- 
est development being the jacket variety. 
It isn’t always becoming and it sometimes 
is not neat, but it is practically indispen- 
sable. Recently a number of our friends 
have rustled about on rainy day ir yel- 
low oilskin coats and hats. They are 
not remarkably pretty, but, oh, so sensible. 

Psychologically dress has an important 
effect upon us. The head of the psychol- 
ogy department at a large woman’s col- 
lege held a class from 5 until 6 o’clock, 
and he requested the girls to come dressed 
for dinner. Whether he did it thinking 
that the girls would do better work, or 
just because he liked to see the pretty 
gowns, I do not know, but there was rea- 
son in his request. If a girl starts out 
in the morning by being late to breakfast, 
rushing into the dining room half put 
together, hurrying to chapel and recita- 
tions, her mind is divided. She recites 
upon the Monroe doctrine wondering if 
her collar is coming off all the way around 
and if anybody can see it. She demon- 
strates a proposition in trigonometry at 
the blackboard with an uneasy feeling that 
her safety pin is visible below her belt. 
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The result is that her work is much less 
efficient than it would have been if she 
had been properly clad and could have 
given an undistracted mind to the work 
in hand, It may seem romantic to the-un- 
sophisticated mind to picture a girl at- 
tired in a fetching dressing gown, curled 
up in a corner of a couch, surrounded by 
books and prepared to “grind” for awhile. 
Such a performance is not a bit scientific, 
and isn’t done unless we are freshmen 
who do not know any better. One can 
study infinitely better when well dressed 
and sitting up in a straight chair. 

Socially, dress is always important. No 
matter what profession a woman may en- 
ter, one of the requirements is that she be 
well dressed, which means not only tidi- 
ness, but style. Style does not necessarily 
imply fashion. Some of the most fash- 
ionably dressed people haven’t a bit of 
style. But it implies a certain amount of 
independence and originality—a dash of 
temperament, if you like. By way of ex- 
ample, a college woman applied to a cer- 
tain superintendent of schools for a posi- 
tion. She was always, so to speak, 
“neatly dressed.” The superintendent 
liked her recommendation and decided 
that she would do, but inquired if she 
couldn’t “specialize a little in hats.” He 
wanted her to be somewhat of a model 
for the pupils 

People can specialize to quite an extent 
in hats or other things without being ob- 
trusively peculiar. As one girl said of 
another: “Her clothes are odd, but some- 
how they go.” In general the college 
woman has caught the idea. Her clothes 
have a certain amount of “go” about them. 
Of course, a girl’s popularity or social 
position at college does not depend in the 
least upon the number of trunks she 
brings with her. Fine feathers do not 
make fine birds, but, in popular language, 
they “help some.” They help a great 
deal, whether a woman belongs to a colle- 
giate institution or not. It does not do 
to have a person say, “Oh, yes, she’s a 
very nice girl, but she always looks so 
sloppy.” Also the tidy and the suitable 
are not quite enough. 

A successful gown is neatness, appro- 
priateness and style combined. It may be 
the result of instinet or education, plus 
a good dressmaker and a few yards of 
material, of course, but in either case the 
ability to produce it should be cultivated. 
It is necessary to be successful in clothes 
as well as in other lines of activity if a 
woman is to preserve her own self-respect 
and the respect of the community. 
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Practical Young Folk 


The freedom of these columns is cordially offered 
the young people of America for the expression of 
news, fun and inspiration. Cash on acceptance will 
be paid for available contributions.—The Editor. 

Several mothers of young girls in our 
neighborhood made a conspicuous success 
of a series of parties. Mothers and 
daughters. in turn vied with each other 
in a contest of menus and their prepara- 
tion. The prize menu was voted the best 
balaneed, most attractive and withal re- 
quired the least time for preparation. 
The maximum expense was fixed for all 
by vote of the elub. An additional prize 
of five dollars was awarded the maker of 
the best loaf of bread served during the 
series. The framer of the prize menu was 
hostess, without expense, at the final 
party. To this each member was allowed 
to bring a guest. C. H. 


A bridal couple of my acquaintance 
have had the most fascinating sort of 
honeymoon in the summer home of 
friends, whose wedding gift was the use 
of their beautiful hill-top cottage for a 
fortnight. Jay. 


One of the latest of candle shades is the 
black cat. The shades are made out of 
fine black kid or leather in a circular 
piece, and three or four eats’ faces are 
eut in. Over a yellow lining with a nar- 
row Tom Thumb fringe they are most 
effective, and over red they are bewitech- 
ing for a Hallowe’en frolic. These shades 
are suitable for a chafing dish supper at 
any time. L. H. L. 


In a Hallowe’en entertainment where a 
variety of amusements had been arranged 
for some young girls, one that created 
great fun was a man in the moon. He 
was a disk, three feet in diameter, which 
had been eut out of a large, thick piece 
of yellow paper. On this paper heavy 
features had been drawn with an open 
mouth from which carefully eut teeth 
protruded. On the upper side, at the 
right, was pasted a three-cornered open 
ear which was connected by a paper tube 
with a small basket at the back of the 
disk. This apparitiqn was set across a 
corner which had been draped with blue 
cheesecloth spangled with silver stars, 
and behind it an operator was concealed. 
When a candidate for the “man’s” aec- 
quaintanee appeared she was given a pad 
and pencil and told to write a question. 
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This question was dropped in the ear and 
in a moment a written answer issued from 
between the image’s teeth. The answers 
were prepared beforehand and were in 
rhyme. It was found that by taking any 
collection of poetry and picking out a 
series of couplets answering to the ques- 
tions, “When?” “Why?” “How?” and 
“Where?” it is possible to get a number 
that will be sufficiently apposite answers 
to any questions that are likely to be 
asked. J. H. 


New York girls’ stationery now has a 
very long, narrow monogram, sometimes 
an ineh long and less than half as wide 
B. M. 8. 


Four married couples of us take differ- 
ent short trips on alternate Sunday after- 
noons in warm weather to nearby quiet 
places, say to the Palisades of New Jer- 
sey or to City Island. One family brings 
meat, another potatoes and vegetables, 
another small things, such as coffee, bread, 
sugar and milk, another dessert, like a big 
shortcake or something else made at home. 
Where the real fun comes in is to see 
the male portion of the party building 
fires and cooking. They do not think 
they are working at all. We, of course, 
set the table. The dishes, all of paper 
and wood, are burned on the grounds. 
Mrs E. T. G. 


Veranda sewing bees for the manufac- 
ture of the popular little tabs of lace or 
embroidery which are worn with the turn- 
over linen collars, have been common in 
suburban towns this year, small prizes be- 
ing awarded for the daintiest- products. 
Odds and ends of lace, embroidery and 
fine lawn serve for the materials. B. M. S. 

The responsibility for the prevailing 
fad for many and faney shoes rests, of 
eourse, with the short skirts. A New 
York friend, speaking of the smartly 
dressed girls, says: “No wardrobe is 
complete without a pair of pumps, of 
heavy weight, a pair of light-weight ties, 
some high shoes, buttoned, with patent 
vamps and light cloth tops, then as many 
house slippers as one can collect. Stoek- 
ings are made in every shade and style 
to accompany the pretty shoes.” Com- 
binations of different colored leather on 
the same skoe are particularly smart; for 
instance, low white shoes with red heels 
and a red border at top, or white with 
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tan, green or black—in fact, any combina- 
tion desirable. Stockings, of course, must 
match the trimming. It may be added 
that the prevalence of pumps is held re- 
sponsible for a widespread tendency 
toward weakened arches of the foot—the 
complaint known as flat foot. J. T. 


When the witch 1s to appear at Hallow- 
e’en, a very simple way of increasing her 
effectiveness is to rub a little of the phos- 
phorus off the end of a match upon her 
cheeks, her forehead and the ends of her 
fingers before introducing her into a dark 
room. Simply rubbing the hands with the 
match and then rubbing them on the skin 
will accomplish the trick, if the matches 
are in the right condition, and, for 
smaller children, this apparent bit of 
magic will add much to the mystery of the 
oceasion. J. H. 

¢ . * 


A friend engaged in settlement work in 
New York overheard a young girl ex- 
claim: “You needn’t think you're the 
whole ocean because you’ve got a Marcel 
wave !” 

¢ 

A new toy for the girl baby is a nest 
of dolls, just like a nest of boxes. These 
are made of wood in roly-poly shape, 
quaintly painted in brilliant colors. There 
are six of them, each one of different de- 
sign and they are indeed grotesque. It is 
said they—or it—is to the Russian child 
as great a favorite as the Teddy Bear is 
with our American youngsters. L. H. L. 


In adjoining (double) houses in an out- 
lying residential part of Springfield, 
there lived, as it happened, four brides 
with their respective grooms. “Why,” 
asked one little bride of herself, summon- 
ing the moral courage with which she was 
amply endowed, “why should I not wash 
the family clothes each Monday morn- 
ing?” And wash them she did, and hung 
them on the line. Three other little 
‘brides, full of emulation and admiration, 
‘forthwith performed their family wash 
each Monday morning, and a picture they 
made—four brides hanging out their 
wash of a Monday morning, champion- 
ing the superlative virtues of their re- 
spective grooms, bandying jokes and 
making mental comparisons of the respec- 
tive stocks of family linen. When it 
came to the ironing—well, that was not 
an outdoor lark; it missed the stimulus 
of rivalry, and it was plain, hard work. 
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But they did it, for some time, although 
one bride confessed that tablecloths 
were wet so very easy, and her entire stock 
of them had a way of getting soiled be- 
fore she realized it, then she had several 
of them in one washing. Hypercritical 
dowagers across the street kept an eye 
on performances, and predicted the down- 
fall of this four-bride-power laundry 
some time before it actually came. The 
adoption of washing machines, instead of 
baby carriages, would doubtless have done 
much to place it on a permanent basis. 
But the four brides know something about 
laundry work. 
£ 


There is a growing sentiment among 
the students of some colleges for womer 
to the effect that the lavish expenditure of 
money upon flowers for the favorite per- 
formers in amateur theatricals, concerts, 
ete, is unwise. At least one college (not 
in New England) has tried with some 
success this experiment: Every student 
who gives her friend a token of regard on 
some special occasion chooses, instead of 
flowers, a book by a standard author, 
which book will be one of a set which the 
recipient is known to be collecting. The 
— in many cases, is not so great. 


All of the guests at a certain birthday 
dinner were young married folk. When 
the birthday cake came on, each piece 
was found to contain a bright penny, 
carefully wrapped in oiled paper. With 
one voice came the exclamation from sev- 
eral guests: “I have the money!” On the 
top of the cake the candles were arranged 
to form an interrogation point, which af- 
forded much amusement as the guests 
leaned eagerly forward to count the 
candles. M. C. D. 


A young woman whom I know has all 
her life longed for extensive travel. For 
financial and other reasons, this has been 
demed her. She has made up her mind, 
however, to know thoroughly the large 
city in a suburb of which she lives. She 
has spent long, happy hours in every pic- 
ture gallery. She has studied intelligently 
the architecture of the churches. She can 
converse on the landscape gardening and 
the botany of the parks. She knows 
every historic spot within city limits. As 
a student of social conditions, she has,’ 
under proper escort, visited the tenement 
house districts, and become deeply inter+ 
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ested in some of the problems facing our 
American cities. She knows the schools 
of her city, and the school gardens and 
recreation grounds. She is as busy in 
other ways as most young women, but 
she tells me that she has made this study 
in the time which her women friends 
spend in shopping. She takes a camera 
with her, and has a large album of blue 
prints of unusual local interest. The ex- 
eellence of this preparation for possible 
future journeys, or the educative value of 
this sightseeing, is obvious. S. L. 


Who found a new or a good way in 
which to earn money during the summer? 
Write and tell us about it. New things 
of this sort will be paid for, cash on ac- 
ceptance. 


At the American Girl’s club in Paris, 
a feature of the club life is the daily 
afternoon tea to which any American girl 
in Paris is weleomed. The tea, by the 
way, is paid for by Mrs Whitelaw Reid, 
chief benefactress of the club, who has 
endowed it liberally. With the tea (either 
plain, with cream, or 4 la Russe) is served 
bread and butter—graham bread cut in 
thin slices with delicious fresh, unsalted 
butter, and generally cake and square 
sweet biscuits. One of the American girls 
has set a custom which, it is amusing to 
see, is now followed by everyone who 
comes to the elub for tea. Taking a slice 
of the brown bread and butter, she forms 
it into a sandwich with one of the sweet 
biseuits. The soft bread and the dry, 
erumbly sweet biseuit would hardly seem 
to combine well, but they are really quite 
delicious and the combination has been 
named “the Yankee sandwich.” A. L. P. 

2 * 


Two college girls whom I know, in- 
creased their income during term time, 
by catering for spreads in rooms and 
small club houses on college grounds. They 
took entire charge of the provisions, or- 
dering, cooking when necessary, and serv- 
ing them. They also washed the dishes. 
This left the young hostesses free to at- 
tend to the social side of the entertain- 
ment. The student who waited upon the 
guests usually wore the conventional black 
dress with white cap and apron. This 
added to the interest and kindly merri- 
ment with which such a charming solution 
of the “help problem” was regarded. The 
work did not require any remarkable skill, 
as many articles, such as salad dressing, 
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bread sticks, ice cream and fancy cakes, 
were purchased ready for use. It was 
absolutely necessary, however, to make 
good coffee, broil steak and chops well, 
and arrange salads temptingly. A girl 
who can decorate “place cards,” as well 
as cook and serve a dainty spread success- 
fully, can make herself still more accepta- 
ble in the college world. A. L. 


£ 


Last Hallowe’en I was ushered blind- 
folded into a cave of the winds and, with 
the support of two young girls, was made 
to walk with great care over a place some 
two feet wide which was described to me 
as a precipitous gorge. In crossing, the 
wind blew with such vigor that even a 
temporarily blind person could not be 
insensible to the gusts. Investigation 
proved that the cave, which seemed very 
cavernous in the dim light, was nothing 
more nor less than a closet which had 
been hung with gray brown paper muslin 
and had in its depths two packing boxes, 
set apart and bridged by a narrow plank. 
Beneath the plank an electrie fan created 
a violent breeze about the feet of the vic- 
tims led across the improvised chasm. The 
effect was painfully realistic. A little 
later a gypsy told my fortune most glibly 
with a pack of cards. On peeking over 
her shoulder it appeared that she had a 
pack with verses and predictions written 
all about the edges, a plan which saved 
her much exertion of her wits at the time 
and helped her over trying places when 
her imagination failed her. With such 
a scheme special faeulties of divination 
are not required and even an unimagina- 
tive girl ean make a successful fortune- 
teller. J. H. 


A young girl who has studied the mak- 
ing of arts and crafts jewelry has made 
a very considerable sum of money for 
her pet charity. She went to the firms 
who buy old silver and asked them to 
save for her any old forks, spoons, bits 
of jewelry, or anything that could pos- 
sibly be repaired. She also purchased 
damaged articles from her acquaintances 
at the regular rate for old silver. Then 
she set at work. She soldered, she ham- 
mered out dents, she covered up initials 
with medallions of silver or enamel, she 
mended broken buckles and decorated 
them with enamel, and so on, until she 
had things enough to furnish a table at 
the fair, where she sold them at a goodly 
profit. L. H. W. 
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{Following are extracts from a letter, 
here printed because the predicament of 
the young woman writer is that of tens 
of thousands of other girls the world 
over. 

Is this girl in love? For the sake of 
this girl, of the man whose happiness is 
at stake, and of countless other couples, 
write us a postal or a note answering 
“Yes” or “No”’—whether the writer is in 
love with Tom, or not, and giving, briefly, 
your reasons. These letters will be printed, 
without names or other identification.]— 
The Editor. 

Dearest Sve: To marry or not to 
marry, that is the question, and a very 
serious one it is, too. Of course it’s Tom, 
and everyone considers it a foregone con- 
clusion, but I shan’t accept a man just 
because his sister and my aunt and the 
next door neighbors think I’m going to. 
I haven’t any new-fangled theories about 
remaining single to develop my individu- 
ality or to make a career. What I want 
most in the world is to marry the man I 
love, but is he Tom? How can I tell? 
How did you make up your mind about 
—¥? I have put the matter to all the 
tests I can think of, and still I can’t de- 
cide whether to say “Yes” or “No.” 

First I tried the absent treatment. I 
packed up my best clothes and went to 

’s for a fortnight. She hasa lively 
set of friends and we had the gayest kind 
of a time. I hardly had time to think, let 
alone to analyze my sentiments caréfully, 
but I enjoyed every moment of that visit 
and three different men were nice to me, 
and it’s pleasant to feel that one is still 
attractive. Now, if I truly loved Tom, 
shouldn’t I be absolutely wretched when- 
ever we were apart? I thought so, and I 
returned determined to say “No.” 

When I got home I found everyone 
agog over a yachting accident of which 
Tom was the hero; he had saved three 
lives—he was the champion swimmer at 
college—and I got very choky and 
couldn’t eat any dinner. At last my mind 
was made up, Tom was worth a dozen or- 
dinary men, and I’d say “Yes” that very 
evening. But when he came he was just 
the same old Tom—TI think I expected 
him to arrive in a white and gold uni- 
form with a halo round his head—and he 
wouldn’t even talk about the accident. 
I didn’t say “Yes” after all. 

Next I tried propinquity. Ethel broke 
off her engagement to Phil after he spent 
his vacation at their house. She said 
she got so tired of seeing him eat three 


times a day, she eouldn’t look forward to 
it all the rest of her life. So mamma 
asked Tom to visit us at the shore for 
two weeks. I never was happier. . . . 
If I had to spend my life on a desert is- 
land with one companion, I’d choose Tom. 
He is so livable, and there would be no 
danger there of my seeing a man whom 
I might have loved better. . . . 

Then Mollie ——’s brother came for his 
leave. He is the most fascinating man 
I ever met, and he was devoted to me 
from the very first. I had a thoroughly 
good time as long as he stayed, and al- 
though I did not forget Tom, he no longer 
seemed necessary to my happiness. Now, 
if I could get so much pleasure from 
Lieutenant Durant’s attentions, am I in 
love with Tom? I was sure I wasn’t 
and came home with a decided “No” on 
my lips. 

That evening Tom didn’t come to see 
me. “Guess Tom’s at the Matson’s,” 
chuckled father. “He’s been there every 
night lately, I hear.” 

Alicia Matson is the prettiest girl in 
town, and I didn’t really wonder at Tom’s 
falling in love with her; still, I didn’t 
like it. In fact, I cried myself to sleep 
and woke up feeling very, very old and 
wise. Too late I realized that Tom was 
the only man I ever could love. He came 
around and explained things that after- 
noon—it’s too long to tell here—and I 
was so happy that I fairly ached to say 
“Yes,” but I thought I ought to punish 
Tom for all I had endured the night be- 
fore, so I waited. 

The next morning I met Bertha. She 
is just engaged, and the most radiant crea- 
ture you ever beheld. “How did you 
know?” I asked her. “Know!” she ex- 
claimed, “Why, I never had a moment’s 
doubt.” The logical conclusion was that 
if I had doubts I wasn’t really in love. 
So there I am! 

Is it enough to love a man when I 
haven’t anyone else around? Or when I 
think he likes someone else? Or when 
he does something picturesque and heroic? 
It doesn’t seem to me a firm foundation 
for simple daily life. On the other hand, 
I never saw anyone I liked quite as well, 
and as I am nearly twenty-six perhaps 
I never shall. What do you think? If 
you were in my place would you say 


“Yes” or “No”? 
Your distracted 
Helena, 
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A question which we have found it necessary to put to the champions of towns 
and cities seeking admission to our Model Town list concerns smoke. A city or vil- 
lage may have good water and milk, with other hygienic conditions 

Model Towns favorable, and fine schools, churehes and library facilities, and make a 

Smoky Towns splendid showing on paper, while its streets and homes are overhung 
continually with a pall of smoke. There is no longer any excuse for this 

nuisance, inasmuch as smoke is fuel, which should be consumed in accordance with the 
practice of modern economy: this fact is established beyond peradventure. 

The chief difficulty in the way of the adoption and enforeement of an anti-smoke 
ordinance is petty polities: influential manufacturers are prone, until convinced of the 
economy of burning smoke, to bring pressure to bear upon their local government to 
prevent such reform. Beyond this is encountered the apathy or insubordination of the 
men who feed the furnaces. A shrewd suggestion comes from the smoke abatement 
league of Cincinnati, to the effect that firemen receive a percentage of the money saved 
by the apparatus. The device makes a little more work for these men, therefore put a 
premium upon effort. 

We have found, as we anticipated, a widespread—almost universal—movement for 
civie uplift. From almost every state in the Union, in response to our Model Town in- 
quiry, have come glowing reports, not merely of new and pure water supplies and the 
the inspection of milk, but “city beautiful” campaigns of a high order and symptoms 
of a growing civic ideal which is full of inspiration to the student of American life, 
civic and national. 


In the shops of Paris, the woman’s marketplace of the world, one seldom encoun- 

ters a clerk who is diseourteous, negligent or disobliging. The Parisian shopkeeper has 

his employees drilled to give his merchandise the utmost opportunity 

For Better | 2nd by a hundred Gallie wiles to coax the franes from American and 

Clerks English pocketbooks. Comparisons are oftentimes unwelcome, and the 

Old World is not the New as regards social and economie conditions; 

we recognize, moreover, that the “company manners” which obtain for our benefit in 
foreign lands are subject to some discount. 

We cannot help feeling, however, that the managers of our shops and stores have 
much to learn from the French cousins concerning the selling of goods at retail, more 
particularly in the matter of the quality and manners of clerks and salesmen. In a 
free country where every man is as good as the next “and a little better,” it is not easy 
to find competent, honest men and women to put behind the counters. The problem 
is akin to that of domestic service. It is a question if it would not repay the depart- 
ment stores to seeure a higher grade of workers than many of them do, at greater cost, 
if neeessary. Would not the enterprise which has made so complete a success of other 
phases of the business, when applied to the selling service, effect a considerable change, 
grateful to the buying publie and profitable to the proprietors? To be a first-rate 
clerk demands patience, judgment, tact—brains. And brains are not going to stay be- 

ind the counter an indefinite time at four to ten dollars a week. 

_. A progressive department store in Boston maintains a sehool for clerks; certain 
shops in Chicago and other cities have their “welfare” departments and other means of 
developing the qualities of their selling force. There is no question but American re- 
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soureefulness and American push can and will develop the affable clerk of the Parisian 
magazin when compelled by the public demand to do so. 

“Courtesy,” as a certain railway folder used to remark, “is equally commendable 
whether practiced by the railway employee or the traveler.” The clerk has to deal 
with many difficult people—all the more reason for keeping brains behind the counter. 
But a long step toward better service is a more considerate attitude on the part of the 
public. Noblesse oblige; let us make the clerk’s lot a less disagreeable one, so far as 
in us lies. 

Upon the new housekeeper, in particular, would we urge the serious importance of 
a right relation with the shops and markets and their employees. This often makes the 
difference between a well equipped house and one which is inferior, between a whole- 
some, attractive and economical table and a poor one; it makes a difference at all times 
in the happiness of the buyer. Without loss of dignity or self-respect, and with large 
gains in the joy of living and the study of human nature, a young woman may become 
A expert buyer, a favorite of clerks, a dispenser of good will, and a first-class pro- 
vider. 


Golf widows have come in for a share of public sympathy, along with club widows, 


lodge widows and bridge whist orphans, and it is time now another victim of the mod- 

ern excess in sports and diversions should have some provision made 

A ee for her time during the long, chilly winter which stretches ahead. We 

Bridge Whist refer to the woman who is lacking, markedly so, in the faeulty known 

as “earé sense.” This woman has been on the minds and hearts of 

thoughtful persons during the bridge whist epidemic which has raged the past three 

or four years, and in view of its persistence, its threat to continue another year, 

(though in a milder form), and supplemented by the newly introduced game of skat, 
it is in order to speak a word in her behalf. 

To bridge whist we accord at least a degree of the influence which its friends claim 
for it as a social leaven. It has promoted sociability, without doubt, and in places 
where it has remained free of the taint of gambling, has done something to foster good 
will and a better understanding. Against its pre-emption of time which might better 
be devoted to work and the improvement of the intellectual faculties, let this social 
value stand as an offset. But, as it happens, the peculiar mental equipment: necessary 
to skill in the more difficult card games is by no means universal. Some of the ablest 
or brightest of men and women are minus “card sense,” which is a faculty inborn. 
The non-players for whom we are speaking are generally social persons, pre-eminently 
so, and not given to an unrestricted diet of reading and work. 

What can they do with themselves? Bridge whist has forever spoiled the simpler 
games for their old friends, and by so much it has diminished the available resources of 
an easy and general social life. Is there not some indoor game or diversion apart from 
eards which might be the means of reuniting old associates and cementing old ties with 
the adhesiveness of the famous liquid glue? Anyone who is familiar with such a game, 
diversion or occupation is urged to write us about it, and if possible it shall be placed 
within the reach of those who need it. We don’t relish the thought of thousands of 
charming women reading (we won’t say erying) their eyes out or eating out their 
lonely hearts while their quondam friends are gathered night after night around card 
tables, oblivious of neighbor love, if not of other virtues. 
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Peggy’s Little House 


By Antoinette Rehmann, Architect 


[Miss Rehmann will answer questions concerning home furnishing and decoration through the 
Pp 


ages of this magazine.— 


HEN father gave 

Peggy the old white 

house on the Chet- 

land road as an en- 

gagement _ present, 

Macie’s enthusiasm 

over her sister’s en- 

gagement was unrestrained. The rest of 

us simply felt that the Chetland road 

house was a cozy place with its white 

fence and its apple trees, but Macie trans- 
formed it into her sister’s bridal home. 

The Chetland road house is one of those 

broad, low, one-and-a-half story houses 

built in a substantial, sensible, old-fash- 

ioned way. It is covered with broad shin- 

gles laid in double rows. Macie spoke 


glowingly of the fine sweep of its roof, 
the good proportions of its windows, the 


Editor.) 


unobtrusiveness of its dormers, and the 
breadth of’ its two stone chimneys. Her 
enthusiasm, also, waxed high over the 
fine details of all the carpentry. It was 
equally characteristic of her to be heart- 
ily out of patience with the shutters, 
which were new and stock-made. They 
simply had to be taken down and replaced 
with paneled and slatted quaint ones. 
“And, Peggy,” said Macie, “we’ll have 
them painted in that new shade of bluish 
green. The house has to look just like 
you, sister, quaint, quiet, and neat, and 
yet with an intangible air of up-to-date- 
ness. Then we'll lay a herring-bone brick 
walk to your front door. With a little 
trimming and filling this old box border 
will give just the proper touch. And 
because you really deserve to live in a 
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perfect bower of roses, we'll have crim- 
son ramblers climbing up over the front.” 

The front door was but a step above 
the walk and opened upon a center hall. 
There was a kitchen on the southeast side, 
which wasn’t Macie’s idea of Peggy’s 
kitchen at all. The new kitchen was to be 
a beautiful clean white one on the north- 
east corner, so the old kitchen was torn 
out to make way for an inclosed piazza. 

“We'll turn the rest of this south side 
into a living room,” says Macie, “and 
from the living room two French doors 
will lead out upon this inclosed piazza. 
Let’s call it the tea room and furnish it in 
fan-backed Windsor chairs, painted the 
very color of the shutters.” 

The tenants had boarded up most of 
the old fireplace and had set up a golden- 
oak, mirror-topped, stucco-earved mantel. 
That didn’t matter, however, for the 
boards were soon stripped away and the 
old mantel was found resting in the attic. 
A few coats of paint would make it look 
as good as new. With a large fireplace 
in it, a room is bound to be some kind of 
a success. When it has the symmetry of 
Peggy’s living room, it would take a great 
deal to spoil it. 


“But we won’t spoil it,’ Macie said, 
and Peggy believed her with all the trust 
that a younger sister has for an enthusi- 
astie older one. 

“And Macie, dear,” said Peggy, “let’s 
have it papered in yellow.” 

So the living room was papered in yel- 
low of a striped design. Because Cart- 
wright (Peggy’s husband-to-be) had two 
bookeases and a block front writing table 
of mahogany and because Peggy had a 
mahogany cabriole-legged desk, the room 
was to be furnished in mahogany. If it 
hadn’t been for mother’s two maiden aunts, 
Peggy’s living room, however, never could 
have boasted of its chairs. Aunt Mar- 
garet and Aunt Genevieve began by being 
certain that father’s buying that old Chet- 
land road house could come to no good. 
They were equally sure that they could 
never see any good in Macie’s ideas. But 
when it came to a living room in mahog- 
any, they saw to it that their namesake 
should have chairs that any Hancock 
could be proud of. So among Peggy’s 
wedding presents there were six chairs 
with eabriole legs and splat backs, and 
four wonderful easy chairs with Dutch 
legs. 
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The models of Aunt Margaret’s and 
Aunt Genevieve’s chairs date back to the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Ban- 
ister chairs belong to about the same date. 
So Peggy’s dining room has rush bottom 
banister chairs with earved tops, while 
Cartwright has before him a future of 
meals at a hundred-legged table. 

The dining room was separated from 
the kitchen by a newly built butler’s pan- 
try. In a line with the pantry, there is 
also the built-in dining room cupboard 
with the kitchen closet behind it and a 
kitchen entrance. The ground slopes 
slightly toward the back, so there are four 
steps leading up to the kitchen entrance. 
This sloping of the ground also permitted 
of two rows of new laundry windows on 
the south side of the cellar. Of course 
there had to be a new cement bottom in 
the cellar and a fresh coat of white cold 
water paint for the walls. 

A new pine floor was laid in the laun- 
dry, while the first and second floors got 
a new flooring of maple. 

Everything went well until a month be- 
fore the wedding. Mother had insisted 
that Peggy’s trousseau should be all fin- 
ished and packed away a full six weeks 
before the wedding. 

“That will give you all of May and 
early June to play in,’ said mother. 
Surely there is no month so beautiful as 
the month of May to a girl with a June 
wedding, but the house almost disturbed 
the quiet of those sweet days. The masons 
had finished all their work in the cellar. 
They had laid the walks, and done all the 
plaster patching. The plumber had fin- 
ished all his work, which had meant tear- 
ing out all the old work and putting in a 
whole system of open-work plumbing and 
standard enamel fixtures. The electric 
light wires were in and the fixtures had 
been sent up from New York. The paint- 
ers, however, had only finished painting 
the exterior and had but barely started the 
interior woodwork when they were called 
out on a strike. 

When the boss painter came to tell 
Macie this news, she was up in Peggy’s 
new bedroom. This room extended across 
the south side of the house with dormers 
on the east and west. It has a small fire- 
place and was to be furnished in dull- 
finished white enamel furniture, worked 
in straight lines without carvings or any 
cther ornament. Its charm—and it had 
charm—depended entirely upon its pro- 
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portions and upon the quaint arrange- 
ments of its parts. There were to be 
Swiss curtains with green and rose threads 
in them, and the room was to be lightly 
tinted in water colors of those two shades. 

Into her pleasant thoughts of Peggy’s 
room the strike news came like a bolt 
from the blue. The boss painter, however, 
was a kind-hearted man. 

“Miss,” he said in a sorry way, “I 
hated to be tellin’ ye. I just knew ye’d 
be disappointed like.” 

He felt genuinely relieved when Macie 
unwrinkled her forehead and smiled in 
her usual good-natured way. “Do you 
think that the union would mind if I 
could bring you some helpers?” she asked. 

“No, miss, they allow me helpers as 
long as they are only ’prentices.” 

“The helpers I’ll bring are only ‘ ’pren- 
tices,’”’ Macie assured him. “But,” she 
continued, “I have often heard my father 
tell how grandmother painted the wood- 
work of her rooms. I’m sure we can do 
it. If you’ll teach us and criticise us, 
I’m sure we can finish the woodwork on 
time. You and your partner, in the mean- 
time, can do the papering in the house 
and tint this room.” 

“We'll do that, miss,’ said the boss 
painter, “and work overtime at it. As 
for the woodwork, it ain’t like paintin’ 
new woodwork. The main lookout is not 
to be gettin’ too much paint on the brush, 
and to be sand-paperin’ the wood kind of 
even like. When it comes to the enamel, 
we'll have to be watchin’ ye a bit closer.” 

I suppose we have had other pleasures 
in the course of our lives, but when two 
days afterwards, five of us girls started 
out early in the morning with a huge tea- 
basket and a valise full of long-sleeved 
kitchen aprons, we set out on a painting 
expedition that was to be forever one of 
the eventful chapters of our lives. Per- 
haps the most remarkable circumstance 
was not so much that we enjoyed it as 
that we finished the work in good time. 

Three days before the wedding, Peggy’s 
new home, feeling fresh and newly 
painted, woke up one sunny morning to 
find some furniture vans before the gate. 
Late on the wedding night the full moon, 
as he threw the shadows of the apple tree 
branches across the front walk, spied 
Cartwright and Peggy turning the key in 
the big old latch of their new home, while 
we, like foolish wedding guests, were wait- 
ing at the station. 
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Anent Those Poison Labels 


Some Exceptions and Further Details 


By Steven T. Byington 


(The need of exact knowledge cannot be too yr A emphasized in all matters pertaining 


to poisons and things poisonous. 
certain statements, per! 
which appeared in Good 
the latter.—The Editor.] 


HE article entitled Nature’s Poison 
Labels in Goop HovuseKeepine for 

July is well written and convenient, 
but has the defect that its statements are 
so general as to be somewhat misleading. 
In so serious a matter as distinguishing 
the poisonous from the harmless, state- 
ments cannot be too precise and accurate. 

It is stated that a “roughness” at the 
blossom end of a berry is a sign that it 
is harmless. But the baneberry (Actaea) 
is a common poisonous berry of New Eng- 
land woods, which I have seen a small boy 
pick with the intention of eating, and it 
has a very pronounced “roughness” at 
the blossom end, far more than some harm- 
less berries such as the grape. 

Next we are told that solanaceous flow- 
ers had better be left alone, which is 
sound advice; but one of the criterions 
given to distinguish them is “disagree- 
able odor,” while the odor of many sorts 
is pleasant to many people. 

The next paragraph says: “Flowers with 
stems that exude milk when cut are toxic, 
unless they have compound flowers. The 
rule of safety lies in the compound 
flower.” But the common milkweed ex- 
udes milk, and its flower is not compound, 
and everybody knows it is good for 
greens. Qn the other hand, the notori- 
ously poisonous order Euphorbiaceae, to 
which the common spurge belongs, has 
eompound flowers with milky. juice. 

In the aceount of the umbelliferous 
plants it is stated that “those that grow 
in water are poisonous, but those upon 
dry ground are safe.” The poison hem- 
lock is cited as an instance, as growing in 
wet places. I am not personally ac- 
quainted with the poison hemlock, but 
the statement is contrary to some author- 
ities; botanies say merely that it grows “in 
waste places.” 

Last comes what is said of mushrooms. 
It is stated that the poisonous ones “are 
the most dangerous plants in existence, as 
there is no antidote for the poison.” 
There is an antidote, atropin, itself a still 


Therefore the follow 
s too general in nature, in 
ousekeeping for July merits the attention of those who read 


correcting and amplifying 
e article Nature’s Poison rels 


more deadly poison, and cannot safely be 
administered except by a competent phy- 
sician. There is a hint that harmless 
kinds are “distinguished by their dark 
spores from the poisonous kinds with 
white spores.” In fact, many kinds with 
white spores are harmless and are among 
the best; for instance, the Champignon, 
and some kinds with dark spores are re- 
puted poisonous, sickening if not deadly; 
for instance, the false champignon. 

Finally we are told that “the ‘death eup’ 
the volva around the stipe, or, in plainer 
terms, the socket around the stem, is 
never absent from the deadly mushrooms.” 
Permit me to reply that it may be absent 
by accident just as a rose may be with- 
out a calyx by accident. Most of the 
distinetive marks of the principal poi- 
sonous genus of mushrooms are frail and 
easily destroyed by accident, and are de- 
veloped by the tearing of something 
which may, because of some circumstance 
in the mushroom’s growth, tear in the 
wrong place and not show the expected 
sign. Besides, even when the socket is 
present, some of the most poisonous sorts 
are apt to pull up out of the ground and 
leave the socket out of sight underground. 
And in the most famous poisonous mush- 
room in the world the socket is so degen- 
erate that it is commonly represented 
merely by a lot of scattered rags that may 
not be recognizably present. 

The article tells us to reject all bulbous 
stems, as “all edible and harmless mush- 
rooms have straight stems, the same size 
from the root to the cap.” The writer 
doubtless forgot the excellent parasol 
mushroom, which is apt to have a bulb 
that quite outdoes anything I ever saw on 
a poisonous mushroom. And, finally, all 
this applies only to the poisonous mush- 
rooms of the single genus Amanita. 

In general, the safest adfice is to learn 
to know your sorts. Most plants and 
most mushrooms, are not at all hard to 
know with certainty; the most dubious 
lot is probably the umbelliferous plants. 
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** Perfect’? Pasteurization 


Students of the milk problem will be 
interested in the unique apparatus built 
for and used exclusively by the Sheffield 
Farms Slawson Decker Company of New 
York city. 

While the Straus laboratories pasteur- 
ize milk in bottles, this company employs 
a large machine of which the retainer is 
the distinetive part. The milk is heated 
to the proper temperature in the pasteur- 
izer, then passes into the retainer with- 
out exposure to air, is there held for 
thirty-two minutes at a temperature of 
162 degrées Fahrenheit. It then passes 
out and is cooled in a large machine, em- 
ploying ammonia brine. The milk is then 
bottled for delivery in bottles, which have 
passed through the big sterilizer. 

This process is termed “perfect pasteur- 
ization” and accomplishes large results. 
The milk tastes as if fresh from the cow, 
the cream line is distinet, and the bacte- 
rial count is much lower than in the “com- 
mercially” pasteurized milk. For example, 
Dr Ernst Lederle, the company chemist, 
found in the latter milk from 60,000 to 
200,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter 
(about half a teaspoonful), and in the 
“perfectly” pasteurized only 2000 to 
9400 per cubic centimeter. 

The capacity of this “perfect” pasteur- 
izer is 5000 quarts in sixty-four minutes, 
but the president of the company advises 
a smaller size with a capacity of 4000 
each sixty-four minutes. This is prob- 
ably the least expensive method of real 
pasteurization, and will seareely fail to 
interest companies and municipalities 
which are considering the pasteurization 
of the milk supply. 

Many physicians believe that pasteur- 
ization will encourage laxity at the dairy, 


The pasteurizer 


and intermediate stages, 
but “perfect” pasteuriz- 
ation is much to be de- 
sired in place of the 
rapid commercial proc- 
ess, which sometimes is 
only an excuse for util- 
izing milk of all kinds 
and conditions. 

Clean milk, however, 
properly pasteurized is 
a marked improvement 
upon the average city 
supply. 


ae The bottle sterilizer - 


Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 


and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


Hors D’CEuvres 


A lovely New Yorker who writes books 
and essays, and casts her magic spell over 
womankind (rare power!) while hypno- 
tizing every mother’s son of us merely by 
her presence, was discussing the progress 
of this magazine with the present writer, 
saying, with a deprecatory lift of the 
eyebrows, that she supposed we were out- 
growing the era of cooking recipes and 
such mundane things. 

When human nature shall have beeome 
so refined, super-refined and sublimated 
as no longer to care for victuals and 
drink, then, and only then, I venture to 
predict, will the department of Good 
Eating give place to something more 
etherial. We do not place the kitchen on 
the front of the house, as did Mark 
Twain at his old home in Hartford; 
rather we aspire to make the kitchen so 
attractive that our readers will march 
straight through the drawing room and 
the library, to find it first of all. It is 
one of the cardinal principles of this peri- 
odical that everything about the home, 
every duty and every process, is interest- 


ing, not to say enjoyable. Upon this 
foundation has been built the magazine as 
it stands today. Bless me, fair lady! 
Our cookery department has only com- 
meneed its career. It is now going to 
have, in popular parlance, “the time of 
its life.” 


The reader may enumerate each and all 
of the famous authorities upon cookery 
and entertaining, and I will undertake to 
show wherein the head of Good Eating, 
Mrs Larned, author of The Hostess of 
Today, is easily their superior for help- 
ful, practical service in the homes of 
America. She is without fads or hobbies 
in the field of hygiene, yet she knows 
what is wholesome and dainty and easily 
done. She knows and approves what is 
best in all the cook books. As for dainty, 
economical entertaining, she is without 
arival. She has been for years an enthu- 
siastie friend and ally of Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING, and is full of plans for the aid 
and delectation of its readers. This mag- 
azine will have her exclusive service. 

Young housekeepers, old housekeepers, 
are cordially invited to write Mrs Larned 
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freely, asking questions, setting forth dif- 
ficulties. The questions will be answered 
through the magazine, or, if possible, by 
mail, when return postage is inclosed. It 
will be obviously impossible for Mrs 
Larned to write long letters or entire ar- 
ticles for individuals; these will have to 
be printed, for the benefit of all. Read- 
ers who desire an elaborate personal serv- 
ice of this kind must coenays with Mrs 
Larned for it. 


Associated with Mrs Larned is Miss 
Mildred Maddocks, a graduate in domes- 
tie science, expert in the chemistry of 
foods, and for some time the dietitian of 
a hospital. The latest, approved science 
of nutrition and health will be the espe- 
cial charge of this lady, who will keep 
our readers informed without compelling 
them to wade through pages of scientific 
lore. Particular attention will be devoted 
to the daily menus. 

“Nothing so hard as the daily menu 
for the average, twenty dollars a week 
man and his family of four. I have yet 
to see this field practically covered.” So 
writes a subscriber. The mission of our 
menus is to cover, practically, just this 
field. Look over this month’s menus, and 
see if they are not economical, as well as 
affording a healthful and pleasant variety. 

The number of ladies (I use the word 
advisedly) just now engaged in the per- 
formance of the cookery and much of the 
housework for their families is larger, 
probably, than ever before. “Too much 
prosperity,” as a contributor headed a 
recent letter in our pages, is largely re- 
sponsible for the scarcity and independ- 
ent attitude of domestic workers. “First 
aid to the burdened housekeeper,” is the 
motto of this department, and indeed of 
the entire magazine. 


The Good Eating pages afford a market 
for original recipes without end, and lots 
of good, practical articles from experi- 
ence. We should receive much more ma- 
terial for this department, and many a 
housewife would earn a pretty bit of pin 
money, if our readers could be made to 
understand that remarkable or unusual 
novelties are not expected; the dainty, 
individual touch which makes a familiar 
dish a little different and thrice palatable 
is precisely what we want. Look up that 
fine recipe of your mother’s or aunt’s or 
sister’s which you never have found in 
print and send it along. 

Good Eating deals in ee, not rare- 
bits. The Century Dictionary is author- 
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ity for the former spelling. Welsh rab- 
bit was originally slang, with a bit of 
irony, like Essex lion, which means a calf, 
or Cape Cod turkey, which means a cod- 
fish. “Rarebit” is an ingenious but base- 
less effort to explain this particular breed 


of rabbit. 


Foreword 


The following letter to the editor of a 
morning paper, while not expressed in 
the most elegant of terms, is quite in 
harmony with the feeling that prevails 
among those housekeepers whose busi- 
ness is that of the “average” consumer: 

“When food gets so high that nobody 
ean possibly afford to buy any, when 
labor gets so high that it is utterly im- 
possible for anyone to be able to afford 
to employ anyone, perhaps there will be 
a grand bust-up and everything will start 
over again, giving the ‘average’ consumer 
a chance.” 

In consequence of this “boosting” of 
prices and lack of laborers, there is an 
increasing demand for information con- 
cerning the most economical use of foods, 
and for such knowledge as shall enable 
the housekeeper to become independent 
and resourceful when there is a vacancy 
in the working force of her household, 
or when, by choice or necessity, the work 
of the household devolves entirely upon 
herself. With this in view we propose 
to put before our readers, suggestions for 
simplifying the work of the household, 
and for the economical use of food, 
strength, time and money. 

Good housekeeping implies hospital- 
ity, especially for those who are raising a 
family—the little dinner and the big 
dinner, the simple luncheon or tea and 
the larger affair, the informal supper 
and the warm welcome to one’s best that 
should be given to the occasional visitor 
of days’ or weeks’ duration. There is 
no better finish to a child’s education 
than the knowing how to weleome and 
entertain a guest. Therefore, Goop 
HovuseKEEPING is thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that HOSPITALITY is one 
of the greatest social necessities of today. 

Suggestions born of practical experi- 
ence, especially in homes conducted with- 
out help, will be gratefully received, and 
paid for. 

Will our contributors kindly see to it 


_ that all recipes sent to this department be 
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expressed in concise terms and that all 
measurements be level and in cupfuls 
(a eup that holds just half a pint), in 
tablespoonfuls and in teaspoonfuls, and 
that each recipe or suggestion bear the 
address of the sender? 
Linda Hull Larned, 
Associate Editor. 


The New Food Labels 
What Do They Mean? 


The United States government took 
hold of the pure food problem and made 
a law, which went into effect January 1, 
1907, requiring honest labels. It had to 
give manufacturers and dealers until Oc- 
tober 1, however, to get rid of their old 
stock and devise new labels as nearly as 
possible in accord with the national law 
and the varying state laws. 

October is upon us, with the new labels 
and most of the food laws virtually in 
force. But the labels are not the easiest 
things in the world to understand, unless 
one is familiar with the main facts con- 
cerning the laws, national and state. 

Suppose, for example, one buys canned 
goods or other foods or drugs labeled, 
“Guaranteed under the pure food and 
drug act;” is this not Uncle Sam’s assur- 
ance that the contents are safe and good? 

Far from it! The contents may hap- 
pen to be the worst stuff on the market 
or the best. The label means that the 
manufacturers have taken out a number, 
under the federal law with the privilege 
of putting this clause on the package, 
and if the contents should be found to be 
adulterated, the number will place the re- 
sponsibility, and government prosecution 
may follow. Not the little storekeeper 
of whom you bought it will be punisha- 
ble, but the manufacturer. 

The aim of this plan, of course, was to 
protect, not only consumers, but retailers, 
from dishonesty on the part of manufac- 
turers. Inasmuch as there is now a goodly 
appropriation available for the enforce- 
ment of ¢he national law, and inspectors 
are being appointed and are getting at 
work, these guaranty numbers will soon 
be the means of holding large manufac- 
turers, who sell their products all over 
the country, to a strict accountability. 

Bear in mind, in all diseussions of the 
pure food problem, that the federal law, 
administered from Washington, has power 
to deal only with merchandise sold from 
state to state; it has no authority over 
goods sold in the state in which they are 


manufactured. The individual states must 
take care of their lecal offenders. For 
this reason, as has been said before in 
this magazine, small local manufacturers 
oftentimes put out spurious products 
which a large concern engaged in inter- 
state commerce cannot sell. 

But the variety and meaning of the 
labels is further complicated by the vary- 
ing action of the states, whose food laws 
are by no means alike. 

A certain product—we will say, for 
example, canned fruit from Maryland— 
may conform to the federal laws, the 
packer feeling that, under his serial num- 
ber registered at Washington and his 
written guaranty, that his goods are ac- 
cording to law, the retailer ean sell his 
goods freely. But there are one or two 
states more particular than the United 
States government concerning “harmless 
color” and “coal tar dyes” and the manu- 
facturer must keep his goods out of these 
states and send a special’ pack which 
acknowledges the loeal feeling against 
coloring matter. The residents of these 
states, which are Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Wyoming, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, 
may feel assurance doubly sure, concern- 
ing foods from outside their own borders. 

There are now eleven states so strict 
that they are not satisfied with the fed- 
eral authority alone, but require also a 
guaranty of their own to the effect that 
goods conform to the respective states’ 
food laws. The consumer in these states 
will fight shy—provided the storekeeper 
fails to do so—of goods which do not bear 
both the national and state guaranty, but 
retailers in these states must exercise so 
much caution that the consumer in general 
is well protected. The guaranty clauses 
of the nation and the state release from 
responsibility the retailer who holds a 
written guaranty from the manufacturer 
that the goods are lawful. The eleven 
states having their own guaranty clause 
inserted in their food laws are: Colorado, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and Texas. One 
state, Calfornia, aceepts either federal or 
state guaranty. 

The protection accorded residents of 
certain other states is somewhat different. 
For instanee, Massachusetts, with her striet 
laws, provides for no such state guaranty 
clause. Moreover, the government guar- 
anty does not save the retailer if he sells 
goods regarded by the state as impure; 
consequently, the consumer must not rely 
upon a federal guaranty clause in the 
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label, but must look for a label truthfully 
stating the ingredients of the product. 
This is true also of Georgia, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Wyoming. 

Again, a marked difference is noticed 
in the label requirements. The food com- 
missioner of Wisconsin writes: “In food 
laws, we are not worshiping at the shrine 
of the ‘god of uniformity,’ particularly 
where the uniformity sought is uniform 
weakness and for the benefit of food man- 
ufacturers and food purveyors. Because 
the secret and open enemies to pure food 
legislation succeeded in getting certain 
weaknesses and defects embodied in the 
national law, we do not consider sufficient 
reason for following them in that devious 
way. The genuine friends of pure food 
legislation in this state do not feel called 
upon to give up long established and ef- 
fective features in our state law for weak 
and untried features of the national law.” 

Most of the states which have spent 
years in building up their food legisla- 
tion feel that uniformity would mean a 
sacrifice and letting down the bars on 
their part. In consequence the state laws 
require a watchful eye, especially on the 
part of the manufacturer. 

Practically without exception the states 
legislating at all are in harmony as to 
the exclusion of the avowedly harmful 
coloring matters and preservatives; but 
North and South Dakota and Washing: 
ton forbid any coloring matter at all. 

In the east, Connecticut laws, as pub- 
lished in the last report, are notably de- 
ficient. They contain a clause providing 
that goods “be not considered adulterated 
or misbranded if they contain an added 
material required for the protection or 
preparation of an article of commerce.” 
This, together with the omission of spe- 
cifie mention of certain preservatives 
from the elause forbidding poisonous sub- 
stances, provides an ample loophole for 
the manufacturer of goods to be sold 
within the state. Moreover, Connecticut 
is ene in having no milk stand- 
ard. 
Rhode Island, alone of the northern 
states, is said by its secretary of state, to 
be without any food law. In this state, 
then, the householder, for the present at 
least, will find her safety in purchasing 
goods packed or manufactured outside the 
state, under federal jurisdiction. 

New Hampshire has remodeled her laws 
to conform to the federal act. But little 
change will be noticed either in this state 
or Massachusetts, as the state laws have 
been so strict in both of these states that 
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retailers are not dreading the conflict of 
labels. It is the packers and manufac- 
turers shipping into these and other strict 
states who are feeling the pressure most 
severely. The government, in order to be 
as lenient as possible is allowing a lim- 
ited amount of sulphur dioxide to be 
present in food products, also one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of benzoate of soda during 
the season of 1907. But food so pre- 
served must be clearly labeled to that 
effect and no guaranty clause may be 
printed on the label. 

Maine has recently legislated to bring 
the food laws into uniformity with the 
national bill. An appropriation of $3000 
was made for the purpose. 

Pennsylvania provides a means of re- 
dress for the purchaser of adulterated or 
misbranded goods. Not only the state 
and nation, but the purchaser also, is al- 
lowed to sue for damages in ease the 
goods he purchased under guaranty prove 
to be subject to the state law. 

The New York pure food bill has been 
vetoed by the governor on the ground that 
the guaranty clause is dangerous. 

Kansas includes phenacetin and arsenic 
in the specifie list of drugs whose pres- 
ence must be stated on the label. More- 
over, if a dealer in that state ought to 
have known that the food or drug he is 
selling was adulterated or misbranded, 
then his wholesaler’s guaranty will not 
save him from state prosecution. There- 
fore it behoves him to keep close watch 
of the monthly bulletin, as one printing 
in this publication is considered sufficient 
notice to retailers. 

Iowa accepts the national standards 
for all flavoring extracts, save vanilla; 
but insists on 30 per cent of absolute 
ethyl alcohol being present and stated on 
the label. Uncle Sam does not require 
the percentage of alcohol to be stated on 
the label, provided the flavoring be used 
only for food. This will undoubtedly 
cause trouble with the extracts used both 
for flavorings and drugs; for example, 
peppermint and ginger. Iowa, moreover, 
allows the dealer to keep on his shelves 
goods which do not conform to her stand- 
ards, provided they are destined for ship- 
ment to other states with less stringent 
laws. 

In Minnesota the sale of any butter 
substitute with a yellow color is prohib- 
ited. This state has established a “Min- 
nesota brand” for canned goods manu- 
faetured in the state. which conform to 
the inspector’s test. This inspector must. 
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be present during the process of canning 
and stamp all jars and cans, of first-class 
grade and quality, with the words, “in- 
spected and approved.” To prevent fraud 
a heavy penalty is attached to the dis- 
honest use of this brand. 

There is a unique law in Nebraska for- 
bidding prizes or gifts of any kind be- 
ing inserted in the package. Belladonna 
is included among the list of drugs spe- 
cifically forbidden, unless stated on the 
label. 

Any citizen may obtain analyses of 
foods and drugs in North Dakota if he 
will furnish a properly certified sample 
_or unbroken package. The state pro- 
vides for the analysis of each article so 
requested by the state chemist and orders 
him to publish the same in the next 
monthly bulletin. Cocaine and wood al- 
cohol are forbidden and, moreover, no ar- 
tificial fruit extract may be sold if the 
natural product can be made from the 
fruit itself. 

The remodeled laws of South Dakota 
are more stringent than the federal act. 
They preclude from all food products 
all injurious and deleterious substances 
and specifically name the substances in 
the law which must not be put into food 
products or drinks for human consump- 
tion. In this state the authorities are en- 
. deavoring to co-operate, in so far as the 
state law allows, with the national author- 
ities in the matter of labels and also 
with a body of western commissioners who 
are formulating labels that will corre- 
spond in the states west of Illinois. 
Their rulings on the extracts are espe- 
cially severe. The per cent of alcohol 
used must be stated in every case, though 
the amount to be used is not arbitrary. 
Artificial extracts must be so labeled and 
no artificial coloring is allowed. 

The states provided with food laws 
agree in the main on the grosser adulter- 
ations. They differ, however, on the 
standards for pure food, the principal 
points at issue being the use of external 
preservatives and the relative harmless- 
ness of coloring matters and preserva- 
tives. Much will depend on the national 
and state rulings on these mooted points. 

Uniformity of law may be accompanied 
by such diverse rulings as effectually to 
defeat its own end. Only time can dis- 
cover how each state will interpret her 
own laws. 

Meanwhile the federal rulings are being 
honored by most of the states when not 
in conflict with a specific wording in their 
own laws. Illinois has appointed a stand- 


ards committee, which shall determine the 
state standards for manufactured foods 
and drugs. 

However much uniformity of state and 
national laws would simplify the pure 
food situation, there is still much to be 
said for those states who deem it less im- 
portant than their own state’s welfare. 
Wealth varies with states as with individ- 
uals. It is obviously unfair to the state 
which ean afford adequate appropriations 
to demand of her a lowered standard, 
in order to enable poorer states to come 
into alignment with her. 

Up to the time of the last federal re- 
port on state food control, published in 
the summer of 1905, no provision of any 
kind was made for the enforcement of 
pure food laws by Georgia, Mississippi, 
Montana and Rhode Island. In Arkan- 
sas, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico and 
West Virginia, no officer was authorized 
to enforce the laws. Since that time 
Georgia, Montana and West Virginia re- 
port the enactment of pure food bills, 
with provision for enforcement, which 
bring these states practically in harmony 
with the federal government, always pro- 
viding there be sufficient appropriation te 
interpret and enforce the laws. 


Clean Markets 
By Lilian E. Tingle 


About six weeks before the opening of 
the Lewis and Clark exposition, a few 
determined housekeepers decided that the 
time had come to take action in regard 
to the sanitary conditions of the Port- 
land (Oregon) markets. The reasons for 
the general carelessness that prevailed in 
regard to the handling of foods were 
perhaps to be found partly in the celi- 
mate, never very hot or very cold, which 
made it less imperative for dealers to 
protect their wares than in a climate 
where loss would result from heat or 
freezing. 

Moreover, housekeepers with Chinese 
servants allowed the latter to attend to 
the marketing; others had relied almost 
entirely upon telephone orders. There 
was little personal marketing, and the 
marketmen felt that they were as clean 
as they needed to be, since their customers 
were so indifferent. 

Many of the markets were in old build- 
ings, poorly adapted or wholly inade- 
quate for the purpose, and often in a 
hopelessly insanitary state in regard to 
cellars, back premises, and garbage dis- 
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posal. Many were open to the street, 
so that flies, dust, and dogs did damage 
unehecked; and the late passer-by at 
night might eateh glimpses of rats hold- 
ing high carnival in the midst of unpro- 
tected food material of all kinds. Joints 
of meat, whole careasses of sheep and 
hogs, hanging outside unscreened doors 
and windows, converted many a fastid- 
ious newcomer to vegetarianism. Piles 
of fruit and vegetables on the pavement 
made vegetarianism as uninviting; con- 
scientious housekeepers made protest from 
time to time; but nothing came of it. 
The dealers and the majority of pur- 
chasers did not eare. The state food 
commissioner and the city health board 
were busy with other matters. 

Finally some systematic investigations 
were begun by the managing committee 
of the school of domestic science. A 
band of representative women, accompa- 
nied by the secretary of the state board 
of health, whose authority gave them ac- 
cess to back premises, dark cellars and 
holes and corners barred with “no admit- 
tance” signs, found conditions in many 
places worse even than they had sus- 
pected. Next day there was a strong 
editorial in the leading newspaper. This 
brought indignant protests and eries of 
“libel” from marketmen and the food 
commissioner. The domestic science 
women thereupon invited the food com- 
missioner and representatives of the city 
health board, also the press, to come and 
see for themselves. They saw, and were 
convinced. 

Next, a mass meeting of housekeepers 
was called at the school. A resolution 
was passed in favor of an ordinance, to 
be brought before the city council, pro- 
viding for the inspection and regulation 
of markets and slaughterhouses. In the 
mean time the investigating committee 
was requested to prepare and ‘publish a 
“elean list,” which should inelude all mar- 
kets and groceries coming up to the de- 
sired standard. A committee was ap- 
pointed to meet the city council, and ask 
for the immediate appointment of a dep- 
uty health officer (preferably a woman, 
since this was essentially a matter of good 
housekeeping) for the inspection of mar- 
kets, bakeries and groceries. 

The mayor and council made no ob- 
jection, except on the ground of salary 
and ecarfare; but eventually this diffi- 
culty was met, and the women were asked 
to nominate a suitable candidate for the 
position. Such a person was not very easy 
to find at a few days’ notice; but as the 
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long vacation of the domestie science 
school was at hand, the director under- 
took the work of inspection until a per- 
manent appointment could be made. 
Thus within fifteen days of the begin- 
ning of the investigations, the new market 
inspector, with her official star was 
launched on the difficult task of cleaning 
up. 

The marketmen hastened to express 
satisfaction, both in print and by word 
of mouth. Each admitted that there 
were pretty bad places in the eity, but 
felt sure that his own would pass muster. 
There was a rush for whitewash, and 
hurry-up orders for fly screens, show- 
eases and new garbage cans. 

The inspector and the investigation 
committee issued circulars to housewives, 
asking their co-operation in the work, 
and giving a list of the requirements, 
which, if complied with, would entitle a 
market to a place on the “clean list.” 
The newspapers helped enormously in the 
edueation of public sentiment. Study of 
the city charter and ordinances showed 
the new inspector that public sentiment 
and the “pocket argument” applied by 
housekeepers, would have to be her main 
support; for her powers were limited, 
and new ordinances and regulations were 
badly needed. 

Something was accomplished in spite 
of these difficulties; and conditions were 
considerably improved even in a few 
weeks. Some months later the first in- 
spector resigned, in order to return to 
her own work; and Mrs Sarah A. Evans, 
a well known Portland club woman, was 
appointed in her stead. 

Since then the work has gone steadily 
forward. At present most of the meat 
markets are provided with refrigerator 
show-eases (there was not a single one 
in the city two years ago); and ready- 
to-eat foods, such as bread, eakes, pickles, 
cooked meats, ete, are kept under glass, 

There are faucets, and provision for 
washing and eleaning in places where 
formerly water had to be brought in 
from outside. The wholesale dealers are 
more eareful in the handling and pro- 
tection of food material, and most market- 
men are anxious to follow the suggestions 
of the inspector. There is searcely any 
bad fruit now to be found, even on the 
cheap pushearts. Dealers find it better 
to destroy questionable fruit at night, 
rather than put it in the ige box in the 
hope of an unwary customer next day. 

A “clean. berry box” ordinance has 
been passed, so that “real antiques” in 
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that line are no longer to be seen. The 
ice factories have n inspected and 
favorably reported upon. Less cold stor- 
age food is sold than formerly. House- 
keepers are becoming more interested and 
critical, and the standard is steadily ris- 
ing. 

The inspector does not always have an 
easy time of it. In the beginning she was 
often refused admission to certain places; 
and she experienced vexing delays in re- 
gard to warrants and arrests. But later 
she was made special poliee officer by 
the mayor; and now she has power to 
make arrests, and seize suspected food 
without waste of time and energy. In 
modified form, the requirements of the 
original domestic science school’s “clean 
list” have been recently taken as a model 
by the pure food section of the national 
federation of women’s clubs. 

Mrs Evans names as the greatest helps 
in her work the newspapers and the co- 
operation of individuals; and as the 
greatest hindrance, insufficient ordinances 
and the culpable indifference and igno- 
rance of the majority of housekeepers. 
In regard to the latter, the local pure 
food section of the Consumers’ League is 
striving to carry on an educational cam- 
paign. Its object is to rouse the indi- 
vidual housekeeper to a sense of her re- 
sponsibilities, and to promete the study 
and enforeement of existing pure food 
laws and health ordinances and the pass- 
ing of such others as may be necessary. 

The pure food committee of the state 
federation of women’s clubs is also inter- 
ested in this work, and aims to secure 
market inspection in other towns through- 
out Oregon—with paid official inspectors, 
if possible, but if not, then by volunteer 
effort. 

As an instance of the improvements of 
the past two years, it is interesting to note 
a new market, bakery and grocery, just 
completed by one of the leading firms in 
Portland. Handsome refrigerator show 
eases for meats, fish, poultry, butter, 
cheese, and delicatessen goods, and the 
lavish use of protective glass, make one 
imagine for a moment that one has 
strayed by mistake into a high class dry 
goods store. For women as a rule seem 
far more careful about the protection 
and handling of their millinery than of 
their food material. The bakery, cooked 
meat room, and candy kitchen are open 
to visitors, and are located in clean, airy 
rooms on the top story (instead of in the 
questionable basement so well known to 
inspectors), and everything is done to 
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secure cleanliness throughout the estab- 
lishment. 

Recently this firm engaged a trained 
domestic science teacher to act as private 
inspector and suggest improvements. 
A room is provided where she gives 
weekly or fortnightly free lessons to 
housekeepers on the selection and prep- 
aration of food, not the ordinary 
commercial “Madam-won’t-you-try-our- 
canned-soup” demonstration, but real ed- 
ucational classes, which are largely at- 
tended, and much appreciated. 

The greatest needs at present are for 
more stringent ordinances and public ed- 
uecation in sanitary matters. The market- 
men are willing to take the better way 
when once the demand for it is pointed 
out. There is no provision at present for 
an inspector of restaurant kitchens, and 
there is much work that ought to be done 
in this connection, and which lies outside 
the lines of the market inspector, even if 
she had the time to undertake it. 

We have had many letters asking how 
a similar movement may be started in 
other places. The answer is, begin at 
once the education of public sentiment, 
and “keep everlastingly at it.” Make 
systematie investigations; interest the 
press, but avoid exaggeration and sensa- 
tionalism. Remember the words of Dr 
Mitchell Prudden: “There is probably no 
city or town in the United States that 
need be either misgoverned or filthy if 
only the respectable people would intelli- 
gently unite in the assertion of their 
rights.” 

The work may well be started by some 
woman’s organization. The Consumers’ 
League or a civic improvement associa- 
tion would probably be the natural spon- 
sors for such a movement. Finally, re- 
member that the blame and responsibility 
for unsatisfactory markets lies primarily 
with the. individual housewife. She must 
show food dealers that she really knows 
and really cares whether sanitary or in- 
sanitary conditions exist. She should 
take a personal interest in her market- 
ing and be ready with intelligent praise 
or criticism. It may mean a little more 
trouble and expense, but it may also 
mean the safety and health of her family 
and herself. 


Lime Water will soften so-called tem- 
porary hard water. Use one gallon of 
lime water to ten gallons of water. Sal 
soda is necessary when the hardness is 
permanent. Enough of this ean never be 
used to soften the water for cooking. 
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Better Living on Less Money 


The American people are waking up 
to their extravagance of money and en- 
ergy. A note of simple living has been 
struck. Higher prices on all food prod- 
uets, clothing, and in fact all necessities, 
have contributed to foree the American 
housewife to revise her manner of living. 

At Yale university, Professors Chitten- 
den and Fisher have been carrying on a 
series of experiments, the results of which 
bear directly upon this great question. 

According to the Yale school of nutri- 
tion, we eat too much. How do they 
prove it? Bear in mind that their ex- 
periments have been more prolonged than 
any previous investigation, and more- 
over the data cover the whole period of 
five years. 

Three groups of men were fed a re- 
duced ration; their oceupations were so 
varied as to deserve a word. One group 
was from among the professors and in- 
structors of the university, whose work 
was mainly mental, though by no means 
excluding the physical; another group 
was composed of a detachment of twenty 
men from the hospital corps of the 
United States army; and, finally, the 
third group was composed of university 
athletes, in the pink of condition and in 
training form when they began the ex- 
periment. Incidentally, one of them won 
the collegiate and all-around interecollegi- 
ate championship of America during the 
early months of the test. With these 
three groups of men were obtainable all 
types of workers, from the strictly seden- 
tary to the hard manual laborer, and 
authoritative though general conclusions 
may justly be drawn. 

What did these men eat? A typical 
day for a member of the first group shows 
‘that for breakfast only a cup of coffee 
was taken, with eream and sugar; for 
luncheon, creamed codfish, baked potatoes, 
butter, hominy gems, strawberries, sugar, 
gingersnaps and water. For dinner the 
professor had cold tongue, fried potatoes, 
peas, wheat gems, butter, lettuce-orange 
salad with mayonnaise dressing, crackers, 
eream cheese, gingersnaps, eoffee and 
sugar. 

In a word, the man ate what he pleased; 
there was no attempt to beeome vegeta- 
rian, fruitarian or faddist of any deserip- 
tion. The choice of foods was wide, but 
the amount taken was small. The total 


weight of the whole was a little under 
two pounds, or about one-third the 
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amount of the so-called standard dietaries. 

An average day for one of the soldier 
group reads as follows: Soft oatmeal, 
milk, sugar, bread, butter and one eup of 
coffee for breakfast. For dinner: baked 
macaroni with a little cheese, stewed to- 
mato, bread, tapioca-peach pudding, one 
eup of coffee. For supper: fried bacon, 
French fried potatoes, bread, jam and 
one eup of tea. 

This is by no means an unusual diet 
and is remarkable only for its lessened 
weight of nitrogenous or tissue-building 
food. The whole weight of the food 
taken was about five pounds, much more 
than in the previous experiment, but the 
amount of the tissue-building foods was 
nearly as low as in the professors’ diet. 
And so with the university athlete; an 
inerease in bulk is noticed without radi- 
cally increasing the amount of tissue 
building food. 

But the experiment was to prove much 
more than an attempt to lessen the quan- 
tity of food. Professor Chittenden 
wished to demonstrate conclusively that too 
much meat and foods of meat value are 
eaten by the American people. The body 
should receive enough of these foods 
(which are tissue builders or nitrogenous) 
so that it will not be forced to consume 
its own tissues. Just how much is the 
question ! 

The nitrogenous foods, by the way, are 
meats, fish, eggs, cheese, milk, beans, 
peas and legumes of all kinds, grains and 
nuts. 

All these foods, after digestion and 
absorption, leave a residue which to a 
limited amount, the body is equipped to 
dispose of. But when taxed by over in- 
dulgenee, gout, rheumatism and blood 
disorders of all sorts may appear as evi- 
dence that liver and kidneys have been 
abused. It was with these foods, then, 
that the experiments were most concerned. 
By an ingenious system, the amount of 
food necessary to supply the body with- 
out overtaxing any organ was determined. 
And for at least five years, the subjects 
of the experiment lived on about one- 
third the amount of food which the aver- 
age man consumes, and with markedly 
increased mental and physical ability. 
Some of the men doubled their powers 
of endurance, while all demonstrated an 
appreciable gain. 

The results of the experiments might 
be appropriated to a more or less degree 
by housekeepers, seeking a simpler living 
and lowered. expense. 

An exhaustive and most interesting ac- 
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count of the whole series of experiments 
on similar lines will be found published 
in the book entitled The Nutrition of 
Man, by Russell H. Chittenden, Ph D, 
LL D, Se D, published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co, New York, at $3.22 postpaid. 


Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 
Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Mar- 
garet’s Saturday Mornings, etc 
I---Apportioning the Income 


Mrs Thorne laid down her letter and 
looked across the breakfast table to her 
husband, who was industriously buttering 
his muffin, with one eye on the morning 
paper as he did so. Presently he was 
aware of something portentous in the 
air and inquired: 

“My dear, what’s the matter? Has 
the bank suspended payment, and are 
they asking you to break the news to 
me? Or is Dolly’s engagement off?” 

“Neither,” replied his wife, “but some- 
thing important, nevertheless, and it’s 
about Dolly. This is what she says: ‘So 
don’t you want me to come to you for a 
whole year?’ Oh, I forgot to tell you 
that Fred is going to be sent to South 
America to learn the business, and has 
got to stay till next fall—isn’t that too 
dreadful ?” 

“And Dolly wants to divert herself 
here in town while he’s away. Well, as a 
friend of Fred’s, I must positively de- 
cline to have any hand in getting their 
engagement broken, if that’s what she’s 
after.” 

“Nothing of the kind,’ Mrs Thorne 
returned indignantly. “She is just heart- 
broken over his going, of course! And 
she thinks the best thing to make the time 
pass will be to come and live with us 
and learn to keep house, so they can be 
married just as soon as Fred gets back. 
They won’t have a very large salary at 
first, you see, and she doesn’t know any- 
thing about housekeeping. I believe it 
would be a good thing for us as well as 
for her, because Delia goes the first of 
the month, you know, and Dolly and I 
would do all the work together and save 
her wages. Besides, I’d love it! I’m tem- 
porarily sick and tired of maids!” 

Dick Thorne was smiling to himself as 
he listened. “It’s a great idea,” he said 
as he pushed back his chair. I foresee no 
end of larks for you girls, and I'll eat up 
your messes at dinner and grow fat! 
Have her come by all means.” 
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And so Dolly came. Rather a pen- 
sive Dolly, too, for Fred Mason had just 
sailed, and her tears were still near the 
surface; but when she had unpacked, and 
settled herself in her pretty room and in- 
spected the kitchen, made all fresh and 
dainty after Delia’s departure, her spirits 
revived. After all, they were going to 
have a happy winter, and she was to be 
transformed from an ignorant society girl 
to a perfect housekeeper by the pleas- 
antest of processes. The next morning, 
after the apartment was in order, the sis- 
ters sat down together to plan out their 
campaign. Dolly had a note book and 
pencil in her hand and a look of great 
solemnity on her pretty face; this was a 
serious undertaking. 

“T just wrote down a few questions 
that I thought up on the train,” she be- 
gan, “and I want you to answer them for 
me to begin with, so we’ll start fair. The 
first one is the biggest of all, so we’ll be- 
gin with that. It is, how do you live ona 
little? That’s what Fred said we’d have 
to do, at first anyway, so I want to know. 
What is ‘a little’?” 

“There are about a thousand answers 
to that question,” laughed Mary. “Two 
young people brought up in luxury might 
think that five thousand a year was ‘a 
little’ to begin housekeeping on in the 
style to which they had been used. Some 
other couple would marry on twelve hun- 
dred and never have an anxious thought 
as to ways and means. It all depends on 
the point of view, of course. You can 
pay out a lot for rent and food, or you 
ean have a tiny flat or house for a small 
sum, eat the simplest food, and manage 
on half as much. After keeping house 
for a good many years, I have come to 
this conclusion: To live on a little is to 
know how to manage the expenses of the 
table cleverly. Because, whether you pay 
a high rent or a low one, you must eat, 
and you must have nourishing food. Not 
only that, either; you must have appe- 
tizing food; you must have attractiveness 
and variety, andgunless you are a vegeta- 
rian—and nowadays doctors usually say 
that for most people a mixed diet is best 
—you have got to put money into the 
dining-room-and-kitechen end of your 
housekeeping. But just because it is eas- 
ier to go down hill than it is to go up, 
one who understands her business ean 
cut down on her table more easily than 
one who has only a half-knowledge. It’s 
ever so much easier to make a dollar buy 
two dollars’ worth of food if you are a 
good cook than if a poor one.” 
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“Tt sounds all right,’ murmured Dolly, 
“but I should think if you knew only how 
to make a few cheap things you would 
not be tempted to spend money on more 
expensive ones, and so would save.” 

“Not at all,” said Mary, positively. 
“Try my plan and you won’t be sorry. 
We are going to allow a generous sum for 
the table this year. Put down seven dol- 
lars a week, $364 for the year.” 

“Now, this is the next question: If you 
have a salary of only $1800 a year—and 
perhaps it won’t be that at first—ought 
you to live in the city or in a suburb?” 

Mrs Thorne considered the matter. 
“The fact is, it is hard to say; things 
balance so. In the suburbs rent is cheaper 
than in town; here we pay fifty dollars 
a month, and when we lived out of town 
we paid only twenty-five, but to offset 
that there was Dick’s commutation ticket 
every month, and the price of heating. 
Here we have no fuel to pay for, and 
there we had to pay for furnace coal. 
There we had to hire walks cleaned and 
a garden made, too, and here we have 
neither to consider. 

Then, too, in the country we had to 
have a house, and that meant a maid, or 
else I was worn out with the work; here 
everything is on one floor and I ean man- 
age beautifully alone, and save her wages. 
Really and truly, we spent about the 
same amount in both places. So we will 
waive that question for the present. 
What comes next?” 

“Wait till I put down the rent; sup- 
pose I say forty dollars a month, and put 
down nothing for fuel; that would be 
right either way. How about gas, how- 
ever?” 

“That ean come either out of what you 
have down for table expenses, or if nec- 
essary it ean come under incidentals at 
the end; of course the first way is bet- 
ter.” 

“Wages come next. I don’t suppose I 
ean have a maid.” 

“Well, you must have some sort of 
help, for of course you ean’t do the wash- 
ing and ironing. You will have to eon- 
sider whieh plan of all-the possible ones 
suits you best; what seems easiest to one 
woman will not suit another at all. Here 


are some suggestions for you: First, 


have a maid. For one who will do all 
your work you will probably have to 
pay five dollars a week, and you will be 
lueky if you find one at any price who 
will wash and iron! Or, you can pos- 
sibly get one newly landed for four dol- 
lars, and do the dainty part of the work 
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and cooking yourself; but in both eases 
do not forget to count in the cost of feed- 
ing her, for it’s an item to be reekoned 
with. 

“Or, you can practically do your own 
work, and have a woman two days to 
wash, iron and clean; you will pay her 
a dollar and a half a day and probably 
her car fare, besides her six meals. 

“Or, you ean have a woman one day, 
to wash and iron the best things and 
clean for a couple of hours, and put out 
the heavy things; but laundry costs ter- 
ribly in town, and that would be one dol- 
lar and sixty eents for the woman and 
one dollar for two dozen plain pieces— 
only a small saving.” 

“I'd hate not to have a maid when my 
pretty clothes are new—imagine wash- 
ing dishes and broiling steak in them! 
Or dining in a shirt waist, and too used 
up to go out in the evening!” 

Her sister laughed. “Learn to manage 
to be fresh and pretty and do your own 
work too, if you must!” she said. “How- 
ever, the first year you ean manage to 
have a maid if you choose, because, as 
you will see in a minute, you are going 
to save on one item and ean put that 
margin wherever you please. Later on 
you must readjust things, after you have 
learned how to manage in this way.” 

“T’ve always heard that the servant 
question is a terribly difficult one to deal 
with. What shall I put down for wages, 
anyway ?” 

“Well, make it two hundred dollars. 
Perhaps it will be less, perhaps more; 
if you save on it you can add it to inei- 
dentals. Now, the next item ought to be 
clothes, but there is where you will save 
this first year, for both you and Fred 
will be wearing out your trousseaux and 
will spend scarcely anything. Now add 
up the account.” 

Dolly read: “Food, at $7 a week, $364; 
rent, ineluding fuel, $480; wages, $200; 
clothes, $300; total, $1344. And subtract- 
ing from $1800 leaves, incidentals, $456. 

“Now, you see, if your income is only 
eighteen hundred dollars you are paying 
out more than you ean afford, for inci- 
dentals is one of the most important 
items, beeause it eovers such things as 
doetors’ bills, church, amusements, books, 
vacations, and ear fares, and an ocea- 
sional dinner or luncheon, perhaps. 

“So you must eut down somewhere— 
wherever you find it can be done. But 
remember, you must always save for life 
insurance, and you must put something, 
even if it is only a dollar, in the savings 
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bank every month of your life. Nothing 
makes one feel so at peace with all the 
world as the knowledge that there is a 
nice little sum put away where nothing 
ean touch it for that dreadful rainy day 
which is positively certain to come some- 
time when it is most unfortunate.” 

“But you said we would save on clothes, 
so even if I allow one hundred dollars for 
that, we will still have six hundred and 
fifty dollars for incidentals. Don’t you 
think that is enough?” 

“Yes, I do, though that is the worst 
item of all to keep under, and you will 
be perfectly surprised to find how little 
things mount up. But you should be able 
to live well on the amounts you have 
down.” 

“And suppose Fred should have to 
have twelve hundred instead of eighteen 
hundred dollars? Then what would we 
do?” 

“Do you remember that great friend 
of mother’s, Mrs Grant, who had the pal- 
ace of a house and an income of about 
half a million? I remember well her 
once saying, ‘When I married we had 
only six hundred a year, and we lived on 
that for five years; and I could go back 
any day and do it over again!’ That 
was because she had learned how to man- 
age—and that is the secret’ of all easy 
housekeeping, on a small amount or a 
large. The charming thing is that it gets 
easier all the time, too, as one learns.” 

Dolly sighed heavily as she rose to put 
away her pencil. “Just go ahead and 
teach me as fast as you possibly can,” 
she said. “It’s all Greek and Hebrew 
and Sanscrit rolled in one, to me!” 


Introducing the Crumpet 
By Linda Hull Larned 


The English erumpet is cheap, easily 
prepared and nutritious. A noted author- 
ity on cookery calls the erumpet “a raised 
muffin baked on a griddle,” but those of 
us who have eaten the English crumpet, as 
sold in this and other New York patis- 
series, are able to distinguish a vast dif- 
ference between the muffin and the 
crumpet, although one is surely a first 
cousin to the other. Both are raised by 
yeast, and both are baked on a griddle, and 
usually in rings. The English erumpet, 
the best of its kind, sells like the prover- 
bial “hot cakes” at a well known Broad- 
way shop, because it is so delicious. 
Those of us who are far away from the 
madding crowd” may have them just as 


good at home if we will but follow care- 
fully this recipe, which has been solved 
after many trials of the original: 
The English Crumpet 

About an hour before you are ready to 
bake the crumpets, a little longer in cold 
weather, dissolve half a yeast cake in a 
quarter of a cup of water, adding half 
a teaspoon of sugar. Now mix together 
one cup of water, one cup of milk, and 
one tablespoon of lard and seald it. 
When cool add the dissolved yeast cake 
and sufficient good bread flour to make a 
very soft batter. Upon the thinness of 
this batter depends the success of the 
crumpets, and as some flour thickens more 
than others, an exact quantity cannot be 
given. Cover the bowl containing this 
mixture, and let it rise in a warm place 
about an hour, or until double its bulk. 
Heat the griddle—a soapstone one is best 
—and when warm, but not hot, grease it 
with butter or pork fat, grease the rings 
inside, place them on the griddle, and 
fill them about one-third full with the 
sponge, which should still be a very soft 
batter. Cover the rings with a large 
basin or tin cover, and let the crumpets 
bake slowly until double their hight. 
Then let the griddle become very hot and 
continue baking the crumpets, still cov- 
ered, about ten minutes. When done 
they should be white, soft and full of 
spongy holes on top, and a deep, smooth, 
tan color on the bottom. These may be 
served directly by covering the tops with 
butter, but they are far better if laid 
away in pairs, the top sides together, un- 
til cold. Then toast, spread them with 
butter and send them in piping hot for 
breakfast, luncheon or afternoon tea. 
The English Muffin 

This is made with the same beginning, 
but using all milk and making a much 
stiffer batter—about two eups of flour. 
It will take three or four hours for these 
to rise, on account of the extra flour. 
They are put immediately on the hot grid- 
dle in the rings, and when baked on one 
side they are turned and baked on the 
other. Then they are allowed to cool, 
when they are split, toasted, buttered and 
served. 


The Scotch Scone 

This is also an American way of mak- 
ing a delicious foreign invention. Make 
a soft dough, just stiff enough to roll 
out, of two cups of buttermilk, two table- 
spoons of butter, the same of sugar, one 
teaspoon of salt and about four cups of 
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flour, sifted, with two teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder. Just before putting in the 
flour, the yolks of one or two eggs may 
be added to make the seones light and 
yellow. These are rolled about half an 
inch thick, eut with small round biseuit 
cutter, baked on a griddle, and served hot 
with afternoon tea. 
The Dutch Olecoke or Stuffed Doughnut 
This is a good imitation of the real 
olecoke, which is a standby in all Holland 
homes, and has been for many centuries. 
The real olecoke is a raised doughnut 
with a plump raisin in the middle. But 
those made here—and the best ones are 
to be found at a bakery in upper Broad- 
way—are concocted in the following man- 
ner: Take three cups of bread dough, 
add one-fourth of a eup of butter, one 
eup of sugar and season with nutmeg and 
cinnamon, a very little of each. Work 
this well together, and add two eggs, 
slightly beaten without separating. Roll 
these out rather thin, cut in rounds about 
the size of the top of a teacup, put a 
spoonful of jelly or jam or thick boiled 
custard in the middle, pinch the edges to- 
gether as you would an apple dumpling, 
smooth it with your hands into a round 
hall, and fry in hot fat. When done and 
cool roll them in powdered sugar. If pre- 
ferred, these may be baked in the oven, 
and they will be more digestible. These 
may be served here with coffee or tea or 
chocolate at luncheon—but in Dutchland 
they come in with the morning coffee or 
with kaffeklatch. 


Everyday Dishes 


By the Twentieth Century Club, New Berlin, 
New York 


Rice Pudding 

Put a half eup of rice in a cup and 
one-half of water and let it swell on the 
stove; then pour the water off and put in 
one pint of milk, and let it cook to a 
jelly. Beat the yolks of two eggs with 
five tablespoons of sugar, stir this into 
the rice with one cup of raisins, vanilla, 
salt, and when done beat the whites of 
the eggs with two tablespoons of sugar, 
and pour over the top, set in the oven to 
brown. 
Baked Cabbage 

Soak cabbage one hour in cold water, 
then boil ten minutes, after cutting in 
good sized pieces. Place in a baking dish, 
and cover with: One tablespoon of but- 
ter, one of flour and one cup of milk, salt 
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and pepper to taste. Cover with bread 
erumbs, and bake one hour. 


Sour Cream Cookies 


Cream one eup of butter, slowly add 
two and one-quarter cups of sugar, three 
eggs well beaten, one eup of thick sour 
eream, one and one-fourth teaspoons of 
soda, five cups of flour. Chill, toss on a 
floured board, pat, roll out, eut and bake 
in a hot oven. When the cookies are first 
mixed they are apt to stick; if so put in 
refrigerator to chill. 


Corn Soup 


Split the kernel and scrape from the 
cob, boil the cobs in water enough to 
cover, for ten minutes. Drain off the 
water. Let one quart of this water come 
to a boil, then add one pint of cream or 
milk, with one tablespoon of flour and 
one of butter. Salt and pepper. When 
this boils add corn, and boil fifteen min- 
utes. Twentieth Century Club. 


Lemon Pie 


One large tart apple chopped fine, the 
pulp of one lemon chopped fine, one egg, 
one eup sugar and one tablespoon of but- 
ter. Bake with two crusts nearly an 
hour. Grate the yellow of the lemon 
peel, but do not use any of the thick, 
white rind. 

Sour Cream Pie 

To the yolks of two eggs add three- 
fourths cup of chopped raisins, three- 
fourths eup of sugar, one eup of sour 
cream, one-half teaspoon of cinnamon 
and one-half teaspoon of eloves. Bake 
with one crust using the whites for a 
meringue. 

Graham Bread 


To one pint of buttermilk or sour milk 
add one teaspoon of soda, one-half cup of 
sugar, one cup of flour, one-half cup 
cornmeal, two eups of graham flour, one- 
half eup of molasses, and one teaspoon 
of salt. Bake one and one-half hours. 
Pepper Hash 

To six green peppers add six red pep- 
pers, six onions and one small cabbage. 
Take seeds out of peppers, chop all to- 
gether; pour boiling water over the whole; 
squeeze dry. Have hot one quart of 
vinegar, one cup of sugar, two table- 
spoons of salt; stir all together and let 
come to a boil. Let cool and seal in bot- 
tles. 


Ham Patties 


One part of chopped cold ham, mixed 
with two parts of bread crumbs, wet with 
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milk. Put the batter into gem pans, 
break one egg over each, sprinkle the top 
thickly with cracker crumbs, and bake un- 
til brown. 


Eggs a la Suisse 


Spread the bottom of a flat dish with 
four tablespoons of fresh butter, cover 
this with grated cheese, break eight 
whole eggs upon the cheese; season with 
white pepper and salt, pour a little cream 
on the surface; strew about two table- 
spoons of grated cheese on the top. Set 
the eggs in a moderate oven for about ten 
minutes. Brown on top. 


French Corn Muffins 


Cream one-half cup of sugar with one- 
half cup of butter, add one-half cup 
sweet milk, and three cups of flour, and 
one-half cup of corn meal sifted with 
three teaspoons of baking powder. 


Spiced Rhubarb 


To twelve pounds of rhubarb add 
eleven pounds of sugar, one quart of vin- 
egar, six teaspoons of cinnamon and 
four teaspoons of cloves. Cook slowly 
five hours, then put through colander, 
and seal in jelly glasses. 


Luncheon Ham 


Fill a medium sized baking dish with 
alternate layers of stale bread and eold 
chopped ham. Cover with two eups milk 
mixed with three well beaten eggs, salt to 
taste, and bake one-half hour. 

Orange .P ie 

To one and one-half cups of sweet milk 
add two tablespoons of sugar, four level 
tablespoons of flour, the yolks of two 
eggs and juice and grated rind of two 
oranges. Use whites of eggs for me- 
ringue. 

Baked Eggs 


Butter well a platter, and add a thin 
grating of cheese. Break on this the 
eggs, sprinkle with salt and pepper, cover 
with a grating of cheese and bake in a 
quick oven. 


CHICKEN SUPREME AU Ruz is served 
in individual baking dishes, preferably 
the glazed brown crockery. Cut the 
breast of a chicken into thin slices; place 
in the dish, arrange some cooked rice 
around it and on top; pour a rich cream 
sauee over all. Add an egg yolk to the 
white sauce and sprinkle the whole with 
paprika. Serve hot, (Prize recipe.) W. 


Green Peppers 
By Rosalie Brooks 


Peppers for cooking should be without 
a suspicion of yellow or red, as, after 
they have begun to ripen, they should be 
used, not as a vegetable, but only as a 
eondiment. They ean be prepared in a 
variety of ways, but are usually stuffed, 
exeept when pickled. When used as a 
course or for the principal dish at luneh- 
eon, the stuffing is of meat; when used as 
a vegetable, rice and tomatoes take the 
place of the meat. One may use cooked or 
uncooked meat; chicken or veal are the 
most delicate. To prepare the peppers for 
stuffing eut off the stem end and remove 
the seeds and the thick partitions and place 
them in salted water for twelve hours, to 
draw out the excess of flavor that would 
otherwise render them unpalatable. If 
pressed for time, the same end may be 
attained by putting them in boiling water 
long enough to thoroughly heat them, 
draining well before stuffing. The soak- 
ing is more desirable, as the hot water 
makes the peppers soft, and therefore not 
so easy to handle. These directions were 
received many years ago from a southern 
housekeeper, to whom the writer is in- 
debted for the following recipe: 


Baked Peppers 

For six peppers allow one cup of 
cooked meat, one medium sized tomato, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, one tablespoon 
of melted butter and one-fourth eup of 
uncooked rice. Chop the meat fine be- 
fore measuring; peel the tomato and cut it 
into dice, draining well; mix all together 
and nearly fill the peppers with the mix- 
ture; then stand them in a baking pan; 
put in the pan one slice of onion, a table- 
spoon of butter, the juice from draining 
the tomato and enough water to reach 
to half the hight of the peppers. Bake 
for one hour in a slow oven, basting the 
peppers every fifteen minutes; lift the 
peppers from the pan to the serving 
dish, thicken the juice in the bottom, 
pour it over the peppers, and serve. In 
buying porterhouse steak, if the tough 
end is eut off, uneooked, and ehopped 
very fine with a little suet added, it may 
then be used the same as the veal in the 
above recipe, producing a delicious dish 
and at the same time solving the problem 
of how to use these tough ends. 

Green peppers are a decided addition 
to the month’s supply of vegetables, and 
the housekeeper does well who uses them 
oeeasionally while reasonable in price. 
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Tuesday, Oct 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Browned hash 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Baked apples 
Hot muffins 
DINNER 
Neck of veal roasted* 
Potatoes baked in 


gravy 
Creamed carrots 

Bread pudding with 
caramel sauce 


Wednesday, Oct 2 
BREAKFAST 
Eggs creamed on 
toast* 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Succotash 
Baked apricots 
Graham cookies 
DINNER 
Veal fricassee 
Mashed potatoes 


Cabbage salad 
Cake Coffee 


Thursday, Oct 3 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Dried beef cooked in 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cabbage au gratin 
Sliced bananas 
Cocoa Rusk 
DINNER 
Veal souffle 
Macaroni with 
tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked Indian 
pudding with cream 

or m 


Priday, Oct 4 


BREAKFAST 
Creamed codfish 
Baked apples 
Johnny cake Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Hulled corn and milk 
Popovers with fruit 
sauce 
Cream cheese 
DINNER 
Fish chowder 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Baked rice pudding 
Saturday, Oct 5 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Broiled bacon 
Corn gems Coffee 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Menus for October 


Especially Planned for the Economical 
Housekeeper 


By Mildred Maddocks 


[Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Menu Recipes.] 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Split pea soup 
Crackers 
Blueberry dumplings 


DINNER 


Boiled tongue 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed turnips 

Apple tapioca 

pudding 

Sunday, Oct 6 

BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Eggs cooked in shell 

Muffins 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Casserole of beef 
with vegetables 
Irish moss blanc 
mange 
Sponge cake 
SUPPER 

Cold tongue 
Bread and_ butter 

sandwiches 

Preserves 


Monday, Oct 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Apples fried with 
bacon 
Corn gems 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cold beef 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Tea 


DINNER 
Hamburg steak loaf 
Rice with tomato 

sauce 

Escalloped corn 
Apples baked in 
syrup 

Wafers 

Tuesday, Oct 8 
BREAKFAST 
Baked prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Corn pancakes 

Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Macaroni au gratin 

Baked pears 
Crackers Cocoa 

DINNER 
Casserole of beef 

reheated 
Stuffed baked onions 

Parsley 
Rennet custard with 

cream or milk 


‘Wednesday, Oct 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Browned hash 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Cream cheese 
Rolls Cocoa 
DINNER 
Lamb stew with 
dumplings 
Fried parsnips 

Wafers 
Small coffee 
Thursday, Oct 10 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Rye pancakes with 
syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Minced lamb on toast 
Baked sweet potatoes 
DINNER 
Corn chowder 
Egg salad Rusk 
Popovers with fruit 
sauce 


Friday, Oct 11 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Fishballs 
Graham gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Potatoes stuffed with 
cheesé 
Canned fruit 
Cocoa 
Graham bread 
DINNER 
Boiled whitefish with 
drawn butter sauce* 
Potatoes 
Baked squash 
Chocolate cornstarch 
pudding with milk 
Wafers 
Saturday, Oct 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped fish 
Fried bananas Tea 
Oatmeal bread 
DINNER 
Baked sausage with 
bacon 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped spaghetti 

Wafers 
Small coffee 
Bonbons 
Sunday, Oct 13 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
French toast 
Creamed potatoes 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in 
gravy 
Baked squash 
Cold baked rice with 
custard sauce 
SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit 
Rye bread and butter 
Monday, Oct 14 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Toast with brown 
gravy 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Sausage and bean 


soup 
Oatmeal bread 
Fruit 


DINNER 
Roast beef 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Escalloped turnips 
Apples baked with 
raisins 


Tuesday, Oct 15 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 


Bacon 
Rice corn bread 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Brown stew* 
Pickled prunes* 
Rye bread 
DINNER 
Broiled liver 
Baked potatoes 
Succotash 
Pineapple tapioca 
with top milk 


Cereal with cream 
Liver hash 
Creamed potatoes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Vegetarian rice 
Baked apples 
Graham bread 
DINNER 
Roast fowl* 
Stuffed potatoes 
Boiled onions 
Mock cherry tarts* 


Thursday, Oct 17 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Eggs scrambled with 
chopped meat 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Potatoes haked in 
milk* 


Toasted muffins 


ocoa 
Salted peanuts 
DINNER 
Fowl reheated 
Mashed sweet 
potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Chocolate hominy 
pudding 


Friday, Oct 18 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Cereal with top milk 
Rye pancakes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Succotash soup with 
crisp crackers* 
Fruit dumplings 
Tea 


DINNER 
Fried fish 
Mashed potatoes 
Beets with butter 
sauce 
Chocolate bread 
pudding 
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, Oct 19 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Bananas fried with 
bacon 
Graham toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped fish with 
tomato sauce 
Entire wheat bread 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Chicken souffle 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Lima beans 
Mock cantaloupe 


Sunday, Oct 20 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Chicken omelet* 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Chicken soup with 
rice* 


Filipino beef 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Baked onions 
Caramel pudding 
SUPPER 


Rye or white bread 
Milk 


Swiss cheese 
Small cakes 
Preserves 


Monday, Oct 21 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs vermicelli 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Rice mold* 
Prunes on toast 
Tea 


DINNER 
Tomato soup with 
cheese crackers 
Beef loaf reheated 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Sliced bananas and 
oranges 


Tuesday, Oct 22 
BREAKFAST 
Apples fried with 
bacon 
Corn bread 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Meat popovers with 
tomato sauce 
Blueberry dumplings 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Boiled corned beef 
Potatoes Cabbage 

Boiled turnips 
Coffee rennet custard 


Wednesday, Oct 23 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Vegetable hash 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Sliced corned beef 
Hashed brown 
potatoes 
Preserves 


GOOD 


DINNER 
Tripe fried in batter 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Escalloped macaroni 
Baked apple tapioca 
with orange 
marmalade 
Thursday, Oct 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
and dates 
Omelet Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Frankfurt sausage 
olls 
Stewed apricots 
Rye bread 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Casserole of heart 
with tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Cottage pudding with 
caramel sauce 


Priday, Oct 25 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Irish moss blanc 

mange 
Gingerbread 
DINNER 
Clam chowder 
Salmon salad* 
Breadsticks 
Steamed suet pudding 
with lemon sauce 


Saturday, Oct 26 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Corn beef with brown 


Cocoa 


gravy 
Creamed potatoes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Boston baked beans 
Oatmeal bread 
Stewed figs 
DINNER 
Heart en casserole 
with dumplings 
Baked squash 
Boiled rice 
Wheat pudding with 
chocolate sauce 


Sunday, Oct 27 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Baked beans 
Corn bread 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup* 
Broiled hamburg 


steak 
Potatoes baked with 
milk* 

Fried parsnips 
Apple pie Cheese 
SUPPER 
Baked prunes 


Plain sandwiches 
Chocolate cookies 


EATING 


Monday, Oct 28 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Heart timbales 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Cookies 
Tea 
DINNER 
Pork chops with 
baked apples 
Mashed potatoes 
Cabbage* 

Fig tapioca pudding 


Tuesday, Oct 29 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
French toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Bean soup 
Egg salad 
Sponge cakes 
DINNER 
Shoulder of mutton 


roasted 
Potatoes baked in 
ravy 
cauliflower 
Raisins 
Small coffee 


Creamed 
Nuts 
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Wednesday, Oct 30 
BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas 
Fried hominy witb 
syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Frizzled beef 
Baked apple 
dumplings with 
brown sugar* 
DINNER 
Roast mutton 
Currant jelly 
Mashed sweet 
potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Gingerbread with 
whipped cream 
Thursday, Oct 31 
BREAKFAST 
Cereai with top milk 
Omelet 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked potatoes and 
eggs 
Stewed prunes 
Gingerbread Tea 
DINNER 
Mutton fricassee 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Spaghetti au gratin 
Baked pears with 
raisins 


Additional Menu Dishes 


The following dishes are suggested if 
more elaborate menus be desired. The 
season offers oranges, grapefruit, grapes, 
a few tangerines, bananas and the dried 
fruits for the morning meal. The lettuces 
must be relied on, mainly, for the green 
salad. If the cheese course be used, serve 
it with the salad, following the sweet with 


black coffee. 


Recipes marked with an 
asterisk will be found in this issue. 


All 


recipes unmarked may be found in any 
reliable cook book. Recipes which have 
appeared in previous issues of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING are marked with the date 


of such appearance. 


Breakfast Dishes 


Fairy corn bread (May, 1907). 
Whole wheat breakfast scones (July, 


1907). 


Spanish eggs (Everyday cook book). 
Broiled lamb chops. 
Broiled smoked salmon 


Finnan haddie. 


Liver with bacon. 


Luncheon Dishes 


Maearoni salad.* 
Baked ecabbage.* 


Luneheon eggs (Mareh, 1907). 
Rice flour waffles (March, 1907). 
Fish with mushrooms (May, 1907). 


Ham patties.* 
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Eggs & la Suisse.* 


Luncheon ham.* 
French corn muffins.* 

Cheese custard (July, 1907). 

Crumbed salmon (June, 1907). 

Rice with maple syrup (March, 1907). 
Roll chocolate cake.* 

Apple macedoine.* 

Angel cake (May, 1907). 

Sweet pickles (July, 1907). 

Spiced prunes (June, 1907) 


Sunday Night Suppers 


Brain entrée.* 
Creole ragout (July, 1907). 


Chicken creamed with peanuts (June, 


1907). 
Mushrooms on toast.* 
Tea biscuit.* 
Bean rabbit (March, 1907). 
Cheese balls.* 
Nougatine cake.* 
Sour cream cookies.* 
Squaws.* 

Dinner Dishes 
Corn soup.* 
Onion soup (June, 1907). 
Italian soup (March, 1907). 
Red bisque soup (March, 1907). 


Clear soup (Boston Cooking School 


cook book). 
Cream of cheese soup (July, 1907). 
Cream of cucumber soup | with tapioca.* 
Fillets mignons of beef.* 
Breaded mutton chops.* 


‘Calf’s head & la vinaigrette (June 


1907). 
Lamb with string beans (June, 1907). 
Halibut with mushrooms /( 
1907). 
Green peppers and potatoes.* 
Currant mint sauce (March, 1907). 
Eggplant fritters (July, 1907). 
Sour cream pie.* 
Orange pie.* 
Almond pudding (July, 1907). 


How to Follow the Menus 


For the October menus the cheaper 
cuts of meat have been used in the hope 


that housekeepers will at least try them 


before condemning them as unpalatable. 


For October 1 a neck of veal is purchased; 


this is the whole thirteea ribs of the fore- 
quarter. They should be roasted and 
served hot for the first meal. This neck 
should provide meat for four dinners, 
with the bones used as the basis for a 
luncheon soup October 5. 

The eggs creamed on toast are econom- 
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ical even when eggs are 


March, 


nsive. Pre- 
pare a plain but smooth and thoroughly 
cooked cream sauce. Use four hard 
cooked eggs for a family of six, slice 
into two cups of the white sauce, well 
seasoned, and serve on toast. This with 
coffee and dry toast furnishes a nourish- 
ing meal. A word about the breakfast 
menus: If the family demand meat in 
the morning, some form of left over 
dish must often be used. Let it be as 
simple as possible, however, as dieteti- 
eally complicated dishes have no place in 
the breakfast. 

If gas is entirely used for cooking, the 
baked apricots used for luncheon, Octo- 
ber 2, will hardly be practical, as no bak- 
ing need be done that day. However, 
advantage may be taken of the Tuesday 
laundry fire and the fruit be cooked the 
day before. Dried fruit soaked over 
night, then baked in stoneware with but 
a little sugar will be a revelation to many. 

Hulled corn may often be obtained 
from local venders; may be made at 
home; or purchased in cans at the gro- 
cer’s. It makes a decidedly palatable as 
well as nourishing luncheon, October 4. 
If canned blueberries are not available in 
the preserve closet, use any canned fruit, 
cooking the dumplings in the boiling 
sauce, to which sufficient water has been 
added. 

For the casserole, October 6, purchase 
the under round with an extra bone from 
the shin or shank. Have the butcher cut 
off a small piece of the bone and use this 
in the casserole to improve the flavor; the 
remainder, with meat, should furnish the 
basis of a soup for Tuesday. Cut the 
meat from the bone and simmer all day, 
cool over night and remove the fat. 

For the boiled fish, October 11, choose 
haddock, cod or cusk, if an inexpensive 
fish is desired, cook in water just below 
the boiling point until it flakes. The 
bones from the Sunday roast should fur- 
— the basis for brown stew, October 

The left over liver should be highly 
seasoned and mixed with potato, then 
browned in pork or bacon fat. A recipe 
for Vegetarian Rice will be found in 
Good Housekeeping Everyday cook book. 
The roast fowl purchased for the 16th 
furnishes the meat for three dinners, 
with possibly enough left to furnish 
a half cup of minced meat to eke out 
the omelet planned for October 20. 
Cook the bones and remnants of the fowl 
all day Saturday, remove the bones, add 
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uncooked rice, season, and serve un- 
strained on Sunday, October 20. 

Choose the plate piece or rattle ran 
for eorning. Cook slowly five hours with 
the water just bubbling at one side of the 
pot, draw out the bones and serve on 
October 22. Before putting away place 
the meat under weights. When cold it 
euts as smoothly as cheese. The rattle 
ran is especially good for corning, be- 
eause the lean is well protected by fat, 
and little of the juices are drawn out in 
corning. Good canned clams are now in 
the markets, and in most sections will 
have to be used for the chowder, October 
25. Left over vegetables of all kinds, run 
through a food chopper, and added to a 
smooth but thin milk sauce, will, if well 
seasoned, furnish an acceptable soup, 
October 27. The flavor of course de- 
pends on the major vegetable used. 

The brown sugar served with the apple 
dumplings, October 30, makes a very ac- 
ceptable substitute for grated maple 
sugar when the latter is unobtainable. 


Menu Recipes 


Cabbage Cooked in Milk 


The following recipe for cooking eab- 
bage is a most delicate method of prepar- 
ing that vegetable, rendering it odorless 
and digestible. Cut the cabbage with a 
sharp knife into the finest shavings; cover 
in a saucepan with milk and season. Set 
on the stove where it will cook for about 
twenty minutes, and then serve. L. F. 


Rice and Meat Casserole 

Boil a eup of rice, line a buttered pan 
with the rice while hot. When cold, fill 
center with chopped cooked meat of any 
kind, season well, add gravy. Set in 
pan of water and bake one-half or three- 
fourths of an hour. Turn out on a dish 
and serve with tomato sauce. A. M. 


Oatmeal Bread 


Seald one eup of oatmeal with one 
pint of boiling water and let stand one 
hour. Add one-half eup of molasses, 
seant one-half teaspoon of salt, one-half 
yeast eake dissolved in one-third eup of 
lukewarm water. Add one quart of flour. 
Let rise, shape into loaves, raise again, 
and bake in hot oven. A. M. 

Rice Corn Bread 

Two-thirds of a cup of rice boiled in 
salted water, one tablespoon of butter, 
one eup of milk. Beat two eggs and two 
tablespoons of sugar together. Put eggs, 
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sugar, butter, milk and rice together, 
then add two tablespoons of flour, add two 
teaspoons of baking powder and a salt 
spoon of salt to a cup of yellow corn- 
meal. Mix all thoroughly together and 
bake in a moderate oven half an hour. 
M. H. 


Sausage Rolls 

Make pie paste, not rich, roll as for 
pie crust, cut pieces four inches square, 
and lay one pork sausage link, which 
has been skinned, on the square; draw the 
sides up so they just meet on top, gently 
press together, and close the ends. Bake 
a good brown in a dripping pan. 


Potatoes Baked in Milk 

Pare and cut in thin slices crosswise 
one dozen potatoes, slice two large on- 
ions, and add about one-half eup of 
finely chopped fresh parsley. Put the 
whole into a granite pudding dish and 
cover with milk, putting pieces of butter 
on top. Bake in a hot oven for one-half 
hour. Salt and pepper should be added 
when served, as the milk is apt to eurdle 
if it is added before cooking. This recipe 
is also geod if canned tomatoes are used 
instead of milk. L. B. 


Mock Cherry Tarts 

We had some very delicious tarts which 
my hostess kindly told me were made with 
“mock cherries” made out of cranberries 
and raisins cooked together with sugar 
and water until sweet and tender and then 
poured into pastry forms. She said this 
also made a good filling for pies or was 
most acceptable as frozen fruit, water 
ice, sherbet, ete. M. S. 
Filipino Beef 

One and one-half pounds of beef cut 
from the lower round, one-half pound 
lean, fresh pork, one onion and two 
green peppers, all chopped fine. Mix 
thoroughly with one cup of dried bread 
crumbs and salt to taste. Knead for five 
minutes, form into a roll and place in 
the baking pan. Lay three slices of 
bacon over the top and pour over the 
whole a ean of tomatoes. Bake in a 
steady, slow oven for one and a half 
hours. Remove the meat to a hot plat- 
ter, add, a little hot water to the toma- 
toes, thicken and flavor, strain and pour 
around the meat. This is good sliced 
cold, also. A. S. M. 


Pickled Prunes 
During the reign of high-priced 
peaches this last summer, a delicious and 
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economical substitute was discovered. 
Large dried prunes were soaked over 
night, and next day cooked for twenty 
minutes in the same syrup used for 
pickled peaches. They kept perfectly 
and were pronounced novel and delicious 
at a fraction of the cost of peaches. It 
may be mentioned in this connection that 
the syrup used was left from pickled 
peaches of the season before, and seemed 
to improve and ripen with age. M. E. 


Steamed Apple Dumplings 


Fill well buttered muffin tins half full 
of apple sauce boiled until it is rather 
thick, then prepare the following: Two 
cups of flour, two teaspoons of baking 
powder, one teaspoon of salt and two 
tablespoons of butter rubbed thoroughly 
together. Add enough milk to make a 
soft dough and drop one large table- 
spoon on top of each little tin of sauce. 
Bake for about twenty minutes in a 
rather quick oven, then turn on to a plat- 
ter, when each dumpling will be a round 
ball, half apple and half batter. Serve 
hot with lemon sauce or with maple 
syrup. A. D. W. 


Wheat Pudding 

Try cooking a wheat breakfast food in 
milk instead of water. I tried it as an 
experiment one morning and found the 
result creamy and delicious. To use left 
over wheat breakfast food, add a very 
little sugar while warm and turn into 
custard cups to harden. Serve cold with 
a chocolate custard. F. E. 


Left Over Codfish 

To one cup of left over creamed codfish 
take a eup and a half of milk, three- 
quarters of a cup of bread crumbs, the 
yolks of two eggs, a tablespoon of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, pepper and salt. Cook 
in a baking dish until it thickens and 
browns. F. G. D. 


Chocolate Hominy Pudding 


Seald one eup of milk, add one-half 
teaspoon cornstarch which has been first 
mixed with a little cold milk. Cook a 
few minutes, remove from fire and stir in 
two cups of cooked hominy, a cup and a 
half of sugar, two eggs well beaten and 
a square of melted chocolate, add a pinch 
of salt, a teaspoon of vanilla, a sprinkling 
of cinnamon and a few raisins. Turn 
into a baking dish and cook until it 
thickens. This is a delicious way to use 
left over hominy, but it should be 
warmed before adding to the mixture, 
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otherwise it will be lumpy. Serve with 
cream. F. D. 


Mock Cantaloupe 


By accident we discovered a dish re- 
sembling in flavor a rich cantaloupe. A 
pound of dried apricots had been stewed 
with three-fourths cup of sugar and 
water to almost cover them. They were 
cooked in the water in which they had 
been soaked over night and were quite 
rich. A small eup of pulp rubbed through 
a sieve was poured over two sauce dishes 
full of mealy—not tart—apples which had 
been sliced about an eighth of an inch’ 
thick. We were delightfully surprised in 
the result, that of a rich, delicious melon. : 
If chilled, the flavor is more delicate. The 
proportion is four parts apple to one of 
apricot, but this amount might vary with. 
the richness of the apricot. J. L. 


Roast Fowl 


I have found a method of roasting an 
old fowl so that it will be tender and 
well flavored. The fowl used is prepared 
exactly as for roasting, even to the stuif- 
ing and trussing. But do not at this 
stage rub it with butter or do anything 
to the outside. Put it in a granite pan 
with sides not less than one irch in 
hight. Place in a steamer over boiling 
water and steam from one to four hours 
according to size and age. A _ three- 
pound fowl that must have been several 
years old was ready to remove from the 
steamer in about an hour and a half. 
The fork should find little difficulty in 
penetrating. Remove to roasting pan, 
rub with butter, and if a very lean fowl 
fasten little pieces of fat salt pork over 
the parts which would dry and harden 
most easily. Salt and dredge lightly 
with flour. Baste frequently. If you 
are as careful. in the cooking as if the 
occupant of the pan were a Thanksgiving 
turkey, you will be well repaid for your 
trouble; you will have in addition the 
basis of a fine soup in the juices that 
were left in the pan in which the fowl 
was steamed. S. 


Macaroni Salad 


Make a salad of equal parts of cold 
macaroni boiled until tender, and celery, 
both sliced in thin rounds. Mask with 
mayonnaise and garnish with walnut 
meats. M. E. 


Baked Apple Salad 


At a recent dinner the salad course 
was new to many of the guests. Northern 
Spy apples of good size had been baked 
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till thoroughly done and the skin loosened 
from the apple. When cool the skin was 
entirely removed, the apple center stuffed 
with nuts and the whole served on let- 
tuee with salad dressing and whipped 
eream. It was delicious to taste and very 
pretty to the eye. G. B. 


Choice, but Not Extravagant 
By Linda Hull Larned 

Succotash Soup 

This ean be made of fresh corn and 
beans or the canned suceotash may be 
used. The latter is very handy and much 
less trouble. Add the contents of one quart 
ean of suecotash to two cups of hot water 
and simmer this until the corn and beans 
are tender enough to press through a 
purée sieve. This will take about a half 
hour. Cook one tablespoon of butter 
with one of flour and add two cups of 
milk. When boiling blend with the sue- 
eotash pulp. A seasoning of salt, pepper 
and onion, celery and parsley should be 
put into the sueceotash at the beginning 
and salt and pepper added to the cream 
sauce. Serve wth or without a spoonful 
of salted and whipped cream in each serv- 
ing. The flavor of the beans in the sue- 
eotash renders this concoction much more 
delicious than plain corn soup. 


Apple Macedoine 

Take ripe, red apples, cut off a piece of 
the stem end, remove cores with a patent 
corer, then with a potato ball cutter 
scoop out as much of the interior of 
the apple as possible without breaking 
through the skin. Cook half a cup of 
sugar with one cup of water, and while 
still hot add a few very clean rose gera- 
nium leaves (they should be thoroughly 
washed) and the apple balls. When 
syrup is cold add a couple of peaches 
sliced in small pieces and the juice of one 
lemon. Have apples and syrup very cold 
indeed, then fill the apple eups with the 
mixture and serve as a first course at 
dinner or luncheon. 


Cream of Cucumber Soup with Tapioca 

Peel six large cucumbers, saving one 
for a garnish, mince and let them stand 
in cold salted water half an hour, add 
one small onion also minced, and one tea- 
spoon of sugar the last quarter of an 
hour. Now drain this thoroughly and 
put in saucepan and cover with three 
eups of veal or chicken stoek, or hot 
water and a teaspoon of beef extract if 
you do not. happen to have the stock. 


Let this boil until eueumbers are soft 
enough to press through a purée sieve 
(about fifteen minutes). Soak two ta- 
blespoons of granulated tapioea in one 
eup of cold water while the cucumbers 
are cooking, then add this to the soup, to- 
gether with one cup of rich milk. Add 
salt and pepper, and when serving add 
to each bouillon eup or plate a spoonful 
of salted whipped cream in which you 
have put the extra cucumber, minced fine 
and squeezed until dry. 
Scallops au Gratin 

Boil one quart of seallops in their own 
liquor two minutes, adding just enough 
water, if necessary, to cover them. Drain 
them and cut them into dice. Now cook 
them for a moment in two tablespoons 
of hot butter, adding paprika and salt, 
not too much salt. Add half a eup of 
bread crumbs and one and a half eups 
of veal stock or use half stoek and half 
milk. Put this into ramekin dishes, cover 
with bread erumbs and bits of butter and 
brown in the oven for a moment. Squeeze 
a few drops of lemon juice over each 
dish, garnish with sprig of parsley and 
send to table hot. 
Fillet Mignons of Beef 


Use either thick pieces of tender sir- 
loin or slices of the tenderloin. The 
sirloin, if kept in the refrigerator 24 
hours with a few drops of salad oil 
sprinkled over it, will become tender and 
is more juicy and of better flavor than 
the tenderloin. Split each fillet nearly 
in two lengthwise, spread between, like 
a sandwich, some beef marrow that has 
been mashed and seasoned with salt, pep- 
per, minced parsley and a very little 
onion. Fasten together with wooden 
toothpicks and broil the fillets. Serve 
with 


Tomato Bearnaise Sauce 


Make one-half eup of tomato sauce 
and when ready to serve, add it to a 
Bearnaise sauce made as follows: Cook 
three egg yolks, one tablespoon of water 
and one teaspoon of butter in a double 
boiler, stirring constantly until eggs 
thicken, then add four tablespoons of 
butter, one at a time, an eighth of: a 
teaspoon of salt and the same of paprika. 
Now add one teaspoon of tarragon vinegar 
and take from the fire at once. Put a 
spoonful of this sauce or each fillet as it 
is served. 


Green Peppers and Potatoes 


Prepare a potato croquette mixture, 
and when molded make a hole in each 
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and push into the hole some finely minced 
green peppers that have been sautéd for 
a moment in butter. For potato cro- 
quettes, mix one and one-half cups of 
mashed potatoes with one tablespoon of 
butter, add salt and pepper, one yolk of 
egg and just enough milk to make it 
soft enough to form into a ball. 


Cucumbers as a Vegetable 


Peel and cut into strips three or four 
cucumbers, let them stand in salted ice 
water for a few moments, then drain and 
boil them in salted boiling water ten or 
15 minutes, or until tender. Now serve 
them covered with a cold sauce. Cream 
half a cup of butter until very creamy, 
then add a tablespoon each of finely 
minced parsley, chives and lemon juice, 
add cayenne or paprika and set on ice 
until needed. 


Peaches and Cream 

Peel large, very cold peaches, cut them 
in two, lay each half hole side up on a 
round piece of sponge cake. Mix into 
whipped and sweetened cream some finely 
minced almonds and pecans and cover 
each peach with a spoonful of this and 
garnish, if you have them, with candied 
cherries. 


Nougatine Cake from New York 

Make a fine light butter cake, and bake 
it in a square shallow pan, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick when done. 
Cut this into squares and cover both top 
and sides with a creamy thick chocolate 
frosting, a soft boiled frosting filled with 
minced and browned almonds. These nuts 
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are ground fine and then browned, and 
they are sprinkled thick into the icing. 


Tomato Salad 


Peel six tomatoes all the same size, and 
scoop out their centers. Mix some minced 
celery, green peppers and blanched and 
shredded almonds. Fill tomatoes with 
this and cover with a mayonnaise colored 
pale green, in which a few minced chives 
have been mixed. 


Lams CHops may be cooked with a 
stuffing, when they furnish an excel- 
lent course for the company luncheon. 
Choose loin or rib chops, remove all 
superfluous fat and pink skin; have 
chops cut about 14% inches thick; with 
sharp-pointed knife cut a pocket in chop, 
inserting the knife from outside edge 
of chop and reaching to bone. Into this 
pocket place poultry stuffing made with 
slightly moistened bread, seasoned with 
salt, pepper, sage, and melted butter, 
being careful to not put in so much that 
it will burst out. Fasten the eut side 
with toothpicks that have been dipped in 
melted butter. Place chops on pan that 
has been sprinkled with salt and pepper 
and bits of butter and a few drops of 
onion juice. Sprinkle chops with salt, 

pepper and a few drops of onion juice. 
Add bits of butter, place in hot oven, 
and bake 20 or 30 minutes. Do not add 
any water to pan. A brown sauce can 
be made from fat found in bottom of 
dish, or chops can be placed on chop 
plate and surrounded with tomato sauce. 
A. W. (Prize Recipe.) 
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By Alice Wilson 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


XX---A Homemade Nursery 


OTHERS or grandmothers, few 
women ever outgrow being little 

girls at heart; and when, without 

loss of matronly dignity, they may give 
expression to the little-gitl side of their 
nature, they do it with a tenderness and 
understanding at once naive and charming. 
A partieular instance of this trait is 
shown in a nursery fitted up by one of 
these grown-up little girls for her own 
wee daughters. The room itself is a large 
sunny one, with plenty of windows and a 
friendly maple outside, whose branches 


east enchanting shadows summer and 

winter, and where a robin set up a rival 

nursery after a plan all her own. 
Because of a vivid recollection of 


hours spent upon a penitential stool, with 
her face turned toward a corner, the first 
work of the designer was to build a six- 
inch toy shelf around three sides of the 
room. This shelf was set on a line with 
the window sill, using little triangular 
wood braces for the supports, although 
the iron brackets at ten cents a pair at 
the hardware store would have done as 
well. (Figure 165.) 

The man of the house, who had worked 
at the same bench with his wife in their 
manual training days, made the window 
seats, designing them after the popular 
mission style. 

In the meantime the whitewasher gave 
the ceiling a coat of snowy calcimine, the 
painter painted the woodwork a deep, 
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Figure 165. Toy shelf and window’seat 
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Figure 172. 


Nursery table. Design $2 


A tea party in the homemade nursery 


rich buff and stained the 
floor and window seats 
brown, then waxed them. 
The walls were already 
covered with plain yellow 
ingrain paper without a 
border. 

Window curtains of 
the cheapest unbleached 
muslin to be had were 
stenciled across the bot- 
tom with such flowers as 
grow only in Mother 
Goose books, and sus- 
pended from slender 
brass rods, screwed to the 
window easings behind 
the wooden rods_ which 
hold the valanees. The 
valanees were made once 
and a quarter the width 
of the windows, and _ be- 


sides giving an old-fash- 


ioned air to the room, 
are found of practical 
use as a protection from 
draft when the upper 
sash is lowered. (Fig- 
ure 166.) 

The seat pillows are 
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all filled with silk floss, 
which is much cheaper 
than down or feathers, a 
twenty-four inch pillow 
costing about seventy-five 
cents. The covers are of 
plain brown, green and 
old blue denim, with one 
or two with simple sten- 
cil designs for variety. 
This tan linen pillow (Fig- 


Figure 170. Oilcloth curtain 


ure 167), stenciled with light brown rabbits and 
green cabbage leaves upon a darker brown back- 
ground, is the children’s favorite. 

Figure 171. Chair. Design 50 cents His enthusiasm rising after his success with the 
window seats, the 
man of the house 
suggested thata 
sereen might be a 
useful addition to the 
nursery, and meeting 
with smiling encour- 
agement, he ordered 
some 1 by 3 inch 
pine seantling and 
went to work. He 
made three panels, 
each 8 by 24 inches, 
with mortised corn- 
ers, stained and 
waxed them to match 
the seats and hinged 
them together with 
small brass hinges. 
Coarse, natural-col- 
ored domestic erasa 
at twelve cents a 
yard was chosen for 
the eovering. After 

Figure 18. Screen, morning, noon, night. Design 50 cents a panel measuring the sereen 
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Design $2 


A tea party in the homemade nursery 


rich buff and stained the 
floor and window seats 
brown, then waxed them. 
The walls were already 
covered with plain yellow 
ingrain paper without a 
border. 

Window curtains of 
the cheapest unbleached 
muslin to be had were 
stenciled across the bot- 
tom with such flowers as 
grow only in Mother 
Goose books, and sus- 
pended from slender 
brass rods, screwed to the 
window casings behind 
the wooden rods which 
hold the valances. The 
valances were made once 
and a quarter the width 
of the windows, and _ be- 
sides giving an old-fash- 
ioned air to the room, 
are found of practical 
use as a protection from 
draft when the upper 
sash is lowered. (Fig- 
ure 166.) 

The seat pillows are 
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all filled with silk floss, 
which is much cheaper 
than down or feathers, a 
tweniy-four ineh pillow 
cents. The covers are of 

plain brown, green and 
old blue denim, with one ; 
or two with simple sten- 7 
cil designs for variety. 

This tan linen pillow (Fig- 


Figure 170. Oilcloth curtain 


ure 167), stenciled with light brown rabbits and 

green cabbage leaves upon a darker brown back- 

ground, is the children’s favorite. 
Figure 171. Chair. Design 50 cents His enthusiasm rising after his suecess with the 
window seats, the 
man of the house 
suggested thata 
sereen might be a 
useful addition to the 
nursery, and meeting 
with smiling encour- 
agement, he ordered 
some 1 by 3 inch 
pine seantling and 
went to work. He 
made three panels, 
each 8 by 24 inches, 
with mortised corn- 
ers, stained and 
waxed them to mateh 
the seats and hinged 
them together with 3 
small brass hinges. 
Coarse, natural-col- 
ored domestie crash 
at twelve cents a 
yard was chosen for 
the covering. After 
Figure 18. Screen, morning, noon, night. Design 50 cents a panel measuring the sereen 
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Figure 169. 


Figure 167. Pillow stenciled with rabbits and cabbage 
leaves. Design 50 cents 


Hammock. 


Design 25 cents 


openings and allowing a half inch for 
turning in, three strips were cut and the 
design traced on each. (Figure 168.) 

In the panel which represents morning 
the sun is painted yellow with yellow and 
orange rays. The clock on the noon 
panel is brown, with brown figures and 
hands, and the night panel has a pale 
yellow moon and two silver stars emerg- 
ing from soft blue clouds. The lettering 
is done in brown and the border across 
the bottom in brown and orange. 

When the painting was finished the 
strips were pressed, stretched upon the 


panels and tacked in position with small 


brassheaded nails. Considerable care was 
necessary to keep the lettering on the 
three panels in line, but by stretching 
and shifting the nails, it was finally drawn 
taut and true. The back of the sereen 


Figure 173. Bo Peep rug. 


Design $1 
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was covered with 
plain crash tacked on 
in the same way. 
Baby hammocks 
like the one which 
hang in this nurs- 
ery are for sale in 
the department store 
for twenty-five cents. 
(Figure 169:) The 
unbleached muslin 
drop, which is a 
home addition, has a 
design of birds and 
bird houses painted 


upon it with a flat wash of brown. 
drop is eight inches deep, hemmed across 
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Figure 166. Stenciled curtain of unbleached muslin. Desiga 
25 cents 


The to the side rope with strong linen thread. 


the bottom and ends, and securely sewed stead of 


A eurtain roller with white oileloth in- 


a blind is an idea for amuse- 
ment on a rainy day. 
(Figure 170.) The rol- 


ler is suspeuded by its 
regular fixtures in an 
open space between two 
windows, and the oil- 
cloth rolled up. When 


can needed the oileloth is 


drawn down and the ehil- 
dren paste upon it pict- 


ube: ures cut from old eards, 


books or magazines, at 
4 their own sweet will. For 
a few days, generally, 
they regard their work 
with pride; then it may 


ie. be either rolled out of 


= | sight or washed off to 


ret make room for a new in- 
spiration. 
Cast The nursery table, orig- 
inally a folding ecard ta- 


ble, and the little chairs 
were bought at a depart- 
ment store for two dol- 
lars and a half for the 
table and fifty cents each 
for the chairs. After 
sawing off the legs until 
the table top stood eigh- 
teen inches the 
floor, the varnish was re- 
moved from the table and 
chairs with strong lye ap- 
plied with a serubbing 
brush (one of the patent 
varnish removers would 
have been quicker and 
easier) and the wood 
rubbed smooth with fine 
sand paper. 

A conventionalized rose 
tree was traced upon the 
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Figure 174. Mistress Mary portiere. Design 50 cents ES 
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backs of the chairs, the growth extending 
down the center to the seat and spreading 
with almost geometrie exactness around 
the edge of the seat. The design was 
burned in with a pyrographie needle and 
the foliage painted green, the roses red 
and the growth brown. The middle of the 
seat was made a lighter green than the 
foliage, and the back and legs painted 
the same shade. (Figure 171.) 

Before beginning work on the table 
an exact paper pafiern was made of the 
top, the pattern folded upon its diame- 
ters into four segments, creased, then 
opened and the design drawn upon it. 
A May pole with fluttering ribbons, its 
top toward the center, was drawn upon 
each fold, with medallion-shaped frames 
inclosing scenes of children at games in 
the sections between. One section shows 
the children flying a kite, one threading 
the needle’s eye, one playing blind man’s 
buff, and one rolling the hoop. (Figure 
172. 

When the design was finished the pat- 
tern was laid upon the table top and 
pinned by driving in the pins with a ham- 
mer. Tracing paper was slipped between 
the table and pattern and all the lines 
traced with a stylus, then burned in. 

The May poles and the medallion- 
shaped frames were painted brown, the 
ribbons red, yellow and blue. The chil- 
dren’s faces, hands and stockingless legs 
were left unpainted. Frocks, aprons, hats 
and shoes were made as gay as red, blue, 
brown and yellow could make them; hair 
brown or yellow; fields green, dotted 
with yellow or blue or pink posies, as 
faney led. Last, a green band was 
painted around the edge of the table, 
and the color shaded from dark to light 
toward the center of the table over the 
unpainted portions, thus throwing the 
design into relief against a soft green 
background. 

The rugs in this nursery are of natural- 
colored fiber, measuring 3 by 5 feet and 
costing three dollars each. (Figure 173.) 
The design of sheep and_ shepherds’ 
crooks whieh forms the border would 
have grieved little Bo Peep, for not a 
lambkin in the whole procession has a 
tail to wag behind him. 

Leaving this nursery we push aside the 
heavy eotton portiére shown in the last il- 
lustration. (Figure 174.) It is made of 
the seventy-two-ineh crash at a dollar and 
a half a yard which has but recently come 
upon the market. A three-inch hem with 
the “silver be'ls” and “pretty maids” of 
Mistress Mary’s garden stenciled above it 
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forms the border. As there was no au- 
thority for the color of these famous 
flowers, the “silver bells” were painted 
blue, the “pretty maids” red and the 
leaves green. 

All the color work in this nursery was 
done with tapestry dyes. Aniline dyes or 
oil paints thinned with turpentine would 
have been cheaper, but the first fade 
quickly and the second require a longer 
time and greater nicety in the painting. 
Other materials than those used here may 
be substituted, as plain rag rugs instead 
of fiber, crash for the pillows, denim or 
three widths of toweling sewed together 
for the portiére. 

The round table could be replaced by 
an oblong wash bench such as sell for 
fifty cents, and the chairs by the little 
wooden footstools at fifteen. A design 
of simple geometrie forms between 
straight bands would be a good ornament 
for a bench table, and the same design, 
reduced, would look well on the stools. 

Store boxes covered with plain or fig- 
ured fabrie and with or without hinged 
lids make good window seats. Trunk 
rollers will add to the facility of handling 
when the rocm is swept, but they should 
be turned so as not to roll too easily, 
or the children, jumping up and down 
upon the seat, will receive some ugly 
falls. 


Among the Books 


THE STANDARD FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
prepared by Prof Carl M. Reissig, M D, 


Dr Smith Ely Jelliffe of Columbia 
university, and others. A profusely 
illustrated encyclopedia, rather than 


“doctor’s book,” in two large volumes, 
sold at $15 to $20 per set. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co, New York. 

A MORNING'S MAIL, by Edmund Vance 
Cooke. A sketch in prose from the life 
of a poet; a dainty booklet. Pearsons 
Brothers, Philadelphia. 

TAPER LIGHTS, by Ellen Burns Sher- 
man. A volume of essays, philosophi- 
cal, witty and entertaining. The Gordon 
Flagg Co, Springfield, Mass. 

PRACTICAL HEALTH, by Leander Ed- 
mund Whipple. A text-book for stu- 
dents of mental healing, authorized by 
the “American school of metaphysics.” 
Metaphysical Publishing Co, New York; 
$1.50 net. 

SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG, by Emily M. 
Bishop is a plea for youth in old age. 
B. W. Huebsch, New York. 

A WINGED VICTORY, by Prof Robert M. 
Lovett. A novel introducing coeduca- 
tional life in a university. Duffield Co; 


THE FIRST TRUE GENTLEMAN, A 
Study in the Human Nature of Our Lord. 
With a foreword by Edward Everett Hale, 
D D. John W. Luce & Co. 

THE WINDFALL, by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. A Tennessee “moonshiner” story; 
good. Duffield & Co; $1.50 postpaid. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Opening Gun 


of Good Housekeeping’s Big Campaign 


People are tiring of summer fiction and ready to think of, and read about, 
the useful things of life and the home. The time is ripe to secure subseriptions 
to Good Housekeeping in large quantities. YOU are interested, because you can 


Make Lots of Money 


Good Honsekeeping has grown amazingly—in quality, in size, in influence. It 
goes to over 225,000 homes every month: is read by over a million cach issue; is 
known in every intelligent home in this vast country. But we are ambitious—we 
want thousands more regular readers. To get them, we will pay libérally. We 
can get some thousands ourselves, but to seeure many thousands we need the help 
of thousands of friends. We want YOU to help us. We do more than say 
“Thank you!’ We pay cash, and lots of it, too. 


What We Pay You 


1. On each subseription, we give you liberal cash commission—no high-class 
magazine gives more and few so much. 

2. Besides the above, whieh in itself is well worth working for, we give 
Monthly Cash Prizes to those of our own representatives w!> sond in the most 
business. See the next page for the October Prizes. 

3. On top of all this, to those who secure the most business for the year, there 
are some fine irips in store—to Europe and in this country. See next page. 


Your Chance and Ours 


We can afford to do all this because we want to get the subscribers started 
taking Good Housekeeping. Once started we know they will stay with us. 

It is a golden opportunity for you because you may make a lot of money and 
you risk nothing exeept the effort. We supply everything and we help you to get 
started. 


Write at Once 


for full details. Let us put our proposition before you, and you ean then decide 
whether you will try it. You may give all your time to the work, or take orders 
now and then—as you please. Either way will pay you. 


Address all correspondence to 
The Phelps Publishing Company 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS Chicago 
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Special Prizes 
To Good Housekeeping Agents 


$500.00 Cash 
for October 


The sum of $500 will be divided into 
50 Prizes ranging from $100 for the first 
to $2.00 for the lowest. 


Ist Prize - $100 00 
4th “ 40.00 
6th “ 25.00 
7th “ 20.00 
8th “ 15.00 
oth “ 19.00 
10th “ : 10.00 
llth to 20th (next 10) $5 each 50.00 


Zist to 35th (next 15) $3 each 
36th to 50th (next 15) $2 each 

These Prizes will be given to those 
agents scoring the most points on sub- 
scriptions to Good Housekeeping during 
the month of October. 

The Contest is confined strictly to di- 
representatives—those who  them- 
selves secure and send the subscriptions 
to us. We will follow the same careful 
method that has prevailed in our previous 
Cash Prize Contests with the view to pro- 
tecting individual canvassers against com- 
petition with those who are accustomed 
to obtain credit on subseriptions taken by 
many others. 


As soon as the results are compiled, 
checks will be sent to successful competi- 
tors. 


Fine Trips 
for the Season 


In addition to the very liberal cash 
commissions given on each subseription 
and to the Cash Prizes for menth!y work, 
we offer our agents another Contest, 
namely, one covering the season from 
October 1, 1907, to May 31, 1908, inelu- 
sive. The Three Prizes are: 


1. A trip to Europe for Two. 


2. Atrip anywhere in the United 
States for Two. 


3. A limited trip in the United 
States for Two. ‘ 


The Trip to Europe—The Cook’s Euro- 
pean Tour which we offer is called “The 
Tour of the Capitals.” This year it left 
on July 3rd and arrived in New Yor: on 
September 2nd, lasting 62 days, and 
covered the principal cities of Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Franee and England. This is 
most surely a wonderful opportunity for 
a trip covering both pleasure and eduea- 
tion. Next year’s trip will be essentially 
the same—too early yet for definite de- 
tails. This is for TWO people. 

The Second Trip includes railroad fare 
from the Prize Winner’s home city to any 
point in the United States, with a check 
for $250.00 to be expended as the winner 
may elect. This is for TWO people. 

The Third Trip covers railroad fave 
from the Prize Winner’s home city to 
any point on that side of the Mississippi 
river in which he is located, with a check 
for $150.00 to be expended as the winner 
may elect. This is for TWO people. 


Full descriptive circular matter with reference to the above Prizes will be sent to all 
applying either directly for the same or in connection with our terms to agents. 


Address all correspondence to 
The Phelps Publishing Company 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


New York 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Chicago 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 

ractical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 

ing furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


No 167 G H. Evening waist of bebe Irish 
crochet, with over-jacket of cream colored 
Dresden silk. Pattern 10 cents. See page 458 
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Nos 168 G H and 169 G H. Costume of taa 
chiffon broadcloth, trimmed with louisine silk 
a er shade. Patterns 19 cents each. 
See Page 458 
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Nos 165 G H aud 166 G H. Costume of 
voile, with inserted band trimming of embroid- 
ost silk. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 
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Nos 163 G H and 164 G H. Tucked white linen 
shirtwaist and dark cloth skirt, trimmed with band. 
Patterns 10 cents each. See page 457 


Nos 160 G H and 161G H. School costume of 
brown serge, finished a stitching. Patterns 10 


Drawn by Blancie Letcher 
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No 159G H. School dress of blue challis, trimmed with 
stitched bands of silk. Pattern 10 cents. See page 457 


No 162 G H. Double breasted school coat of dark 
serge. Pattern 10 cents. See page 457 


Drawn ly Blanche Letcher 
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Nos 151 G H and 152 G H. Costume of 
brown chiffon broadcloth. Patterns 10 cents 
each. Sce page 457 
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Nos 153 G H and 154 G H. Walk- 
ing costume of blue broadcloth, with 
bands of velvet. Patterns 10 cents 
each. See Page 457 


Nos 157 G H and I5S8GH. After- 
noon toilet of purple marquisette, 
trimmed with bands of silk. Patterns 
10 cents each. See page 457 
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Nos 155 G H and 156 G H. Cost- 
tume of black cheviot trimmed with 
braid. Patterns 10 centseach. See 


Page 457 


ece negligee of pink louisine 
Page 457 


150G H. One pi 
Pattern 10 cents. See 


No 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping Read- 
ers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
{Refer to drawings on Pages 449—456.} 


Illustrative of a popular one-piece neg- 
ligee, is No 150 G H. It will be equally 
effective fashioned from cotton, silk or 
woolen material. Having only one seam 
under each arm, it can be easily and 
quickly made. Should goods with a nap 
or up and down be used to make this gar- 
ment, it will be better to make a seam on 
the shoulder, to allow the nap or figure 
to run the same way both back and front. 
Negligee No 150 G H is cut in 7 sizes, 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

Opportunity for the fashionable com- 
bination of two different materials is 
shown in Nos 151 G H and 152 G H. 
The dress should be of one material and 
the bands of the other. The box-plait run- 
ning the full length of the skirt, both 
back and front, gives length to the figure 
and makes it desirable for short as well 
as tall women. The jumper is perfectly 
plain and permitting of ornamentation in 
the way of hand embroidery,°or inserts 
of heavy lace medallions. Waist No 151 
G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Skirt No 152 G H is cut 
in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. 

Plain tailored costumes are always pop- 
ular. The one illustrated in Nos 153 G H 
and 154 G H is particularly desirable for 
girls with stout figures. The plaits in 
the seven-gored skirt are stitched to a 
considerable depth below the waist, which 
makes it fit snugly over the hips. If pre- 
ferred, the bands may be omitted. The 
Prinee Chap coat is double breasted and 
has a semi-fitted back. The whole suit 
is of so simple a character that the most 
inexperienced need have no hesitancy in 
attempting to make it. Coat No 153 G H 
is eut in 8 sizes, from 32 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Skirt No 154 G H is cut in 
6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. 
Cutaway coats such es the one shown 
are suitable for women with well devel- 
oped figures. The exaggerated armhole 
so much in vogue is simulated by a braid 
trimming, which at any time may be re- 


moved without iajury to the coat. The ~ 


eleven-gored plaited skirt can be made in 
either long or walking length, and bands 
of braid to match that used on the coat 


can be applied at the lower edge, just 
above the hem. Coat No 155 G H is eut 
in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Skirt No 156 G H is eut in 7 
sizes, from 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 

Particularly pretty for dressy wear is a 
costume showing a new conception of the 
Mikado sleeve and surplice waist. Soft, 
clinging materials, such as louisine silk, 
voile or marquisette, should be employed. 
If a silk is chosen, it will be effective to 
have the bands of the same material, hand 
embroidered in self color of a darker 
shade. Seven-gored skirt is so designed 
as to form a panel in front. Waist No 
157 G H is eut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Skirt No 158 G H 
is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. 

In this pretty little guimpe dress, No 
159 G H, the stitched bands of silk used 
for the belt, and to outline the yoke and 
exaggerated armholes, are of a darker 
shade of the same color as the material. 
If tub materials are used, strips of in- 
sertion can be substituted for the bands. 
Child’s dress No 159 G H is cut in 4 sizes, 
for children from 6 to 12 years of age. 

One of the new models in coat suits in- 
tended for school wear is shown. The 
box-plaited skirt has thirteen gores, each 
plait being stitched to flounee depth. The 
simple style in which this suit is finished, 
machine stitching being the only trim- 
ming, gives it a particularly youthful ap- 
pearance. Coat No 160 G H is eut in 
five sizes, for girls from 13 to 17 years of 
age. Skirt No 161 G H is cut in 3 sizes, 
for girls from 13 to 17 years of age. 

No 162 G H. For general wear dur- 
ing the autumn and winter, the double 
breasted box-coat shown in the illustra- 
tion will be pretty and serviceable. The 
design of this garment is so simple that 
the inexperienced seamstress need have no 
hesitancy in attempting to make it. Coat 
No 162 G H is cut in 7 sizes, for girls 
from 6 to 12 years of age. 

An exceptionally pretty design for a 
shirtwaist and skirt, is shown in Nos 
163 G H and 164 G H. The waist may 
be of either cotton, silk or woolen goods, 
and the skirt of the same or a contrasting 
material. Waist No 163 G H is eut in 7 
sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt No 164 G H has five gores, and is 
eut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. 

The mandarin costume shown in Nos 
165 G H and 166 G H is designed espe- 
cially for stout figures. The inlaid trim- 
ming gives an unbroken line from the 
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shoulder to the bottom of the skirt. If 
preferred, the applied mandarin sleeve 
band may be omitted. Waist No 165 G H 
is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches 
waist measure. Skirt No 166 G H has 
seven gores, and is cut in 6 sizes, from 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. 

A dainty evening jacket is shown ih 
No 167 G H. The plain blouse waist is 
of éeru bébé Irish crochet lace, made over 
a taffeta silk lining of the same shade. 
The little Dresden silk over-jacket is 
formed of plaits, which end above the 
waist line and are finished with heavy 
lace appliqué. These are held together 
across the front and under the arms by 
straps of velvet ribbon, fastened with 
buttons. The two parts of the short 
sleeve cap are finished in the same way. 
Waist No 167 G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 

In Nos 168 G H and 169 G H is shown 
an afternoon toilet of tan chiffon broad- 
cloth, with a wide piping around the edge 
of the waist, mandarin sleeve, and each 
edge of the front panel in the skirt, of 
louisine silk of a dark shade of tan, which 
is also used for the folds on the skirt and 
the girdle. The buttons are wooden molds, 
vovered with the silk. Waist No 168 GH 
is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Skirt No 169 G H is eut in 


6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. 


The Indispensable Pattern 


By Helen Sheetz 


Today, when women in the smallest 
town or village can buy a perfectly fitting 
tissue paper pattern of any garment at a 
low price, it is difficult to realize that, lit- 
tle more than fifty years ago, patterns 
such as these were unknown. Those used 
by our grandmothers were crude affairs, 
eut by the home dressmaker, and loaned 
to neighbors less gifted in the art of fash- 
ioning these designs from paper. Fortu- 
nate indeed was the borrower who was not 
forced to inerease or diminish the guides 
in order to make them fit her figure, for 
the result of alterations by the inexpe- 
rienced was often remarkable. 

Later, merchants saw the advantage of 
offering to their patrons patterns that 
would more nearly meet the individual 
needs. They displayed on their counters 
fashion sheets, from which was selected 
a certain design, measurements were taken 
and the pattern was cut while the ecus- 
tomer waited. Not until about 1876 was 
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any attempt made to make a business of 
pattern eutting and to establish a system 
of measurements which could be gener- 
ally followed. 

It would be diffieult to estimate the cost 
of a single pattern, cut as accurately as 
are those now turned out by the thous- 
ands. This will be easily understood 
when one has some knowledge of the time 
and money expended on the study of the 
eoming fashions and of the different steps 
in the process of manufacturing the pat- 
terns. First, a word as to how the de- 
signs themselves come to us. That eur- 
rent historical events play. an important 
part in the world of dress, is forcibly 
brought to our notice at the present time 
by the innovation of the Japanese or 
mandarin sleeve. There is no special rea- 
son for this other than the fact that the 
French modistes, who set the standard in 
fashions, are always on the lookout for 
ideas that will strike the public faney. 
Popular sty::s of certain periods are also 
studied, and revised, to meet the needs and 
tastes of the present generation. What is 
spoken of as new in the fashion realm 
is in reality very old, for styles repeat 
themselves. However, it is well under- 
stood by such artists as Drecoll and 
Paquin, who set the pace in these mat- 
ters, that sufficient time must elapse be- 
tween the periods to give the “new” gar- 
ment a quaint appearance rather than 
an old-fashioned look. The recently re- 
vived styles of the Empire and of 1830 
both have a picturesque effect; but the 
tight sleeve and bustle of some fifteen 
of twenty years back would have but an 
antiquated appearance. 

Advaneed designs are planned and 
worked out by the world renowned mo- 
distes months before they are shown to 
the public, and in this way American de- 
signers and dressmakers are given a 
chance to study the extreme Parisian and 
Vienna styles, which need to be more or 
less modified to suit the American de- 
mand. 

Onee the fashion arbiters have issued 
their mandates, sketches of models are 
made along practical lines—all far in ad- 
vanee of the season for which they are 
intended. In the designing department of 
the pattern company the designs are 
worked out in heavy unbleached muslin 
by skilled dressmakers, according td cer- 
tain established measurements. The aver- 
age woman measures twenty-four inches 
around the waist and thirty-six inches at 
the bust. . With such a bust and waist 
measure, the distance from under the arm 
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to the waist line should be a certain num- 
ber of inches; the same is true of the 
shoulder length, and so it holds good with 
every part of the body. These measure- 
ments are known as “standard.” In the 
designing department, a heavy paper pat- 
tern, cut in accordance with them, is kept, 
and serves as a guide in working out the 
designs in unbleached muslin. 

After the muslin is tucked, plaited or 
gathered, as the design ealls for, it is laid 
on the standard pattern, in order to ascer- 
tain whether these adornments have been 
placed in the exact position indicated by 
the design. Sometimes it is necessary to 
rip them out repeatedly and replace them 
before a perfect representation is ob- 
tained. The slightest detail of this work 
is most important, if the designer’s orig- 
inal idea is not to suffer modification. 
The “standard” is used as a basis upon 
which to work out all patterns, no mat- 
ter how intricate or varied the designs. 

Living models are employed, whose 
measurements correspond with the recog- 
nized standard, to whom the muslin is 
fitted in order to insure an accurate fit. 
There is no set rule whereby odd-shaped 
Pieces such as lapels, cuffs, ete, are cut, 
but care is taken that they follow the de- 
sign, and when finished fit accurately into 
the place allotted to them. The custom- 
ary way of getting these, is to cut them 
from tissue paper, and in this way first 
obtain the desired shape and size. Cireu- 
lar ruffles, curved bands and all things of 
this kind are cut according to rules. 

While this work is in progress, it re- 
quires almost constant supervision by 
the designer, for, as it has been said, it is 
important that the details of the design 
be carried out in full if the style of the 
garment is not to be altered. When the 
eloth fits the model perfectly, every seam 
measuring three-eighths of an inch, each 
plait laid correctly, the trimming placed 
and the garment finished exactly as it 
should be when ready to wear, it is 
sketched. This insures an exact represen- 
tation of that particular garment. 

The cloth is now sent to the editorial 
department, where it is ripped apart and 
the label written. Here care is taken to 
see that the putting together of the pat- 
tern is accurately described. 

Next comes the grading department, 
where another important process takes 
‘place, in order that every woman may 
obtain patterns to fit her, for the form 
does not vary the same amount at cor- 
responding points as the bust and waist 
increases or decreases, Stiff paper pat- 


terns of each of the different sizes are 
eut out according to proportionate meas- 
urements. These patterns are laid on a 
large measuring table and the quantities 
required to make the different sizes in the 
various widths of goods are ascertained, 
the information being sent to the editorial 
department to be printed on the label. 

The stiff paper patterns, which are 
called the pattern models, go to the ecut- 
ting department, where the different sizes 
are given separately to the cutters, and 
one hundred and fifty patterns are turned 
out at one time. Huge sheets of tissue 
paper are laid on tables of heavy oak, 
which have to be frequently planed to 
keep them perfectly smooth. The paper 
is weighted on each corner with heavy 
irons and the stiff models laid on while 
the outline is drafted with a pencil.. They 
are then removed and the line of tracing 
gone over with a sharp, thin knife that 
euts the pattern from the tissue paper. 
Perforations and notches are also made. 
A machine which saves considerable time 
has been invented and is used in some 
places. 

At this stage an examiner takes the bot- 
tom piece from each part of the pattern 
and lays it on the model. If these pieces 
are perfect duplicates of the model, the 
upper layers of paper must necessarily 
be; but if they are found to be imperfect, 
they all go back to the eutter. In the 
event of their being perfectly correct, 
which of course is usually the case, they 
are passed on to the folders. Here each 
girl is paid for piece work, and all kinds 
of time saving devices are practiced. 
The small pieces of the patterns are laid 
on a table, and the larger pieces, such as 
skirt gores and flounces, are hung over 
wooden bars, within easy reach of the 
folder. One piece at a time is taken from 
each pile, and when all of that one size 
have been folded, they are checked, the 
pieces in the first and last patterns just 
put together being counted. If these tally 
in all probability there has been no mis- 
take, for had there been, there would be 
some odd pieces left over. 

In the meantime the label for the pat- 
tern in question has been compiled and 
printed. Folded as it is, the pattern is 
passed on to another girl, who affixes the 
label or places it in the envelope. The 
different sizes are then tied in large bun- 
dies, and remain so until they are placed 
by another set of girls in the tills of the 
stock department, where orders are filled. 

The system by means of which stocks 
of patterns are distributed by large com- 
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panies among their merchants throughout 
the United States and Canada is interest- 
ing. Sehedules are made up for the 
north, south, east and west, and patterns 
of sueh designs as will be in demand in 
the different sections are sent to them re- 
spectively. The ecard system of sales kept 
by the manufacturer shows that women’s 
skirts sell best, and next to them shirt- 
waists. 

To the pattern buying public of Amer- 
iea it will be a revelation to know that 
in Europe, outside of England, there is 
practically no sale for this product of 
modern skill, and even in England they 
are comparatively in little demand. Like 
the rocking chair, the tissue paper pat- 
tern is distinctively an American institu- 
tion. 


Seen in the Baby Shops 
By An Observer 


That is, seen in the higher priced shops, 
because we wish to avoid the tawdry over- 
dressing, overdecorating, and eneum- 
bering of the little folks that is brought 
about by the lace trimmed, beruffled arti- 
eles shown on the bargain tables of the 
cheaper places. Cheapness is not always 
—one might nearly say, never—economy ; 
and a day spent in looking at the im- 
ported and the hand done Ameriean prod- 
uets of children’s wearing apparel in the 
New York shops will give many sugges- 
tions whieh may be readily worked out 
at home by the home seamstress or the 
mother. 

Two principles should be considered 
in the dressing of children—simplicity 
and comfort. Perhaps the two are almost 
synonymous, for the simple garments are 
the more comfortable. The seeds of a 
disastrous self-consciousness whieh re- 
tards the child’s best development, men- 
tally, morally, and physieally, may be 
sown very early, and a fertile eause of 
such self-consciousness lies in the laying 
on of so many furbelows that he feels his 
clothes, and realizes that he has a body, 
and loses the freedom of development 
which eomes from simple dressing. One 
is reminded of the little girl who, in a new 
dress, eame dancing into her father’s 
study, exelaiming: 

“Father, father, see how pretty I am!” 

And her father replied, smilingly, but 
with due emphasis, “That certainly is a 
very clean dress, dear.” 

Let us see how these two principles of 
simplicity and comfort are illustrated by 
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the models shown in the baby 

There is never great variation in the little 
silk and wool, or lisle and wool shirts, 
but the higher priced ones wear twice as 
long as the cheaper samples, as do alse 
the silk knitted bands; and nurses are 
advoeating them in preference to those 
of pure wool, which overheat the baby’s 
body. 

The pinning blanket is not nearly se 
much in vogue now, for the same rea- 
son—that of overheating—and the long 
petticoats of Freneh lawn or nainsook 
are quite plainly made with elusters of 
tucks and only a little sheer needlework. 

Even the softest sandals are avoided 
until the baby begins to put his feet on 
terra firma. shoes are considered 
necessary, one may buy or make the eham- 
ois moccasins, which do not in the least 
check the cireulation of the blood. For 
soeks, whieh should always be white, there 
are dainty lisle or silk ones to be had. One 
should not buy wool often, even for the 
winter baby. 

The slips one sees are unspeakably 
dainty, and so simple. They are all hung 
from the shoulders, as physicians tell us 
each article of elothing should be. We 
grown folks would walk through life with 
fewer ailments if we would consider this 
principle. 

There is very little lace used in trim- 
ming these slips, as they must be tubbed 
so often. The round yokes are of hand 
embroidery done on Swiss; there are short 
puffs for sleeves, leaving the baby arms 
free, and deep hem stitehing at the bot- 
tom, to take the place of the ruffles that 
we used to consider so essential. 

A new model of a slip is a little prin- 
cess dress done with rows of lengthwise 
tueks which, alternated with Valenciennes 
insertion, form the body of the garment 
and give fullness below the hip line. 

The coats are absolutely plain, exeept 
the lingerie eoat of lawn and lace made 
to wear over a pale blue or pink silk slip. 
These last are seen in the French models, 
and are most dainty, as they are made to 
be laundered separately from the slip. 
But the most attractive coats by far are 
the plain box coats of white pique, buteh- 
er’s linen, or serge embroidered by hand 
in seallops, dots, or the simple trailing 
vine designs, and these may be worn late 
in the fall over a little white wool sweater. 

The baby caps, also, show hand needle- 
work, and they are very plain, of the 
simple Duteh pattern, with perhaps a, 
buneh of rosebuds at eaeh ear, or the 
ribbon rosettes, and hand worked strings, 
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which are pinned on with tiny clasp pins, 
that they may be laundered oftener than 
the cap itself. 

As the baby grows up a bit, we find his 
wardrobe greatly altered to suit his pos- 
sible three or four years. The shops are 
full of play day clothes. There are 
countless jumper models to choose from, 
made of nurses’ gingham, galatea, colored 
duck, or linen with bands of a contrasting 
color; and he will wear sandals now, but 
not shoes, 

For his “dressing up,” we find the 
Russian blouse and bloomer suits of gal- 
atea or linen, with white pique for very 
best; and he will rejoice in a belt, worn 
very loose. His small sister will wear 
the box plaited dresses of bright plaid 
gingham, with an embroidered colored or 
white linen for best, and she will have 
bloomers of the same material as her 
dress, 

The coats for the boy and girl up to 
five years will be almost identical, the 
box or reefer model of navy blue serge 
or scarlet golf suiting, except that sister’s 
will have hand embroidered collar and 
euffs of white or tan linen, or a figured 
white pique. The most effective collar 
and cuff sets are done in large scallops, 
with a design in dots or eyelets on a very 
heavy linen, possibly a linen sheeting 
stuff. 

These coats, in the smartest models, 
are quite expensive in the shops, but 
they are a perfectly possible, inexpen- 
sive home product, and they look quite 
as well if one buys a good pattern, and 
has a tailor press the seams well. The 
scarlet golf suiting is very wide, and one 
yard is enough for a little reefer. 

There are quaint little Seotch bonnets 
with plaid ribbons, and they will be worn 
by both boys and girls. And the old- 
fashioned poke bonnet has come back to 
town for the little lady. 

' To sum up, the baby shops give us, 
this year, the ideal of good sense in the 
dressing of our little ones more than 
the emphasizing of any particular fash- 
ion or style. We are cutting loose from 
the consideration of what “they wear.” 

Simple lines, and comfort in the wear- 
ing—these are the keynotes, 


For most of my darning I use a large 
embroidery needle instead of a darning 
needle. The eye is long and as easily 
threaded as that of the darning needle, 
while the rest of the needle is much 
smaller and the point finer. D. B. 
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Needlecraft Notions 


Many little coats and jackets of home 
manufacture, though neatly made, are 
marred by the buttonholes. I have found 
much satisfaction in the use of a silk 
cord instead. Beginning at the top, sew 
the cord to the edge, letting it lie close 
all the way. When you come to the but- 
ton simply leave loose a space of an inch 
or so. Back-stitch very firmly at both 
ends of this space, but do not leave any 
loop. The coat will button up snugly 
and look very neat. J. 

If you lay a silk waist away without 
taking out the shields, the rubber will 
eause the silk to crack in a short time. 
I have had two perfectly good waists 
ruined in this way. M. G. 

I re-heeled my silk stockings by stretch- 
ing them over a wooden shoe tree. I 
found it was excellent for ordinary darn- 
ing and have used it ever since for that 
purpose. S. M. 

Leading physicians and nurses advocate 
the Gertrude or princess sign for in- 
fants’ flannel skirts. Bui you will find 
some mothers of yesterday and also many 
salespeople advising that they are im- 
practical, because they cannot later be 
eut short as the straight skirts can. My 
neighbor, I see, cuts off the tops and gath- 
ers the skirts to little yokes with great 
success. H. W. 

Even the most careful laundering takes 
away somewhat from the clean-cut look of 
hand embroidered eyelets. A little trick 
to insure the desired sha>e is to insert 
in each eyelet the tip of an orange-wood 
stick, such as is used in manicuring. This 
should be done after the article is fully 
ironed and quite dry. H. J. 

When doing Battenberg or point lace, 
place the little ball of thread in one 
turned-over corner of the cambrie pattern 
and pin it in securely with two pins, leav- 
ing four or five inches of the thread ex- 
tending. In this way the thread is kept 
much cleaner and is always at hand when 
needed. A. H. 

I have yet to find a good dressmaker 
who cannot be induced to furnish every 
gown and outer garment with pockets. 
The draped belt accommodates small pock- 
ets for handkerchief and change purse 
very well, and a little patch pocket for the 
watch may easily be hidden among the 
trimmings of a blouse. Mutual agree- 
ment with the dressmaker on the need of 
pockets with some ingenuity in their 


placement, and the thing is done. C. J.. 
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The Honor List Will Be Long 


It is well that we did not conduct a prize contest for the discovery of the 
Model Town! 

Why, our great country is full of model towns and cities, from Maine to 
Texas. Whoever believes it not, let him read the correspondence which has 
developed since the first announcement of our Model Town inquiry in the May 
number. 

In addition to the items of interest concerning distinctive advantages which 
certain communities offer, we print in this issue the beginning of our Honor 
List. Only such communities as appear to come up to the high standard which 
we have set for the Model Home Town will appear in this list. This list is 
rot to be confounded with the final awards, but is a list of towns and cities 
presenting advantages above the average for the home seeker. The first of the 
Model Town awards will be announced early in the winter. 

Among the points which will enter into the final decision as to which are 
the Model Towns will be water supply, educational facilities, tax rate and valu- 
ation, trees and their care, milk supply, sewerage, recreation facilities, climatic 
conditions, location as affecting health, libraries, cost of living, lighting, police 
system, fire protection, car service, roads and sidewalks, clubs, churches, saloons, 
domestic help situation and smoke. Will not our friends who have neglected to 
mention any of these subjects in their letters be so good as to drop us a line in 
a supplementary way on omitted points? We can hardly include a town or city 
in our “roll of honor” till we know all the truth. Address all correspondence 


Model Town, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


News from Many Places 


“We have,” writes a resident of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, “a strong elub of 
women who are the means of bringing 
within our reach each winter some of the 
best talent in art, musie and literature.” 

The water supply of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, is reported so cool that it is not 
necessary to use any ice during the sum- 
mer months. The water supply contains 
iron salts, and is said to be of the very 
best. 

Cincinnati’s pretty suburb, Madison- 
ville, possesses numerous attractions, one 
of them, as a subscriber writes, being 
the absence of “an ironclad, inaccessible 
society set.” 

The town of Andover, Massachusetts, 
has practically exterminated the tent eat- 
erpillar, is holding in check the brown- 
tailed moth, and feels equal to suppress- 
ing any vegetable parasite that may come 
up against it. The town employs a tree 
warden, and as soon as any pest begins 
to be troublesome the town, at the next 
town meeting, votes him a special appro- 
priation for the campaign. This money 
is spent mostly on the outlying parts of 
the town, and on the largest trees. Then 


the Andover small boy is turned loose en 
the rest of the town. The village im- 
provement society, acting through the 
school teachers, pays for the enemies’ 
scalps. Ten cents for a hundred egg- 
belts used to be the price, during the 
tent-caterpillar war—and they came in by 
the thousand. Fifty dollars at a time has 
gone into the pockets of several times as 
many urchins, who scoured the trees be- 
fore the leaves appeared until the society 
has had to double and treble its price to 
meet the resulting scarcity. The im- 
provement association has also been in 
the habit for years of selling to the school 
children at cost packages of flower seeds. 
A package of each of some five or six 
common and hardy varieties costs the 
child one cent, and the teachers do the dis- 
tributing. Then the socic.y offers prizes, 
ten or so in number, and running from 
two dollars down, for the best children’s 
gardens. Of course, a majority of the 
competitors fall out during the summer; 
but enough remain to make two or three 
contestants for each prize. The _inter- 
est of the children, and of their parents 
as well, is surprisingly keen, and the so- 
ciety, by means of special additional 
awards, takes care that ne child who has 
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tried faithfully shall be disappointed. 
The cost to the society is not great and 
the members who do the inspecting are 
unanimous in thinking their own time 
well spent. 

A college for women whose aim is to 
be the “Vassar of the west” is soon to be 
established at Pasadena, California. 

The editor of a village newspaper in 
Connecticut uses our call for Model 
Town information as a text for a little 
sermon to the town fathers. He says, in 
a leading editorial: “In asking for the 
articles on towns and cities, Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING distinctly. states that its aim is 
to set before its readers a list of places 
which shall recommend themselves as res- 
idences for various reasons. Good water 
supply, good society, healthful location, 
library facilities, railroads, trolleys, good 
postal service, churches, AND SCHOOLS. 
We can in all modesty recommend M—— 
for all of the above except the schools, 
and these alone would militate tremen- 
dously against the coming of progressive 
families with children.” 

Los Angeles?’ new water works, as 
planned, will cost the city nothing, as the 
water supply will yield, it is estimated, 
an annual revenue of $1,500,000 from the 
electrical energy it will produce. The 
water will come from 250 miles away, 
across a desert. 

The little city of Decatur, Indiana, has 
had its natural attractions greatly en- 
hanced by a general tidying up which re- 
sulted from the action of the Ladies’ 
Shakespeare club. The children have been 
organized and prizes will be awarded for 
the best flower gardens of their manage- 
ment. 

In so far as possible, polities have been 
removed from the municipal control of 
the city of Elmira, New York. Hon Z. 
R. Brockway, who is now concluding the 
second year of his term as mayor, is a 
fusion mayor, his election having been 
brought about by the union of the leading 
political parties, practically without op- 
position. Through the adoption of the 
famous Elmira compact, the use of money 
in all elections has been eliminated for the 
past several years, and the compact has 
been held up as a model to political par- 
ties throughout the country. 

An enthusiastic resident (feminine) of 

“East Orange, New Jersey, writes: “The 
servant situation is better than in many 
suburban places. There are nice people, 
few saloons, and a high moral tone. De- 
cency might almost be called a habit in 

East Orange.” 


MODEL TOWNS 


Our Honor List 


REDLANDS, a southern California city of 
nearly 10,000 inhabitants, sixty-six miles 
east of Los Angeles. A remarkably even 
climate; good schools; splendid literary, 
musical and social organizations; a 
broad civie policy, careful attention be- 
ing given to public health, as evidenced 
in a good sewerage system and rigid 
milk inspection. It is a noted orange 
growing center. Water is brought from 
the mountains. 

East ORANGE, near Newark, New Jersey, 
is essentially a residential city. Delight- 
fully located and but forty-five min- 
utes from New York, it has many beau- 
tiful residences and much wealth. Its 
woman’s club has a $50,000 home. 
Schools among the best in the: United 
States. Orange is well policed and 
lighted, has good fire department, finely 
kept streets, moderate rents and spring 
water of great purity. 

Ann Arsor, Michigan’s educational 
center, is essentially a college town, sit- 
uated in Huron valley, 882 feet above 
sea level, thirty-eight miles west of De- 
troit. Good train service. University 
of Michigan located there. Tax rate 
low. Milkmen licensed and dairies in- 
spected. Good fire department and 
streets well paved and lighted and lined 
with fine trees. Good sewerage system. 
Water supply pure. Exceptional educa- 
tional and social advantages. Popula- 
tion 17,000. Broad civie policy. 

Concorp, the capital of New Hampshire, 
is one of the most beautiful of small 
New England cities. Its railroad serv- 
ice is fifty trains per day. Water sup- 
ply pure; milk brought in from sur- 
rounding farms, subject to investigation 
by board of health; garbage and ashes 
collected; death rate low; rents and 
tax rate rather high. St Paul’s school, 
a noted preparatory institution, is lo- 
cated here. Population 20,000. 

Cotorapo Springs, Colorado, draws its 

abundant supply of pure water from 

lakes on the side of Pikes’ Peak. Dai- 

ries supplying milk inspected once a 

month and high standard maintained; 

climate equable, with over 90 per cent 
sunshiny days; high altitude and dry 
atmosphere; schools of the best; splen- 

did club, social and church facilities; 

sewerage system good; no saloons, and 

well administered city government. The 
population is 30,000. A noted resort 
for consumptives. 
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“Here goes for making twenty 
more enemies.” With a_ sigh 
which was characteristic, the 
genial and sympathetic Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich was wont to de- 
liver himself of these words as 
he dispatched the day’s accu- 
mulation of unavailable manu- 
scripts from the editor’s desk 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Hap- 
pier the editor who can school 
himself to look at the outgoing 
mail without emotion, as a sort 
of hopper into which he may 
turn, for other uses, the mate- 
rial of which he cannot avail 
himself; and more just to his 
readers, perhaps, for it is hardly 
safe, when judging a manu- 
script, to think upon the anxious, 
eager hearts at the other end 
of the line. 


During the period of the hun- 
dred per cent premium upon 
Discovery paragraphs, which 
closes Oct. 1, we editors have 
bought a wealth of matter of 
this kind, and would that we 
might have left no disappoint- 
ment anywhere among our loyal 
co-workers. It was inevitable 
that some items should have 
been duplicates of material al- 
ready accepted or printed, that 
some things should not be prac- 
tical, for one reason or anoth- 
er; the editors, three of whom 
at least, read every paragraph, 
must be the judges. 


A magazine conducted thus on 
the co-operative plan takes a 
certain risk in enlisting hun- 
dreds of subscribers and read- 
ers as contributors, many of 
them amateur, with no expe- 
rience in writing for publica- 
tion, and assuming that they 
will view the give-and-take of 
editorial business with the se- 
rene philosophy of the profes- 
sional author, who seldom ex- 
pects to sell his entire output, 
and accepts the editorial judg- 
ment with trained philosophy, if 
not with entire good grace. The 
trained writer turns failure to 
good account, by studying the 
needs of the various periodicals, 
as well as his own weak points, 
with reference to large success 
in the future. The beginner or 
the amateur is sometimes in- 
clined, under disappointment, to 
question the editerial judgment 


or imagine discrimination. But 
in spite of these difficulties, our 
experience with our readers has 
been, in my opinion, nothing 
short of remarkable. The at- 
titude of subscriber-contributors 
has been, with few exceptions, 
one ‘of entire broad-mindedness, 
and good will—the ability to 
take a large view, to see the 
editor’s side and realize that the 
needs of the majority of the 
readers are, after all, the final 
test. The successful contrib- 
utors, who are very many, wel- 
come the dollars earned by their 
pens, rejoicing that a part of 
their offerings, if not the whole, 
has proved acceptable; return- 
ing to the assault, with new 
skill, when not so fortunate as 
to sell their first or second col- 
lection of paragraphs. This is 
the spirit and method of the pro- 
fessional writer. 


A “Would-be Discoverer” (so 
signing herself) writes as fol- 
lows: “I asked my husband 
if he would not add a Discovery 
to my written list. He replied, 
‘If you are hungry, discover 
something to eat.’ Now, isn’t 
that just like a man! I am sure 
that no man can be editing our 
Discovery department, for he 
would never have the apprecia- 
tion of the mine of little nug- 
gets it contains. For the sat- 
isfaction of your readers please 
discover to us the secret of your 
sex. A woman naturally likes 
to know to whom she is talk- 
ing.” 


Now and then a “Discoverer” 
has her sarcastic fling at certain 
paragraphs found in the maga- 
zine, with reference to her own 
rejected ones, which she regards 
as much superior; once in a great 
while the morning’s mail con- 
tains a savage onslaught from 
a woman who feels that her 
dignity has sustained a blow, 
because her first offering did not 
find a market. If she could 
only know of the _ authors, 
perched away up on pinnacles, 
whose manuscripts go the rounds 
of the magazine offices! One 
subscriber said she felt entitled 
to be represented in the Discov- 
ery columns because her sub- 
scription was paid to date! A 
course of Discovery manuscript 
reading in the office would prove 


an eye-opener to these friends 
who do not understand. It is 
all so new and different to them 
that I don’t wonder they are 
mystified and sometimes un- 
happy. I wish I could make 
them see this point, which is 
true, namely, that in helping 
themselves by furnishing prac- 
tical paragraphs they are help- 
ing more than two hundred 
thousand families, all over this 
broad land. Where is the clergy- 
man whose voice can carry 
through an auditorium holding 
over a million of human beings? 
And there are considerably more 
than a million who read our 
magazine. 


To be caught in a scriptural 
blunder is awkward. From Pitts- 
burg, from O. D. Knabenshue, 
came this courteous but embar- 
rassing note: “In your June is- 
sue, Page 678, beginning of sec- 
ond sentence reads ‘In the St 
James version.’ You’ surely 
mean ‘King James.’ I surely 
do. And I know now that some- 
body besides the proofreader 
(who must have been dozing 
about the time those words 
came along) reads the Editorial 
pages. 


About our Committee of One 


Hundred? A bit of arithmetic 
will explain why I have not yet 
reported. This October num- 
ber is off the press, ready to 
mail, the middle of September. 
The forms had to close, the last 
“copy” go to the printers, 4 
few weeks earlier still. The 
two summer months were given 
in which to conduct the corres- 
pondence and choose the Com- 
mittee, should the applications 
for membership arrive in suffi- 
cient numbers. Moreover, we 
editors require vacations—oddly 
enough. In a word, there has 
not yet been time to settle this 
little problem and give out the 
results. In the November or 
December issue the announce- 
ment will be made—though, of 
course, no names will be made 


public. 
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@ “oR OBSERVERS ™ EXPERIMENTERS 


@ We raised money for our church last 
autumn by a new kind of Hallowe’en 
party. All who cared to compete were 
asked to send pumpkins cut in different 
ways, or decorated, a prize being offered 
for the one that received the most votes as 
prettiest or most original.” This was the 
feature of the entertainment. A fee was 
charged for admission, and eandy sold, 
also pies, fruit, and fancy articles, every- 
thing having been contributed. The com- 
petition brought out much talent, and the 
results were successful beyond expecta- 
tion. It narrowed down finally to a straw 
man, with a pumpkin for head, made 
by a boy of fifteen; a Cinderella coach, 
earved elaborately, complete in every de- 
tail, and drawn by white mice; and a 
most perfect Palmer Cox Brownie, dressed 
by a girl artist. The pumpkin formed 
the head and body, stockings with wire 
run in them formed the legs. The coat 
was of green, with cap and waistcoat of 
contrasting color. This took the prize, 
looking so lifelike as to be positively un- 
eanny. S. K. 


@ Being the oldest son of the house, I 
have to do all the picture hanging, and I 
naturally dislike to carry round a step- 
ladder. So I hang pictures this way: 
After adjusting the wire, I put the hook 
on it, just as it will be when hung. Then 
I take a long flat-topped stick and place 
it just under the picture hook, and then 
lift the stick with one hand, guiding the 
picture with the other. The weight of 
the picture holds the hook upright on top 
of the stick, and in this position it ean 
be easily caught on the molding. A. V. 


@ In a small club to which I belong we 
elect new members exactly as we vote for 
officers. First we take a scattering vote, 
which gives us the real preference of the 
others; then we have a second ballot which 
almost invariably shows the wisdom of 
the first, in collecting opinions. Some- 
times a candidate who had perhaps a 
two-thirds vote at first is, on the second 
ballot, elected unanimously. Those who 


voted against her at first see how strong 
the feeling for her is, and are willing to 
yield to it. On the contrary, if she has 
at first five or six votes only out of a 
possible sixteen, she is usually defeated 
in the end, since it is seen that not 
enough wish her presence to make 
it worth while to admit her. Among 
friends, and in a little society like this, 
we have found this test of great value, 
and, of course, if adverse, all results are 
considered sacredly secret. L. F 


@ An old railroad man advised that trav- 
elers always sleep in white gowns, as in 
ease of a wreck they are more easily seen 
and rescued. J. M.S 

' A glance at the statistics of the 
annual loss of life on American railroads 
will convince the reader of the pertinence 
of this paragraph. Editor. 


# The prettiest kind of a “greenery” 
for the dining room table is made by 
planting the seeds of grape fruit, sowing 
them very thickly. In about a fortnight, 
if the earth has been watered daily and 
kept in a warm place, the tiny shoots 
appear; in another fortnight the leaves 
begin to unfold and soon there is a mass 
of rich, glossy green which is not af- 
feeted by gas or by furnace heat, as 
so many of the delicate ferns are. This 
will outlast a dozen ordinary ferneries, 
and it has the added virtue of being in- 
expensive. G. R. 


#@ Learn the telephone number of the 
police station, or at least have it on 
your telephone card. Why? Let me re- 
cite briefly what happened in our house. 
Drunken intruder makes his way into the 
kitehen; while the maid contrives to keep 
him in the kitchen the mistress hastens 
to the ’phone. “Give me the police sta- 


tion, quick!” “What number do you ' 


want.” “I don’t know—the police sta- 
tion, quick as you ean!” “You'll have 
to speak with 4nformation.’ ” By this 
time, sounds in the kitchen grow mere 
alarming. Information’s voice is soon 
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heard at the ’phone: “Hello.” “I want 
the police station, quick!” “Oh, yes; 
double eight double three. B-z-z-z.” By 
this time the intruder is growing obstrep- 
erous and pushing past the maid into 
the room where the ’phone is situated. 
The police station is secured, but the 
patrol wagon is half an hour in getting 
around, and the timely arrival of a stal- 
wart neighbor is the means of landing 
the ruffian in the street. The intruder 
might have committed murder; or, in case 
of fire, the house might have been all 
ablaze before the telephone would have 
rendered any service. Jay. 


# Ideal bedroom slippers are the straw 
sandals found at any Japanese store for 
thirty cents a pair. They are simply 
woven soles, light but thick, with cross 
straps for the toes, and are much warmer 
than would be supposed. C. E. W. 


# Instead of using a ruler for cutting 
bias bands, do as the tailors do. Mark 
the selvage the desired width of bands, 
then take a thin cord, chalk it well and 
stretch it from side to side. Lift the 
center with the teeth, and let the cord 
snap back. This will give an absolutely 
true line to eut on. One can use the cord 
half a dozen times before rechalking. 


@ The suspending hook having given 
way, the cage was precipitated to the 
floor, resulting in a broken leg for the 
unfortunate canary within. What to do 
for the swollen and distorted member no 
one knew, until advised by the family 
physician to spread a layer of soft white 
cotton batting in the bottom of the cage. 
Thereon the tiny invalid took up his posi- 
tion, his water and seed vessels were 
placed near, and no one noticed him move 
from the spot until two weeks had 
elapsed. In that time nature had at- 
tended faithfully to the healing, and now 
the little fellow is as well as ever. S. L. 


©@ A most appropriate pipe rack was 
simply a beaded Indian moceasin. Hung 
from the heel end with a string of Indian 
beads, the sole was flat against the wall 
and the slipper itself became a receptacle 
in which to slip a bag of tobacco. The 
stems of the pipes were thrust through 
loops made of the leather thongs for ty- 
ing, and also through the loops of beads 
that happened to be applied loosely in 
the design worked on the moccasin itself. 
If these are not available or not strong 
enough, cut slashes in the leather of the 
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, the front lower edge, This serves as a 


moccasin itself. The other moccasin of 
the pair made an acceptable ink stand. 
It was simply laid on the desk, the ordin- 
ary glass ink bottle set into it and the 
pens stuck in at one side. It looked well 
because it carried out a desired color 
scheme. “Ajam.” 


#@ One at least of the pillows on my 
couch is a masquerader. It is really a 
piece-bag and holds the left-over bits of 
waist or gown, which may be needed in 
the future, and are usually so difficult to 
dispose of in a boarding house room. 
One side of the pillow is buttoned under- 
neath the ruffle, and while too “nubbly” 
for comfort, the pillow makes an ex- 
cellent “backer” for its more useful sis- 
ters, E. E. 


# By having the water back in the range 
replaced with copper pipes, I am able to 
heat the water in about one-fourth the 
time it took formerly, and with a marked 
saving of fuel. Any plumber can make 
the transfer to suit the conditions of the 
individual stove. G. A. 


# Almost as good as seeing the real 
thing, is to buy the so-called “Modellir 
Kartons,” imported from Germany and 
to construct, according to directions, the 
actual models of historie monuments, 
All that is needed is a little glue and pa- 
tience. This will give a better idea of 
the structure of a Gothie cathedral or of 
a castle on the Rhine than volumes of 
reading. The price varies from ten cents 
to a dollar and more, according to size, 
and it is astonishing what beautiful ef- 
fects can be produced with these litho- 
graphed cards. E. H. E. 


# Before I go shopping I make my mem- 
oranda on an envelope, as I find it very 
convenient to put inside samples of any- 
thing I wish to match. This saves rum- 
maging through the hand bag for the 
small pieces and buttons that have an 
exasperating way of disappearing from 
view just as they are needed. I. M. B. 


# In the library of a well known scholar 
are some bookshelves, with an attach- 
ment which is ideal for a person who 
expects to use books for reference. Un- 
der the shelves, about 27 inches from the 
floor, is a recess the width of the shelves, 
and about two inches high. In this is a 
flat board, the width of the shelves and of 
the same wood, which ean be pulled for- 
ward by putting the hand in a groove in 
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shelf on which to lay a book, which is 
being used for reference for a few mo- 
ments, or to lay out a number of them 
when some one is looking up a particular 
subject. All the bookcases are made in 
this way and everyone who has occasion 
to use them, finds the shelves a great 
convenience. J. H. 


@ My beef loaves were apt to break when 
removed from the tin. My husband cut 
a piece of tin the exact size of bottom of 
the baking tin, and fastened a light wire 
into eaeh corner which extended to top of 
pan and bent over. By removing the 
tray and running a knife under the loaf 
it is no trouble to take out the loaf. 
A. 


# To secure a perfect fit for a derby 
hat: warm the hat over gas or a stove 
until quite warm, put on the head and 
allow it to cool. Your hat will fit as if 
made to measure. W. W. 


# It often happens that a tempting box 
of chocolates, especially intended for an 
entire family, is more frequently indulged 
in by some members than others, to the 
surfeiting of one and robbing of an- 
other. In our house a plan was adopted 
that all might share alike. “An empty 
box for each member of the family was 
placed beside the filled one and, as each 
helped himself to a chocolate, he put into 
each of the other boxes a corresponding 
piece. Oceasional peeps at one’s partic- 
ular box to note the contributions added 
zest to the oceasion. It was much better 
than dividing the candy in the beginning, 
besides making the box last much longer. 
E. S. U. 


@A pretty gift from Chinatown is a 
pair of the blue and white china sauce bot- 
tles which the Chinese use in their restau- 
rants. These come with flat ehina stop- 
pers, and are just right to hold oil and 
vinegar to accompany a blue and white 
salad bowl. California. 


# If one wishes to do ruling on paper 
with pen and ink and does not own a 
ruler with a beveled edge, the lines can 
be drawn without blotting by resting the 
ruler upon a piece of blotting paper so 
that its edge extends a very little over 
the edge of the blotter. M. M. 


# I had always emptied the milk into a 
pan and left it undisturbed until the 
next morning when the cream was taken 
off for breakfast. But when I com- 


plained to the milkman that there was so 
little cream, he said: “The milk is always 
agitated and cooled with ice to get rid of 
the animal heat, before it is sent out. If 
you will place the pan on the back of the 
range until the milk is lukewarm, and 
then chill it quickly there will be much 
more cream.” He was right, as we have 
proved every day sinee. L. C. 


# TI have an asparagus plumosus whica 
I keep in a handsome china jardiniere es- 
pecially for my dining 
table; it is at all times a 
souree of much pleas- 
ure; besides, I have the 
satisfaction of knowing 
that upon any extra oc- 
easion, with the help of 
just a few blossoms, I 
can transform my pretty 
fern into a plant bear- 
ing roses, carnations, 
freesias, or any avail- 
able flower, for I have 
hidden in the center of the pot a wide- 
mouthed bottle, one in which prepared 
mustard came. This serves as a vase 
for the flowers. When we have no flow- 
ers, the bottle, being nearly buried in the 
= 4 is entirely hidden by the foliage. 


# I was afraid to allow my boys to use 
the lamp to operate their magie lantern 
and steam engine; but I now let them 
use a coach candle, procurable from any 
grocer, and find it altogether safe and 
satisfactory. M. L. W. 


# A successful way to raise money for a 
church is to give a Deutsch market. 
First, to arouse curiosity, advertise the 
market as oddly as possible. Arrange 
a number of booths at one side of the 
room or hall where the market is to be, 
and have either long tables or a number 
of small tables about the room. On the 
tables have cream, sugar, pepper, salt, 
and vinegar only. As the guest enters, 
he secures a plate, knife, fork, spoon, and 
eup free, and buys a paper napkin. Then 
he goes to market. The food and prices, 
of course, vary with the locality in which 
the Deutsch market is held. I quote the 
prices of the one which I attended. At 
the first booth were all kinds of breads, 
white, brown, rye, buns and coffee bread. 
The plain bread was a penny a slice, and 
the buns and sweet breads were two ¢ents, 


butter could be had at this booth for two. 
eents a tiny pat. The next booth sold | 
sauerkraut and frankfurters, five cents 
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for two frankfurters and a nelping of 
kraut. Then came beans at three cents 
and Deutsch cheese in wee pats at two 
cents. All kinds of salad could be had at 
one booth for four cents a helping, and 
stuffed eggs at two for a nickel. Fancy 
cake was five cents a slice, pie was five 
cents a piece and a doughnut was two 
cents. Last was the coffee booth, with all 

ou wanted for five cents. After you had 
lata what you wanted, you secured a 
chair at one of the tables and enjoyed 
the fruits of your marketing. Some 
bought a little at a time and went to 
market ever so many times. At each booth 
a check was given and you paid at a desk 
as you went out. There is searcely any 
waste food at a Deutsch market, and a 
good sum is most always made, besides 
it is great fun to choose one’s supper in 
this way. J. R. 


# Try a handful of absorbent cotton in- 
stead of a cloth the next time you bathe 
the baby. It has all the good qualities of 
the tabooed sponge, and being renewed 
each time, is absolutely sanitary. B. M. 


# A most convenient way to freshen vel- 
vet bows, without untying them, is to 
heat a curling iron and lay a small damp 
cloth over it. Insert it in each loop and 
open the curler to its fullest extent. The 
velvet will be steamed and by brushing 
with a small whisk or brush, its freshness 
will be restored. E. K. B. 


© Some Russian towels were recently 
brought to me, and one of them had an 
interesting joining which could be adapted 
to other uses. Apparently, the linen had 
come to an end near the middle of the 
towel, so the maker had turned under 
the end of the piece and hemstitched it, 
then started with a new piece of the 
same quality and width and hemstitched 
that. The two pieces were next joined 
by a row of ecatstitching, done with stout 
linen thread, and so arranged that the 
stitches on either side went through the 
holes, formed by the hemstitching. This 
made a little band of open work across 
the towel. It was a very simple and ar- 
tistie method of piecing and we at once 
thought how pretty and serviceable it 
would be for lengthening a child’s linen 
ae or for any other work of that type. 


@ When the steel needles of the talking 
machine become worn out, I use them in- 
stead of brads. They are sharper, will 
penetrate hard wood much better and 


thus are excellent to use on furniture. 
Moreover, the needles have no heads with 
which to dent the surface of the varnish. 
Another original use for the needles is as 
a substitute for heel plates. A shoe- 
maker will drive them into heels of shoes 
inclined to “run over.” They are better 
than heel plates, because they do not be- 
come slippery. F. A. 


# If you wish to avoid a yawning placket, 
sew ordinary eyes on the under side of 


your skirt, with the eye projecting beyond 
the plait. Punch through the material, 
as in making an eyelet, and work closely, 
using the wire of the eye as a stay. I 
have never known one to unfasten after 
being properly hooked. J. B. 


# TI get so much pleasure from my pots 
of freesias that I would like to recom- 
mend them to others for trial. To my 
mind, no winter blooming bulbs are more 
satisfactory. Not only are the bulbs 
very cheap, but they blossom nicely the 
second season, and unlike other bulbs, do 
not have to be put away in the dark for 
several weeks after planting. As for the 
blossoms, they are beautiful, deliciously 
fragrant and very lasting. B. B. F. 


# The making of gift books, with fancy 
covers, is a pleasant and useful diversion 
and, by watching the book stores for the 
sale of damaged stock, some genuine 
treasures may be discovered for this pur- 
pose. A fine edition, whose cover only has 
been injured, will-often be sold at a very 
low price, and the second hand book 
stores, too, often offer prizes of this kind 
which are perfectly good when rebound. 
The book, being procured, the cover must 
be carefully removed and replaced with 
another, of whatever type seems most 
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suitable to its contents. Here is an un- 
limited field for the exercise of individual 
taste and imagination. Any material, 
from a bit of delieate brocade to a piece 
of saddle leather, may be summoned to 
the serviee. The Life of Edwin Booth in 
Harper’s Biack and White series had its 
eover replaced with one of green suede. 
On the outside the name of the book was 
done in German text, and a stenciled 
mask tragedy which had been copied 
from ordinary theater program was 
below it. Such decorative suggestions 
are everywhere, but the simplicity of this 
gave it an artistic air, although it was 
really a mechanical piece of work on the 
part of the maker. H. J. 


# My New York dressmaker told me to 
use a sharp, new sewing machine needle 
when stitching on taffeta silk; a needle, 
which is the least bit blunted, is sure to 
cause the unsightly puckering and draw- 
ing so often seen on amateur work. F. B. 


#@ We are very fond of a fireplace fire, 
and as kindling is scaree and expensive, 
we have found the following device for 
kindling a fire most saving of money, 
time and temper. An ordinary gas-pipe, 
in which a row of small holes had been 
drilled, was run through the fireplace, 
just under the andirons, and connected 
with the gas system in the house. Now 
when we wish to light a fire, we pile the 
wood or coke in the grate, turn on the 
gas and let it burn a few minutes until 
the other fuel is well ignited, and then 
turn it off. W. S. 

& Have the stop cock situated some 
distance from the grate, to avoid all 
danger from explosions. Editor. 


# A begonia must not be soggy. I have 
one, the low growing kind with the heart- 
shaped leaf, which grows and blooms in 
an earthen pipkin. This costs but a few 
cents and is sold as a cooking utensil for 
slow eooking; but needing a flower pot 
of this size, I painted it green and my 
begonia thrives in it, and in its green 
shapely pot looks most attractive in the 
dining room window. J. T. 


@ At an afternoon tea, I made the eu- 
rious diseovery, thgt only one woman in 
the room held her cup and saucer in a 
really graceful manner. That one woman 
happened to be a concert singer, who had 
received her long training in Franee, and 
who was well grounded in all the prin- 
ciples underlying graceful attitudes. 
While the other women were grasping 


their saucers from above, with the thumb, 
and letting the weight of the cup rest 
upon the four fingers, she formed a half 
cirele with the thumb and first finger, 
elasping the saucer in it, and giving a 
slight support from below with the third 
and fourth fingers. She probably had 
the largest hands of any woman in the 
roem, but the difference in her method 
of using them, and in the effeet obtained 
bg striking and worthy of some study. 


# How to protect the wallpaper behind 
the couch much frequented by the small 
boy of the house, became an urgent mat- 
ter. A piece of neat Japanese matting 
was carefully tacked to the wall so that 
its lower edge just reached to the base- 
board. By observing where the carpen- 
ters had nailed the baseboard, and by 
the use of the small headless nails, no 
damage was inflicted either to plaster 
or paper. At the upper edge of the mat- 
ting, a narrow, gilt picture molding was 
tacked. When the matting was in place, 
and the couch and pillows adjusted, the 
effect was very pleasing. C. B. 


@ If your overshoes are worn at the heel 
and are otherwise good, you can make 
them wear a bit longer 
by putting on the heel re- 
pairing device like the il- 
lustration. This can be 
purchased at some of the large depart- 
ment stores. H. J. 


@In October and early November I 
wrapped up green and partly ripened 
tomatees and laid them on a swinging 
shelf in the eellar. As fast as they ri- 
pened we used them, and enjoyed the last 
of them December 16. They had ripened 
thoroughly and had a good flavor. I 
wrapped each one separately in newspa- 
per and tied with string. T. S. 


# A successful indoor game for children, 
of from seven to twelve years of age, is 
made by means of the famous barley 
candies. These represent both animals 
and toys and are very inexpensive as 
well as wholesome. The game consists 
in putting several of these candies into a 
dish and covering the whole with a nap- 
kin. Each child comes forward in turn, 
draws a eandy, concealing it from his 
comrades. He then retires te an adjoin- 
ing room, examines his candy and decides 
how best to act out what it represents. 
He comes back to the room and acts it, 
the other children guessing what he rep- 
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resents. At the end, the children vote as 
to who was the most successful in his 
acting, and a simple prize is his reward. 
I remember one child who drew a candy 
eat; instead of meowing as might have 
been expected, she curled herself up in a 
little heap, began to purr and lick her 
paws and wash her face in a very clever 
imitation. The children were all de- 
lighted, and she received the prize. A. G. 


@ The most obstinate needle and thread 
may be drawn with ease through a tough 
fabric if the little soft rubber thimble 
used to protect the left index finger while 
hemming is placed upon the right index 
finger. This device grips the needle with 
a compelling force which pulls it easily 
through the goods. The thimble also pro- 
teets the finger, which grows tired when 
sewing for a long time at a stretch. M. C. 


@ Frequently after glue has dried, the 
article to which it has been applied breaks 
or tears off. Glycerine in the proportion 
of one part to four parts glue will cor- 
rect this defect. G. P. 


@ In a family where a nurse was em- 
ployed recently, the children were fas- 
einated by the chain of safety pins 
which she wore at her belt; so much so, 
in fact, that the mother has turned their 
interest to account, and the duty now de- 
volves on the four year old boy of keep- 
ing the “chain” near baby’s basket filled, 
also of picking up and attaching to it any 
pins dropped or laid down. The top pin 
is fastened to a little ring which is slipped 
on a little brass hook on the wall side 
of baby’s table. L. W. J. 


# When our wooden tubs are put away 
for any length of time, they are first 
painted on the inside with glycerine 
which keeps them for months without 
drying and falling apart as wooden tubs 
and buckets otherwise will sometimes do. 
J. M. 


@ Frequently I happen upon the need in 
a new locality for such a record as we 
have been keeping in our home for many 
years—a record of the quantity of vari- 
ous kinds of provisions required to serve 
certain numbers of people, such as at 
large and small church socials, receptions, 
ete. For example, one entry in my note- 
book reads: Used, to serve at two-hour re- 
ception, for punch—3 dozen lemons, 2 or- 
anges, 3 bananas, 1 can grated pineapple, 
5 lbs sugar, 1 quart blackberry juice, 6 
boxes of sweetened wafers, 1 box saltines. 
Another, used to serve 50 at social: 5 
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loaves of homemade bread, 2 lbs butter 
and 4 lbs boiled ham for sandwiches, 2 Ibs 
coffee, 1 lb loaf sugar, 2 quarts cream, 7 
eakes. Another, used to serve 71 people 
at guild social: 8 loaves (“sandwich” size) 
bread, 6 lbs boiled ham, 3 lbs butter, 2 
ibs coffee, 1 Ib loaf sugar, 42 gal cream, 
8 cakes, 242 gals ice cream. Often no 
member of a committee appointed to ar- 
range for such functions knows the quan- 
tity of material to provide. Buying and 
soliciting is much facilitated by a definite 
record for reference. M. C. M. 


# At a house where there are many open 
fires, an ingenious contrivance is used for 
bringing up large armfuls of wood from 
the cellar. A tanned side of leather was 
trimmed into an oval and openings cut 
in opposite ends to serve for handles; 
this was filled with wood and the two 
ends grasped together and easily carried. 
This suggested to me what proved a very 
acceptable wedding present. I bought a 
beautiful piece of tanned and dressed 
sealskin and had the harness maker put 
a handle of leather on each end, with a 
large brass monogram on one side. It 
was really a thing of beauty and my 
friend always kept it hung on a hook 
near the fireplace. M. G. 


# In a busy family where there are nu- 
merous telephone calls, a simple device has 
saved steps and calling. The telephone is 
between dining room and kitchen, where 
the one maid ean answer it easily. Beside 
it is a button controlling a small bell in the 
upstairs hall. Each member of the family 
has his or her particular number, as 1-2, 
1-3, 1-4, ete, which the maid rings when- 
ever a message comes, If there is no re- 
sponse she knows the person called for is 
not at home. R. H. S. 


# I equipped my wife’s gas range with an 
electric lighter as follows: I bought a 
seven-cent awl, pulled out the point, 
drilled a hole through the handle from the 
top downward, inserted a silk covered 
flexible wire through the handle, and sold- 
ered it on to the upper end of the steel 
point, after which I replaced the point in 
the handle. After connecting one side of 
the battery to the gas pipe, and the other, 
through a spark coil, to the other end of 
the silk cord, all that is necessary to light 
the burners or oven at any time, is to 
touch the point of awl upon the burner, 
which one desires to light and draw it 
downward so as to jump across one of 
the holes, through which the gas flows. 
The result is always satisfactory and the 
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means always at hand. My wife declares 
that she would not be without it under 
any circumstances. Properly installed it 
will last two years without attention. Its 
operation is quicker than a match and 
has none of the latter’s disadvantages. I 
equipped my cord witha pulley weight and 
mounted it on the wall side of the gas 
range. When through, the pulley weight 
always restores the lighter to its normal 
position ready for instant use. The total 
cost of the apparatus need not exceed a 
dollar and a half or two dollars. A. H. 


# At the shirt counter of the men’s de- 
partment in the big department stores 
one can get bands for the husband’s shirt. 
On diseovering this I bought half a dozen 
neck bands, the size for the collar I 
wear, and now the greatest worry of 
shirtwaist making is eliminated. H. R. 


#@ A Hallowe’en device, which is by no 
means new, but which is as effective as 
ever in disguising a well known face and 
converting it into a witeh’s head, is the 
use of a set of teeth eut from an orange 
peel. These can be easily made by cut- 
ting a straight strip of the peel, a half 
ineh wide and long enough to slip about 
the jaw, and slashing it with a pair of 
seissors at regular intervals. This piece 
ean be placed over the real teeth, so that 
the lip will hold it in position and the 
voice as well as the mouth will undergo a 
complete ehange. These pieces of peel 
break very easily, and it is prudent for 
the witch to be provided with a reserve 
supply in ease of accident. J. H. 


# Our baby screamed with fright every 
time we put him in his bath until the little 
nurse girl suggested the plan of putting 
him in while the tub was empty. When 
we gradually and carefully poured the 
water in he was delighted and our bath 
time troubles were ended. Isabel. 


#@ One of my floors was covered with 


a matting which in all probability would- 


have worn for years but for a torn place. 
I threaded a raffia needle and darned back 
and forth in red and white raffia, the 
colors found in the matting. A. J. 


# As the fortunate possessor of a num- 
ber of odd candle stieks, and a firm be- 
liever in their use, I was much perplexed 
as to the best way to get rid of the 
nightly drippings. I find this plan most 
rapid and effectual: Let down the range 
door and place upon it several thicknesses 
of newspaper. On this lay the candle 


sticks, upside down, so the wax, as it 
melts, may run off on to the paper. If 
the oven is only moderately hot, the melt- 
ing may be done more quickly. After 
the wax is well melted off, a brisk rub- 
bing with a finishing polish and a chamois 
will make the metal candlesticks look like 
new. A soapsuds bath, of eourse, im- 
proves the glass ones. L. B. O 


# Pat matches in your kitehen matchsafe 
heads down. In taking them out with 
wet fingers, as is often necessary, the 
“business end” remains dry. With a gas 
range one is so constantly using matches 
that this is really a great help. W. 


# At a heart party given for a bride, the 
tally eards bore pietures of the bride, the 
pasters being placed on the reverse side. 
At the close of the game there were no 
prizes awardéd, but each guest received a 
hand-painted heart-shaped frame which 
exactly fitted over the tally eard, and 
after being tied in place, made a pretty 
souvenir of the oceasion. M. W. 


# The large, flat, thin book in which 
nursery lore is now oftenest published 
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cannot well be shelved in the ordinary 
bookease, and the unlettered backs make 
them indistingunishable there. An elon- 
gated hymnbook rack, with a broad plate- 
rail as its base, is well adapted to these 
books, their delightfully deeorative eovers 
making a charming feature of the nurs- 
ery or children’s corner of the library. 
Since the length of rail and slat is arbi- 
trary, such a rack can be made to fit any 
space, and it projects but the width of 
the plate-rail into the room. The ama- 
teur carpenter in the house can screw 
it in place, putting it at such a hight that 
the wee folks ean easily reach and replace 
their own books. In the diagram, a is the 
plate rail; b is the end-piece forming 
bracket; ¢ is the slat. O. H. 


@ It was a great pleasure to discover in 
the Scilla Siberica a_ spring-flowering 
bulb thoroughly reliable and more free- 
flowering than the crocus. The dainty 
blue flowers are borne in sprays of three 
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or more, and each bulb sends up a num- 


ber of these sprays. From twenty-five 
bulbs planted in a sunny corner of the 
garden a veritable patch of blue sky ap- 
peared in early spring. The season was 
very late, and the first blossom did not 
open until March 28, but in an average 
spring they would be about two weeks 
earlier. They lasted all through the 
month of April till the early tulips were 
ready to succeed them. The scilla seeds 
freely, and it would seem as if they might 
be readily increased by that means as 
well as by offsets. No one will be sorry 
who sets out some scillas this fall. A.B. 


#@I keep a piece of gas pipe about 
eighteen inches in length beside the water 
meter. This will fit over the handle of 
the stop-cock or “ shut off,” giving such 
a leverage that even a child could turn 
the handle in ease of a leak in the pipes, 
and so shut the water from the house. 
I found that the handle, without some 
such device, was difficult for any one but 
a man or someone with strong hands to 
turn. A. P. 


#@ If someone familiar with the woods 
secures a good supply of jack-in-the-pul- 
pit bulbs in the fall, and puts them in 
pots in the house, they will bloom in Jan- 
uary or February, greatly to the satis- 
faction of their owner, and the astonish- 
ment of casual callers. Clumps of 
hepaticas will also blossom in winter. A 
small hemlock tree taken up in a jardin- 
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iere will be quite as effective and satis- 
factory in the house as a Japanese dwarf 
tree. Z. W. 


# I could see no reason for the tempting 
reduction in the price of my pretty brass 
bed until I had slept in it. Then I dis- 
covered that the extension footboard was 
defective for the mattress and its passen- 
ger would go floating about to the great 
discomfort of the latter. I fastened the 
mattress securely with a simple pine 
board, cut as long as the mattress is 
wide and nearly as wide as the mattress 
is thick. It stands on edge across the 
foot of the bed, resting on the side rails 
between the spring end and the foot 
posts. It keeps the mattress in place and 
is never in evidence, except during the 
process of bed making. The two upper 
corners are rounded. X. 


# All the Dutch bulbs, Roman hyacinths 
and narcissi which we used to pot in 
earth each year for the winter garden 
we grow beautifully now in water alone. 
We do not even trouble to use sand or 
gravel, but just pack them so tightly in 
the dish that they cannot fall over. 
Deep crockery jars with vertical sides 
are best because more bulbs will fit in. 
Just one layer, of course, is used. The 
high sides will keep the leaves and long 
stemmed flowers from drooping over and 
breaking off. A blue and gray or brown 
crock about six inches deep is best and 
prettiest. L. W. 
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: Betty Stafford, Architect, Page 486. 


